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On the Eve of War. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE, 


O Gop of Battles, who art still 

The God of Love, the God of Rest, 
Subdue thy people’s fiery will, 

And quell the passions in their breast! 
Before we bathe our hands in blood 
We lift them to thy Holy Rood. 


The waiting nations hold their breath 
To catch the dreadful battle-cry; 
And in the silence as of death 
The fateful hours go softly by. 
O hear thy people where they pray, 
And shrive our souls before the fray! 


Before the sun of peace shall set, 
We kneel apart a solemn while; 
Pity the eyes with sorrow wet, 
But pity most the lips that smile. 
The night comes fast; we hear afar 
The baying of the wolves of war. 


Not lightly, O not lightly, Lord, 
Let this our awful task begin; 

Speak from thy throne a warning word 
Above the angry factions’ din. 

If this be thy Most Holy will, 

Be with us still—be with us still! 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Goop Fripay. 





The Lingering Winter. 
BY LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


THE mist came drizzling down the livelong day; 
We thought the doleful time would never pass; 
But tufts of growing garlic in the grass 

Gave hint of Spring. and made us hope for May. 

The lowering skies were blank with dismal gray. 
As silent steod we peering through the glass, 
A bird flew by, but never stopped, alas! 

To cheer us with the briefest roundelay. 

A few first dandelions made a knot 
Of gold upon the green, and scant and spare, 

The snow-drops struggled in the garden plot; 
Then, ’mid the dearth of blooms, for her sweet hair, 
I plucked the loveliest thing that flowered there— 

The rosy blossoms of the apricot. 


CotumBiA, PENN. 


The Sunday Evening Problem. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


THE very frequent public discussion of the problem 
of Sunday evening services proves its importance. 
The worship of God on his own day and in his own 
sanctuaries, and the preaching of the Gospel on that 
day touch the very core of evangelical religion. If 
the services of divine worship in Protestant churches 
and the preaching of the Word are curtailed, there 
ought to be good reasons forit. The time-honored 
custom in most churches (except in sparse rural 
regions) has been to hold two public services on the 
Lord’s Day. Our ancestors generally managed to 
attend both of them. Sixty years ago, when I first 
became familiar with the churches in New York 
City, the second service on the Sabbath was so well 
attended that this ‘‘ problem’”’ had not been started. 
It has come in with the new style of Sabbath, and 
with certain new ideas of conducting church serv- 
ices. 

Asa matter of fact, there is a large number of 
churches, both in the cities and the villages, where 
this problem is never raised, because the evening 
services on the Sabbath are quite as well attended as 
those in the morning. For example, I preached 
last Sunday in a flourishing Brooklyn church where 
the attendance at night is usually larger than it isin 
the morning, especially that of young people; it 


ought also to be said that the services are of exactly 





the same character at both services. No pyrotechnic 
displays of any sort are resorted to in order to fiil 
the house. During my own ministry in New York 
City my evening congregations were much the 
largest, and it was then that I had the best oppor- 
tunity to reach swarms of young men. During my 
thirty years’ pastorate in Brooklyn my experience 
was quite different; here, except on special occa- 
sions, the attendance in the morning was forty per 
cent. larger than in the evening. This was no evi- 
dence of a spiritual declension in the church; nor is 
it an evidence of a low spiritual condition in many 
other flourishing churches where the first service on 
the Sabbath is much better attended than the second 
one. It must be remembered that many Christian 
parents are kept at home in the evening to look after 
the children, or to allow their servants to have their 
“outing.” And if Christian parents would con- 
scientiously use the Sunday evening for wholesome 
religious instruction of their children, I for one 
would readily excuse their non-attendance at church. 

There are some good people who reside so far from 
their own church that it is not very easy for them to 
attend it twice on the Sabbath, especially if they 
are at work in the Sunday-school during the after- 
noon. Some faithful Christians also spend .the 
Sunday evening in mission schools or other occupa- 
tions of a benevolent character. Then, too, it must 
be confessed that there is an increasing tendency to 
devote the closing part of the Lord’s Day to social 
visiting; and the number of the ‘‘once-ers’’ (as Mr. 
Gladstone calls them) is steadily multiplied. -I will 
not dispute that in the vast majority of churches, 
either for good reasons or for bad reasons, it is much 
more difficult to enlist and secure a full attendance 
at the evening service than it is in the morning. 
There are, indeed, some churches of whose evening 
services it may be said, as Carlyle said of poor John 
Sterling’s congregation, that ‘‘one might fire a mus- 
ket in almost any direction without taking a Chris- 
tian life.” 

Well, what then? Shall the house of God be 
closed entirely because the attendance, for any rea- 
son, has become small? Tothis I would reply No; 
and certainly not if by any Jegitimate means that 
small attendance can be increased. It will not be 
wise to measure the spiritual good achieved by the 
size of a congregation. Sometimes the real value of 
a sermon is in inverse ratio with the size of an audi- 
ence; and sometimes a great blessing attends the 
faithful preachingto a small assembly of souls. Every 
minister can testify that some of his best work has 
been done on stormy Sabbaths, when the Holy Spirit 
was with him, altho not very many faces were before 
his pulpit. A single immortal soul hungering for the 
word of life is, in God’s sight, a great audience. 
There were not over two dozen people in that little 
Primitive Methodist chapel in Colchester, on that 
stormy Sunday when one humble exhorter’s plain 
sermon converted young Charles H. Spurgeon. My 
brother, never be as afraid of an empty pew as of 
your own empty heart. 

There are some legitimate methods for increasing 
a Sunday evening audience—and some illegitimate 
methods are also attempted. One of these latter de- 
vices is the advertisement of discourses on startling 
and sometimes outlandish topics. Pulpit harlequin- 
ades are like brandy drinking; the dose of stimulants 
must be increased or it loses its effects; and all low- 
ering of the pulpit lowers the religion of the congre- 
gation, and ends in killing a minister’s spiritual in- 
fluence. Another device is the substitution of a 
‘« service of sacred song” for any preaching of God’s 
Word. Sacred music bears a most important parc in 
divine worship; ‘‘praise is comely”; but human 
souls demand the bread of life, and they cannot be 

fed and grow strong on anthems. 





Drawing people 


toa church is one thing; drawing them to Jesus 
Christ and a Christian life is quite another thing. 

Instead of resorting to questionable and sensa- 
tional devices, every legitimate means should be em- 
ployed to render the Sabbath evening service as at- 
tractive, as interesting, as profitable and spiritually 
fruitful, as possible. For onething, it should not be 
too long; commonly one hour ought to suffice, éspe- 
cially in churches where the Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties or ‘‘ Leagues’’ of young people hold a meet- 
ing before the service. There ought to be as spirited 
singing as can be had, and a free and familiar style 
of service throughout. I would like to see it so free 
that if the pastor desired to call upon any one in the 
congregation to offer a prayer or to saya timely word 
it should be done. For the most earnest presenta- 
tion of practical truth and fervent appeal from the 
pulpit twenty minutes ought to be enough. There 
are certain persons who can only attend church in 
the evening, and their soul’s welfare must not be 
neglected. The blessed Gospel, lovingly presented, 
should be kept in the foreground; when that fails, 
then the church doors may be locked up; but not 
before. 

It is often said that a minister cannot discharge 
all his duties as a pastor and also prepare for preach- 
ing twice effectively on the Sabbath. In plain, per 
spicuous English that is a falsehood; it has been 
done by thousands of ministers through many a con- 
secutive year. An evening discourse need not be 
elaborated. If necessity requires, a minister may 
wisely avail himself of notes previously used and 
preached afresh, wzth improvements. Audiences 
change; memories are leaky; a poor, juiceless ser- 
mon ought never to be preached once; but a thor- 
oughly good one may be bettered at a second presen- 
tation. Sermons should be weighed, not counted. 
Do people never read a good book or hymn or poem 
twice? Iam the last man to counsel my brethren to 
indolence; nevertheless, I can testify that on a second 
delivery certain discourses of mine have converted 
souls, by God’s blessing, altho when first preached 
they produced no apparent results, This problem 
of a Sunday evening service is a large and important 
ore; on a few phases of it I offer the above sugges- 
tions. Roman Catholics keep open their churches 
every day; shall Protestant houses of worship, for 
the salvation of souls, be open only once, and that 
on only one day in the week? 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Some Dangers of a Sea Fight. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


THE Secretary of the Navy recently sent a message 
to the men of the fleet, encouraging them to emu- 
latethe example of Admiral Farragut, since which 
time several journals have referred to Farragut’s 
famous ascent of the rigging of the ‘‘ Hartford” 
during the passage of the forts at Mobile, asa pro- 
ceeding which might, with advantage, be copied by 
the commanders of our present ships. The truth is, 
that for any one to expose himself on an open deck 
in an action between battle-ships or cruisers is almost 
certain destruction, and in all vessels in which ‘the 
plating of the superstructure is not sufficient to keep 
out machine gun projectiles, the loss of life will prob- 
ably be greater than has ever happened before in 
naval conflicts. Some vessels, tho by no means all, 
are provided with armor; but it is not true, as is gen- 
erally supposed, that the armor is there primarily to 
shield the men. Its function is to protect the guns, 
the motive power and sufficient of the compartments 
into which the ship is divided to keep her afloat, even 
if all the others are injured. 

In our last war the forts at Mobile and New Or- 
leans used grape and canister shot with much effect 
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against our attacking fleets; but this was at very close 
range. At long range, shells and the flying splinters 
of wooden vessels were the principal agents of whole- 
sale destruction. But now the huge shells will begin 
to come on board from the high-power guns when 
the contending vessels are nearly three miles apart. 
The largest guns, twelve and thirteen-inch caliber, 
can be loaded and fired almost once every three min- 
utes. Ata little less than two miles’ distance the five 
and six-inch rapid fire guns will begin to pour in their 
projectiles, and these weapons can be loaded and fired 
at the rate of from seven to fifteen aimed shots per 
minute. Then come the six-pounder guns, deliver- 
ing forty shots per minute, the one-pounders, throw- 
ing a shot per minute, the machine one-pounders 
(Maxim-Nordenfeldt), two hundred shots per minute, 
and so on up to the Gatlings, fed automatically by 
electric motors aad projecting bullets at the rate of 
3,000 per minute. A man might brave a storm of 
grape and bullets with a chance of escape; but the 
battle of the Yalu River showed that under the quick 
fire hail of the Japanese ships the slaughter on the 
Chinese ships was so frightful that the Chinese with 
all their stolid contempt for death could hardly be 
kept at their posts. So fierce was the storm of steel 
around the attacked vessels that the sea was literally 
lashed into foam by it. 

Of course there is no place on board a war-ship in 
action which is ever reasonably safe. The marines 
stationed in the military tops are likely to be quickly 
swept out by quick fire-hail, and the coal passers 
down in the bunkers or the engineers in the tangle of 
steam machinery are in as imminent danger of death 
through injuries to the boilers and the scalding of 
escaping steam. 

Of all on board, the man who stands in the great- 
est peril is the captain. In the battle-ships and 
cruisers his position is in a cylindrical box of steel, 
placed just under the bridge, well forwaid, which is 
called. the conning-tower. The armor of it is 
thick enough ordinarily to resist the penetration of 
heavy projectiles. It contains the speaking-tubes 
and electrical wires whereby he communicates with 
the guns, engines and helm, and sometimes apparatus 
whereby he is enabled to fire the guns himself after 
they are laid uponthe enemy. His field of vision is 
limited to what he can see through a little horizontal 
slit on about the level of his eye. In point of 
frightful responsibility no situation in the world can 
compare with that which is occupied by the man who 
stands in that tower and directs the movement of 
his ship. After the conflict once begins the din 
about him will be something infernal. Upon him 
the fire of the enemy will be concentrated, and upon 
the exterior of that steel drum in which he is shut 
up there will be a continuous hail of iron and steel. 
Shelis will burst everywhere around it, and to that 
babel will be added the roar of the force blast under 
the engines, the tremendous reports of the heavy 
guns, and the din of the quick fire and machine guns 
in chorus. In such circumstances as this, aided by 
such knowledge as he can get by looking out through 
the little peep hole in front of him as well as the 
smoke will let him the captain must control the tre- 
mendous forces under his .command, and his de- 
cisions are matters of seconds. ; 

Nobody now believes that a captain who finds his 
vision through the slits of the tower cut off by smoke, 
w.ll stay thus shut up. It is extremely doubtful if it 
will be physically possible for him to remain there 
after the shells commence to hammer its sides and 
burst against it; and, in any event, the intense anxie- 
ty to see and know clearly what the enemy 1s doing 
will inevitably lead him to take his chances in the 
open. Conning-tower or no conning-tower, his duty 
is to place himself at whatever point he can manage 
his ships to the best advantage, and this he will cer- 
tainly do. Lord Charles Beresford, with grim humor, 
las suggested that the captain’s safest place is not zz 
but dehind his conning-towcr, ‘‘ because then he has 
two thicknesses of steel between himself and the 
enemy, don’t you see?”’ but while conning-tower ar- 
mor may resist penetration, it is by no means certain 
that the whole structure will not be swept away by 
the first heavy projectile which squarely hits it. 

As for the admiral, there is nowadays no rigging 
for him to ascend, and he would be promptly blown 
out of itifthere were. In fact, after a fleet engage- 
ment has begun, there is no place for him at all, 
Hz has no business in the conniny-tower, no business 
at the guns. He cannot very consistently go below, 
aud he cannot stay on deck. It has been proposed 
to build a separate armored tower for him, or to take 
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him off the flag-ship, and put him ona small, swift 
vessel, so that he could choose his position and con- 
veniently give his orders by signals. The difficulty 
with this would be that the enemy would concentrate 
his fire on that tower or ship with the certainty of 
sinking the latter, and rendering the former unin- 
habitable. The problem, therefore, is still unsolved. 

Against the effect of a torpedo if it gets to the hull, 
there is no safeguard. The heaviest battle-ship is 
just as vunerable as the lightest gunboat. The best 
that can be hoped is that the des ruction will be 
limited to a few compartments, so that those remain- 
ing intact will be sufficient to keep the ship afloat. 
But this only puts off the evil hour. As the vessel 
becomes water-logged, her speed falls off and her 
maneuvering capacity is reduced, so that the enemy 
may then pick his position of advantage and shatter 
her with his guns or administer a coup de grace with 
another torpedo. 

Altogether the prospects of one’s coming out of a 
naval engagement unhurt are fac frombright. Even 
the wounded stand a poorer chance than was the case 
in the old wooden ships. How the surgeons are to get 
at them with the vessel divided into a honeycomb 
of compartments with no direct interconnection 
where they can be conveyed directly from the guns 
without traversing doors and passages intricate and 
many, is difficult to understand. Those who happen 
to be stationed in the battle-ships directly over the tor- 
pedo or handling rooms may perhaps be lowered at 
once to surgeons there placed; but what is to become 
of the rest in more distant positions is not clear. 

All of this goes to show the great advantage of 
the almost perfect disciplineand drill now prevailing 
in the navy. Indeed, it never has been so complete- 
ly recognized as it is at the present day that the best 
protection for a war-ship’s crew is their own fighting 
capacity. No armor is so efficient as celerity of ac- 
tion and good gunnery. That ship will win, and in- 
cidentally save the greater number of lives of its 
men, which first plants an effective projectile in a 
vital partof the enemy. The sea fight will not be 
gained by the ship which withstands the most pound- 
ing but by the ship which pounds hardest and quick- 
est and so destroys or impairs her antagonist’s 
pounding capacity It is that swift attack and su- 
perior marksmanship which above all else characterize 
the crews of the war-ships of the United States; and 
it isin just this that the Spaniards are most deficient. 


New York Ciry. 





European Diplomacy. 


BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THE machinery of diplomacy, so far as it is known 
to the public, is simple. The foreign policy of a 
State is supposed to be determined by the Sovereign, 
and each State has a Foreign Minister or Secretary 
of State for foreign affairs, who is directly responsi- 
ble to the Sovereign. There is generally a first under 
secretary who is changed with the Minister, but the 
other secretaries and clerks are permanent officials— 
bound to absolute secrecy. Ambassadors and Minis- 
ters of various ranks are sent to foreign courts as 
agents to obtain information and to carry out the in- 
structions of the Foreign Minister who sends them. 
The influence and importance of these agents is very 
great, but it is much less than it was in former times, 
before the invention of the electric telegraph. Every 
question is now referred home to the Foreign Minis- 
ter, and nothing is done without specific instructions. 
Nothing is left to the initiative of an Ambassador, 
tho much may still depend upon the information 
which he sends and the opinion which he expresses 
as to what is practicable or desirable. Peace or war 
may depend upon the accuracy of his judgment or 
the manner in which he executes his orders. Conse- 
quently, great care is taken in the choice of these 
agents, and theyare generally men of distinguished 
ability who have been carefully trained for their 
work. Foreign Ministers and their agents control 
the destiny of every State in Europe, except when the 
Sovereign is personally strong enough to dominate 
them. As their work is chiefly done in secret they 
can generally direct public opinion as they please. 
On the Continent they control the newspapers, and 
even in England no respectable paper would dis- 
regard a private intimation from the Foreign Office 
that it was undesirable to discuss a certain question. 

If we wish to understand the objects, principles 
and motives of European diplomacy we must find 
them in the history of the eighteenth and first half 
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of the nineteenth centuries. We know even the 
secret history of diplomacy down to the time of the 
Crimean War, so much has been published from 
the archives of different States and in the memoirs 
of statesmen. The avowed object of diplomacy is 
the maintenance of friendly relations between gov- 
ernments, the prevention and removal of misunder- 
standings—in general to keep the peace of Europe. 
Such diplomatic correspondence as is published to 
the world is generally consistent with this object. It 
deals with principles of international law, treaty 
rights and natural justice, and professes the most 
unselfish and praiseworthy motives. Inform it is the 
perfection of curtesy and politeness, and it has a 
whole vocabulary of euphemisms. Some such sys- 
tem as this is undoubtedly essential to the friendly 
intercourse of nations, and the present system is 
a natural growth. 

When we condemn European diplomacy as immoral, 
it is not this system of international intercourse 
which we condemn but the purposes for which it is 
used and the methods which it employs. The 
Powers of Europe are engaged in an unceasing 
secret warfare, under the direction of their Foreign 
Ministers; and the methods whichthey employ do not 
differ essentially from those of the last century. 
when a distinguished statesman said that the object 
of diplomacy was to deceive everybody else and not 
be deceived yourself. The mative is the same now 
that it was then, the razson d'état, the aggrandize- 
ment of the State, selfish interest, the triumph of 
diplomacy is to win victories without coming to open 
war; but it finds its force in the enormous arma- 
ments which are the burden and terror of Europe. 
The Ambassador, who has no such force behind him, 
will win no victories, no matter how just his cause. 
Right and Justice are words to juggle with, not mo- 
tives of action in diplomacy. There is no place in the 
world where this is more apparent than at Constan- 
tinople, and we might illustrate it easily from the 
events of the past few years; but it is safer to go back 
to the last century and take the period ending with 
thé treaty of Kainardji, in 1774, which may be called 
the opening of the Eastern Question. In regard to 
this period historians have had access to the most 
secret archives of the different States. 

The five Great Powers were represented here by 
distinguished Ambassadors, who all professed to be 
warm friends of Turkey. The Sultan Mustapha was 
a man of more than ordinary ability, with an idea of 
reforming hisEmpire. The burning question of 1768 
was that of Poland, which was under Turkish protec- 
tion, and which Russia had partially occupied, ‘to 
keep the peace between contending parties.’’ At 
this time France was in alliance with Austria, and the 
Austrian Ambassador at Constantinople was secretly 
in the pay of France. Frederick the Great was lay- 
ing his plans for an alliance with Russia and Austria 
for the partition of Poland. France and Russia were 
enemies. England was in alliance with Russia. — 
France pressed the Turks to declare war with Russia, 
and senta large sum of money to be used by her Am- 
bassador in bribing Turkish officials. Prussia, while 
secretly acting with Russia, professed to be the friend 
of the Sultan, and tried to persuade him that the 
trouble in Poland did not concern him. England 
fitted out the Russian Navy to attack the Turks, 
while her Ambassador opposed the Russians at Con- 
stantinople. The Turks, pressed by-France and ex- 
pecting aid from her, declared war in October, 1768, 
to defend the independence of Poland; but France 
never did anything to help them. During the war 
Austria, all the time coquetting with Russia, first re- 
newed a perpetual treaty of peace with Turkey, 
then in 1771 made a new treaty, in which she 
agreed to deliver all Turkish territory from the 
hands of the Russians, and to maintain the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Poland, in return 
for which she received a part of Wallachia and 
2,000,000 florins with the promise of 9,000,000 more. 
Having received the money she never ratified the 
treaty, and within six months, while all the time as- 
suring the Turks of her sincerity, she secretly pro- 
posed to Russia and Prussia the partition of Poland 
and of the Turkish Empire, and actually took part in 
both. Yet Maria Theresa was one of the most pious 
of sovereigns and mourned over her own duplicity. 
As Frederick the Great said of her: ‘‘ elle plemrait ct 
prenait toujours’’—*‘‘ she weeps, but she always takes 
her share.” The duplicity of Frederick was just as 
great, but he never weptoverit. When all was done 
he boasted of it. The Triple Alliance of Prussia, 
Russia and Austria was formed, and Poland and 
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Turkey paid the cost. The treaty of Kainardji, itself 
a model of immoral diplon.acy, was the beginning of 
the dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. 

No one can read the detailed history of the diplo- 
macy of these six years without being deeply im- 
pressed with the belief that Machiavelli was the pa- 
tron saint of all these Ministers and Ambassadors. 
As Frederick himself said: ‘‘ When the interest of 
States is concerned, the ordinary rules of morality 
have no force.” Frederick wanted a part of Poland 
and, to get it without the cost of war, he pushed 
Russia_into a war with Turkey and helped Russia and 
Austria to their share of Poland and a part of Tur- 
key, playing false with all these Powers at the same 
time. They were equally false in their intrigues and 
ready to throw him over at any time. It was only a 
little time before that Russia and Austria had agreed 
‘¢that the repose of Europe could never be secured 
until the King of Prussia had been destroyed, and 
that they would render: this service to humanity.”’ 
Through all this period these @inisters and ambas- 
sadors were writing dispatches and publishing state- 
ments which were models .of hypocritical sanctimo- 
niousness, full of appeals to truth, charity and jus- 
tice, to duty and right. Voltaire and Diderot were 
writing letters to Frederick and to the Empress Cath- 
erine exalting them to the skies as models of wisdom 
and virtue who were to redeem the world. 

Now it would not be correct to say that European 
diplomacy is exactly the same to-day as it was a 
hundred years ago. The freedom of the press and 
the ubiquity of special correspondents, with the tel- 
egraph at their service, makes it impossible to main- 
tain such secrecy as it was easy to secure in the last 
century; but the events of the past few years, not to 
go back to the equally characteristic days of Bis- 
marck, show plainly that the spirit of diplomacy is 
unchanged. More effort is made to explain and 
justify diplomatic action because the people demand 
it; but it is doubtful whether the popular conscience 
is any more tender than that of Maria Theresa— 
whether the vazson d’état does not control the action 
of Foreign Ministers to-day as fully as under the 
despotisms of the last century—as fully in France 
and England as in Russia and Germany. The ques- 
tions now before the world of China, Africa and 
Turkey are dealt with on the same principles which 
determined the action of Frederick, Catherine and 
Maria Theresa. Some weep and some boast, but all 
take, 

The razson d’ état is stated now very much as it was 
when Milton put it into the mouth of Satan: 

“‘Melt, as I do, yet public reason just, 

Honor and empire with revenge enlarged 


By conquering this new world, compel me now 
To do what else, tho damned, I should abhor.”’ 





Spanish Naval Education. 
BY HENRY HALE, 


THE personnel of the Spanish naval officers and 
the methods by which they are educated are, per- 
haps, as little known in Europe as in our own coun- 
try. Altho Spain has what might be termed an elab- 
orate system of naval education, such a period has 
lapsed since she has been engaged in a war of any 
magnitude that the actual ability of her navy is an 
unknown quantity, altho the near future may demon- 
strate it very clearly to America and the Great 
Powers. It is generally admitted that the insurrec- 
tion in Cuba while long continued, has merely shown 
the inability of her military forces and what is gener- 
ally believed to be corruption among the officers in 
command on the island. The naval work has been 
merely confined to a few engagements of gunboats 
and filibusters, and has been really of no conse- 
quence. 

The reputation achieved by the Spanish in the days 
of the Armada and in the conflicts which distinguish- 
ed the early part of the present century, is familiar 
to every reader of history; and it is the opinion of 
British and other naval officers that to-day Spain’s 
power lies principally in her naval representatives. 
Political influence, however, has prevailed to a large 
extent in the army and navy as well as other depart- 
ments of the Government; but it has* not been as 
wide-spread inthe latter branch of the service as in 
, the other; and the Spanish naval officer, while he has 
not received the thorough training requisite for 
a commission in our own country or Great Britain, 
is still fairly proficient, while, so far as courage and 
natural advantages are concerned, he is perhaps 
equal to any of his rank. At the time the Armada 
was afloat, the Spanish sailors had no superior the 
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world over, and their skill in naval tactics at that 
time was remarkable. The city of Cartagena was 
formerly one of the principal educational centers, 
but later Ferrol, near the Northwestern coast, be- 
came thesite of this branch. The young Spaniard 
receives his primary education still at Ferrol, but, 
with the exception of the Engineering School, the 
higher institutions are at Cadiz. The graduates of 
the navy complete their course at the academies of 
San Carlo and San Fernandina, where are located 
also smaller schools of gunnery practice and torpedo 
practice, which form what would be called in this 
country post-graduate courses. 

The Spanish naval cadet is selected from the 
upperclasses. Sons of officers in service or retired 
constitute the majority, altho any one who is in 
proper physical condition, a Roman Catholic and a 
Spanish subject, is supposed to be eligible. Outside 
the sons of officers, however, one finds only the 
children of protesssional men in the list, occasionally 
the family of a tradesman being represented. This 
is far different from the United States, where the 
members of the Annapolis Naval Academy come from 
all walks of life. As the navy is very popular with 
the people, there is a great demand for entrance, and 
the beginning of each school year finds far more ap- 
plicants than can be accommodated at the training- 
school. One reason is that the army and navy circles 
are as popular as in the United States from a social 
standpoint, and officers are everywhere received with 
the utmost cordiality at festivities and other society 
events. It is a very pleasing life to be stationed 
at Madrid, Cadiz, or any of the larger cities, all of 
which have a numerous garrison, while all of the im- 
portant Spanish harbors in time of peace contain 
one or more war-ships, the officers being allowed am- 
ple time for recreation on shore. Another reason is 
that the number of physicians and legal practitioners 
is extremely small in Spain, and the opening for 
young men in this respect is very limited. The 
question of caste, such an important part of the 
social system, deters the young Spaniard from enga- 
ging in trade of any kind unless he is of the mercantile 
class. Even then many endeavor to avoid an occu- 
pation which they consider obnoxious, by entering 
the service. As the pay of the officers is fairly good, 
and they are, of course, provided for at the expense 
of the Government, life on board ship and in a garri- 
son has many charms in times of peace. Consequent- 
ly, it is not strange that the officers, as already inti- 
mated, represent the highest class of the Spanish 
people, and number not a few scions of nobility in 
their ranks. 

The system ofinstruction should result in a very 
high standard of ability in the navy. Beginning 
with the training-school, which is on board an old 
war-ship at Ferrol, the students are taught all of the 
essential studies which would enable them to com- 
mand avessel and become experts in the most stra- 
tegic tactics of modern nayal warfare. The primary 
instruction, which lasts from two and a half to three 
years, includes hydrography, natural philosophy, 
mathematics, fencing, drawing, gymnastics, and the 
study of English or French at their option. Gradu- 
ates in these studies enter the Engineering School or 
the academies at Cadiz, the former students taking 
special courses in mechanics, dynamics, etc., while 
the others receive their diplomas after completing a 
course in higher mathematics, navigation, naval 
maneuvering and administration, artillery tactics 
and, as already stated, torpedo practice. The finish- 
ing touches, as they may be termed, are put on by a 
cruise at sea, varying from six months toa year, after 
which holders of diplomas are given positions as 
lieutenant or some higher office. 

The instruction in the various schools is in charge 
of naval officers, appointed through the Minister of 
Marine; most of them’ rank as lieutenants in the 
service, altho the training-school at Ferrol, as well 
as the Academy ot San Fernandino, is in charge of 
retired commanders who have sole charge of the cur- 
riculum and outline the educational policy. What is 
known as the Post Captain isthe executive head of 
each schooi, whocarries out this policy, the instructors 
being under his orders. As at Annapolis and West 
Point the cadets elect their own officers, having a 
commandant and subordinates for drill purposes. 
San Carlo is essentially the artillery school,in charge 
of a colonel of artillery and a board of officers repre- 
senting both branches of the service; for the gradu- 
ates of San Carlo man the ordnance both on the 
war-ships and in the land fortifications. 
imagined, the engineer students are taught special 
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branches, and the course here is widely different 
from the methods pursued in the other institutions. 
Contrary to our own plan, Spain has a special system 
for the education of marine officers. The standing 
of these troops is considered the lowest in the service, 
and the pupils are made up of non-commissioned 
military officers and naval cadets who have been un- 
successful in the training-school or have been 
obliged to leave the navy for some other reason. The 
age of admission to the training-school is from 
thirteen to eighteen years, to the Cadiz academies 
from eighteen to twenty-six years, and to the engi- 
neering school from sixteen to twenty-one years. 

What naval officers consider the weak point in the 
Spanish method of instruction, is the fact that it is 
not necessary to graduate from the training-school 
to enter San Carlo or San Fernandino. The appli- 
cant who passes a certain examination and who is a 
Roman Catholic in religion can enter either of the 
academies. This allows candidates who have influ- 
ence easily tu obtain comparatively high positions in 
the service, without beginning at the bottom of the 
ladder, so to speak; and it is a well-known fact that 
the examinations in many instances are made easy in 
order to secure positions for this one or that one 
who has an influential relative or friend at court. 
The candidate may be well qualified and may develop 
into a competent officer; but the laxity of the system 
frequently admits persons not properly fitted for re- 
sponsible positions. The rigidly maintained stand- 
ing, for which the naval service in the United States, 
Great Britain, Germany and other countries are 
noted, is lacking here. The first years of the cadet’s 
life are the hardest, and tho he may have obtained 
his entrance to the training-ship partly through influ- 
ence, it must be said to the credit of the instructors 
at Ferrol that they are considered more impartial 
than in any of the other institutions except the 
artillery schools. 


The Huguenots of New Rochelle. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


EvERY one knows of the French religious wars in 
the sixteenth century and of the terrible massacre of 
St. Bartholemew, followed, after more wars, by the 
accession of ‘‘Henry of glorious memory” and his 
promulgation, in 1598, of the Edict of Nantes. This 
Edict by no means made all equal before the law, 
but at least granted toleration, the most important 
of civil rights, and a measure of protection to the 
French Protestants. Almost as well known, but not 
so often brought to mind, is the long course of grad- 
ual encroachment upon the rights conferred upon the 
Protestants by that Edict. This encroachment 
never ceased until—long after all the rights granted 
by the Edict had been practically withdrawn—the 
Edict itself was formally revoked in 1685. 

There is nothing in history more remarkable than 
the patience with which these constantly increasin 
and most odious persecutions were borne by the per- 
secuted, except the fatuity which led to the final act 
of despotism causing the expatriation of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of the best citizens of France. If 
non-resistance to tyranny be a virtue, the Huguenots, 
for nearly half a century, had been the most virtuous 
of people. If adherence to their principles under 
every form of ill-treatment be a folly, their folly was 
unapproached. Either way, they suffered for con- 
science’ sake, and no people in the history of the 
world have exceeded them inthis. Politically, the 
Protestant minority of the nation had no differences 
with the Catholic majority. All were alike loyal 
to the monarchical form of government and to the 
existing dynasty. There was no conflict of race or 
province, and both the highest and the lowliest in 
social position were to be found alike inthe ranks of 
both. Religion was the sole ground of division. 

In the decade preceding the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes the exodus of the Huguenots from all 
parts of France had been great and continuous, in 
spite of the utmost vigilance on the part of the 
authorities. The numbers of the escaped have been 
variously estimated at from five hundred thousand 
to three millions. Some good judges think that 
about eight hundred thousand would be a conserva- 
tive estimate. In spite of his blind arrogance Louis 
Quatorze was not so stupid as to wish to deport the 
best-behaved and most productive of all his subjects. 
He only made the mistake of supposing that he could 
command the minds and consciences as easily as he 
could the arms and purses of his submissive people. 
To this end he determined to buy Heaven for himself 
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by ‘‘converting’’ the Huguenots to his own faith, 
and maintain the material prosperity of his kingdom 
by preventing the escape of the many gentlemen of 
landed estates, the bankers, the wealthy manufactur- 
ers and the artisans who composed the bulk of the 
detested party. Hence every new act of persecution 
was accompanied by additional precautions to pre- 
vent the escape of the victims. 

Most fortunate of all the Huguenots, were those 
who dwelt nearest the frontiers. Under the terrible 
and infamously effective system of the ‘‘dragon- 
ades,” it is truly wonderful that so many of the per- 
secuted should have succeeded in reaching places of 
safety; but the many are always better than the few. 
Thousands of the persecuted long held in grateful 


remembrance the names of their Roman Catholic 


neighbors who—often at the risk of their own lives— 
gave valuable assistance in their flight. 

No matter how fiercely the anger of the obstinate 
monarch might burn at seeing the industries of the 
Low Countries, Germany, Switzerland and .Great 
Britain, built up by refugees from his tyranny, he still 
had the chagrin of knowing them to be escaping 
from his clutches; and to-day the descendants of the 
Huguenots are among the worthiest and the most 
enterprising of all the citizens of the countries which 
he most hated. 

Many of those Huguenots who escaped to England 
subsequently came to her colonies. Altho most of 
the refugees had been prosperous in France and not 
a few had been wealthy citizens, comparatively few 
had been able to take much money away with them 
—the circumstances of their flight precluded that; 
but they all brought energy, industry, thrift and 
power of endurance, as well as that truly delightful 
birthright of their nation, an invincible lightness of 
heart, while many of them also possessed skill in 
some hitherto peculiarly French handicrafts or in 
mercantile methods of unusual scope. 

The Huguenots were as sternly Calvlnistic in their 
principles as ever were the Plymouth Pilgrims; but 
these principles did not seem toimpart any bitterness 
to their natures. The little settlement in the colony 
of New York, which they fondly called the New Ro- 
chelle, was from the first an abode of poverty and 
hardships most cheerfully borne. My dear mother’s 
ancestry was almost purely Huguenot, and from a 
few records and the traditions of her mother’s family 
I have gleaned some fragments of interest which 
probably have a strong resemblance to the family 
histories of many others of similar descent. 

In 1672, Daniel L’Estrange, of Orléans, France, 
was matriculated as a student of-philosophy in the 
Academy of Geneva, Switzerland, which at that 
time was probably the only existing place where a 
French Protestant could receive a liberal education, 
as the ‘‘ pretended reformed ’’ were not allowed to 
have schools of their own in France, or to send their 
children to other schools without publicly renoun- 
cing their own and professing the national faith. 

A few years later we find that M. L’Estrange mar- 
ried Charlotte Le Mestre, also of Orléans. A few 
years later still, the pair are residing in Paris, where 
the husband is traditionally believed to have been an 
officer of the Royal Guard. Strange as it may seem, 
many Huguenots filled positions in this exclusive 
corps, where they were comparatively safe from per- 
secution, as their places were held by a sort of un- 
written law of inheritance from the days when Henry 
IV had filled its ranks, from their commander down 
to the privates, with those upon whose fidelity he 
could best rely, and these were undoubtedly his old 
brethren in arms, and in the faith which politica) 
reasons had caused him to forsake. 

While her husband was in the Royal Guard, Mme. 
L’Estrange was one of the ‘‘ ladies in waiting ’’ upon 
the Dauphiness, Marie de Baviére, the graceful, 
studious, retiring and accomplished daughter-in-law 
of Leuis XIV, and thus was often obliged to serve 
her turn of duty at St. Germain and sometimes at 
Versailles. Altho Mme. L’Estrange was well known 
to be of the ‘‘ pretended reformed ”’ faith, she was 
not molested because she was a recognized favorite 
of the young Dauphiness. Perhaps the position of 
his wife at court combined with his own in the Royal 
Guard to save M. L’Estrange for a while from perse- 
cution, tho he was known to be a determined if not 
an aggressive Huguenot; but the time came when he 
was obliged to seek safety in flight, and that, too, 
without seeing his wife. She was then serving her 
tour de service at Versailles; and her husband could 
only send her a verbal message, requesting that she 
should join him with their child, and as much of their 
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property as she could convert into ready money, at 
some designated point on the coast where he would 
wait for her as long as possible, and whence they 
could take ship for England. 

The person who was intrusted with the message 
either could not or did not get it to the wife until 
many days, if not some weeks after her husband’s 
flight from Paris. I relate the story as I heard it 
from the lips of my maternal grandmother who had 
heard it from her paternal grandfather. Some of 
the particulars are also given in Baird's ‘‘ History 
of the Huguenot Emigration to America.’’ I be- 
lieve that the parts which rest upon oral tradition 
only are not less trustwerthy than those quoted by 
Mr. Baird which rest upon documentary evidence. 

The husband’s message was at last delivered not 
to the wife, but to some one who conveyed it to the 
Dauphiness. In spite, or rather, perhaps, because of 
her high position, the Dauphiness was herself so 
closely watched that she had not opportunity to 
transmit the husband’s message safely until the hour 
of the coucher, which that night chanced to be par- 
ticularly late. As the Huguenot lady was slipping 
the night-robe over the head of the Dauphiness the 
latter hastily whispered: 

‘<In the cabinet at the foot of the private stairs 
leading to my apartments you will find one who will 
tell you what you must do, and do without a mo- 
ment’s delay.’’ Aloud she added: ‘‘I am sorry you 
are suffering so much. You are excused from duty 
until I send for you.” 

A few moments later Mme. L’Estrange was in the 
designated cabinet. There she first heard that her 
husband had left Paris, she having for some time 
supposed him to be in hiding in that city, and also 
learned that, his flight having become known to the 
authorities, his property had been confiscated. The 
kind Dauphiness had thoughtfully given a purse of 
money to the messenger, but it was not large, as she 
was not highly favored by her father-in-law and had 
never very much ready money at hercommand. The 
messenger had also two horses in readiness and was 
ordered to accompany Mme. L’Estrange until she 
should have got safely started on her journey under 
the care of friends whom she was expected to meet. 
But the Dauphiness had apparently forgotten the ex- 
istence of the child. The infant of two years was 
under the care of the married sister of Mme. L’Es- 
trange in Paris, and thither the mother must first 
proceed, tho the delay was well-nigh fatal to the suc- 
cess of her undertaking. 

So well watched was every avenue of escape from 
Paris that several days were lost before success was 
achieved. Before daybreak Mme. L’Estrange dis- 
guised herself as a very poor woman seeking to go 
beyond the walls and glean food from the droppings 
of the overladen market-wagons coming in. She 
carried her sleeping child inher arms. Her twin sis- 
ter, dressed in all respects precisely like herself, fol- 
lowed at a safe distance. Arrived at the city gate the 
mother begged to be allowed to take her child with 
her, but was not permitted; and it was only by ad- 
dressing the sentry in his native fatozs of the Orléans 
country that he was induced to let the mother her- 
self pass out while he retained the child asa hostage 
tor her return. Two hours later, while the awaken- 
ed child was crying lustily, and the half-distracted 
sentry was busily looking for contraband goods in 
the market-wagons of the peasants, the aunt sudden- 
ly appeared as if she had come in with the wagons, 
and claimed the child, which was gladly yielded to the 
supposed mother. Not for many years after did the 
true mother again see her child;- but when he was 
grown he came to America and married here. He it 
was who related the story to his son, the father of my 
mother’s mother. 

During several weeks after Mme, L’Estrange had 
escaped from Paris her adventures were many. When 
she finally reached the coast it was only to find that 
her husband had been obliged to flee some time’ be- 
fore. Her voyage to England was made inside of 
one of the very large casks in which the common 
kinds of wine were shipped to the wholesale dealers 
inLondon. Insimilar casks, more than sixty persons 
are said to have been shipped at the same time in the 
hold of the same small trading vessel, whose English 
captain was liberally paid for running the risks attend- 
ing such shipments. 

During several years there were many hundreds, if 
not thousands of escapes made in the same manner; 
and who can now imagine the horrors of such a voy- 
age? The trip across the English Channel is not 
very welcome to the majority of travelers to-day, 
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when not more than two or three hours are required 
in vessels which, tho bad enough according to our 
present standards, are princely compared with the 
best of those of two centuries ago. In those days it 
frequently took a week to cross, and sometimes as 
longa time or longer,,was spent rocking at anchor, 
waiting fora favorable wind. Of course, the casks 
holding human freight were not hoisted on board un- 
til the latest moment, but whether waiting on shore 
in momentary peril of detection, or confined in the 
casks on board ship, what an eternity must every 
hour have seemed! 

With a small store of wine ina leathern bottle, 
and some bread, a pillow or two, and such clothing 
as might be conveniently packed in with her, the 
wretched refugee was placed in the great cask, into 
the sides of which many very small holes had been 
bored to admit air, without attracting notice. The 
head of the cask was then secured in its place, and— 
carefully right side up—it’ was placed in the hold, 
where it was skilfully braced to prevent its being 
rolled about when the vessel was under way. My 
mother had seen, in the possession of one of her 
mother’s brothers, a small pillow, filled with softly 
carded rolls of wool, covered with astained and faded 
slip of brocaded silk, which was sacredly treasured 
because it had eased the buffeted head of the revered 
great grandmother when she was tossed about in her 
narrow prison in the hold of the blockade-running 
vessel on the uneasy waves of the English Channel. 

Their Red Sea tne refugees were wont to call this 
Channel, tho they certainly did not cross it in the tri- 
umphal fashion of the hosts whom Moses led from 
bondage to freedom. Some of the ‘‘cask refugees’’ 
were found suffocated when their ‘‘arks of refuge’’ 
were unheaded, and many more were seriously in- 
jured. The only wonder is that such great numbers 
were taken from the French coasts in this way, and 
that so many escaped without more than temporary 
injuries before the persecuting authorities had dis- 
covered and put a stop to similar shipments. More 
fortunate than those who had to cross the Channel 
wére those, like the ancestors of my mother’s father, 
Bolden (or Bauldoin) by name, who were able to cross 
the frontiers into the Low Countries. They had 
trials enough, and hair-breadth escapes by dozens, 
but their bodily sufferings were much less, 

During the weeks that he was waiting his wife’s 
arrival in London M. L’Estrange had, by the influ- 
ence of friends, secured a Lieutenancy in the Guards 
of James II. He had previously been a man of con- 
siderable property, and his wife belonged to a 
wealthy family; but they had been obliged to sacrifice 
almost everything. Such jewels as they had taken 
with them they converted into money, and with this 
and the proceeds of the sale of M. L’Estrange’s com- 
mission, the reunited couple came to New York in 
1688. A few months later they had found their way 
to the settlement which their brethren by blood and 
faith had made, and called the New Rochelle. 

For many years the conditions of life in this place, 
tho not so bitterly hard as those of the Plymouth 
Pilgrims, threescore years earlier, were very trying 
to those who had been gently born and tenderly nur- 
tured in ‘‘ sunny France,” at that time the most ad- 
vanced country in the world in the arts and comforts 
of civilization. Perhaps that is not saying so very 
much, as far as the last are concerned, but scant 
enough were what we now deem the most elementary 
comforts of life even in the palaces of the “Sun- 
King.’’ In this country the French ‘settlements, 
tho originally among the poorest, speedily became 
distinguished bythe amount of comforts and even of 
luxuries, as these were then esteemed, which they 
gathered around them. 


New York City. 


Montaigne, the Provincial Belletrist. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


PARIS was a filthy and muddy little city in Mon- 
taigne’s day, quite distasteful to him, as it was to 
Ronsard and other literary notables. In fact, there 
could be no peaceful and thoughtful rest within its 
walls; the area was entirely given over to violent 
intrigue and sudden calamities. Montaigne went 
there once in a while, to keep in touch with urban 
life, staying but a few days, then hustling back to his 
estate and his goose-quill. Presumably he collected 
books during these visit. The air was sweet with 
the bouquet of fresh lyrics blown in from all quarters 
of France. He must have known the rich, hellenic 
smack of La Belle Cordiére’s verses, of Olivier de 
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Magny’s odes, and of Jacques Tahureau’s rhymes. 
He tasted whatever offered, plucked everybody's 
flowers, charged his diction with the choicest words 
from all the active literary laboratories. Ronsard 
(Amyot, if he may be listed here), D’ Aubigné, Du 
Bartas, and a whole swarm of humming bees filled his 
~ ears with honey-sweet word-cadences, melodies, 
harmonies, which he artfully affected to snub and 
refuse. 

But you can never be sure when he is snubbing, so 
lightly he skips from one mood to another. What 
he seems averse to to-day, he makes eyes at to-mor- 
row—a sort of fickleness which gives his pages just 
the flickering, uncertain light of authentic human 
nature. It seems to me, he rather casually remarks, 
‘‘that poetry has had its turnin our time; we have an 
abundance of good craftsmenin that calling Aurat 
(Daurat), Beze, Buchanan, l'Hospital, Mont-Doré, 
Turnebus; as tothe French, 1 think that they have 
risen to the highest possible mark; and where Ronsard 
and du Bellay are at their best, | do not find them far 
removed from classical perfection.” 

But clearly these Frenchmen did not greatly interest 
him. 

It isalways appetizing to have a great writer’s opin- 
ion of his own style, and Montaigne, disingenuously, 
I think, remarks that he sees no reason why it is any 
more out of taste for a writer to describe himself 
than for a painter to make a portrait of himself. ‘I 
have naturally a jocund and intimate style,’’ he says; 
‘*but its form is my own.’’ More than once he 
frankly confesses his heterogeneous, indistinguishable 
and incalculable literary pilferings. He made his 
booty lawful property by the bee’s process of honey- 
distilling; that is, by passing it through himself and 
giving it his personal flavor. He was aware of the in- 
evitable modification of knowledge, or science, by 
the individual nature that absorbed it. 

‘* Cest une bonne drogue que la science; mais nulle drogue 
n'est assez forte, pour se preserver sans alteration et 
corruption selon le vice du vase qui l’ estuye’’—‘‘ Science is 
a good drug; but no drug is strong enough to preserve 
itself from alteration and corruption by a fault of the 
vessel holding it.” : 

The ‘‘gaie science’’ of the troubadours, still madly 
pursued amid wars and plagues, was no exception; 
he partook of it and sophisticated it with the essence 
of Montaigne. 

It is but carping to deny a man’s originality by go- 
ing a-nosing far along the days, years, centuries be- 
hind him, sniffing for a scent of something remotely 
similar to his work. Theocritus invented the pastoral, 
Montaigne invented the essay, Villon invented 
the personal ballad. Doubtless Montaigne had in 
his library many a book of disquisitions, like 
Cicero’s, of causeries, like those of Aulus 
Gellius, and goodly editions of classics by Henri 
Estienne; but in mone of these was there a 
model for him. Villon’s enormous frankness may 
have captivated him. Ican imagine with what unc- 
tuous and grim satisfaction a man like Montaigne 
would read ‘‘ Regrets de la Belle Heaulmiére,’’ +‘ Bal- 
lade des Pendus,” and eventhe doubtful ‘‘ Les Repues 
Franches’’; for he had a taste quickly ‘attracted by 
human depravity unblushingly confessed. Yet the 
amorphous beauty of his essays was, as he sincere- 
ly boasted, unquestionably his own invention. 

Clément Marot’s edition of Villon, published in 
1533, was probably on one of Montaigne’s five circu- 
lar shelves side by side with the pretty ‘‘ Z’ Adoles- 
cence Clémentine.’’ At ali events there is a strong 
suggestion of Villon’s literary characteristics in the 

‘essays. The ‘‘ Testaments’’ of Villon should be 
studied while reading Montaigne; their splendid jar- 
gon furnishes many a glimpse deep into his spiritual 
lair, and opens up riches lying between his words. 
But there was really no personal resemblance between 
the rascally poet and the highly honest and honorable 
essayist. What seems to me to appear, upon com- 
parison, is a kinship based deep in literary egotism. 
Certain it is that if Montaigne had committed low 
crimes and high crimes, no matter what their nature, 
he would have promptly confessed-and patiently de- 
scribed them in his Essays, as Villon had done a cen- 
tury before in his poems regarding.his troubles con- 
nected with burglaries, robberies, murder and the 
like. 

Montaigne’s literary invention opened the way for 
the modern prose essayists. We need not deny 
Sainte-Beuve’s originality when we point out his in- 
debtedness to the Essays; indeed, it would be hard 
to find a great writer since the beginning of the 
seventeenth century who has not been under literary 
obligations dating back to Montaigne and_ sealed 
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with his delightful mastery of diction. Florio’s 
translation of the Essays appeared in England in 
1603, and if the autographs in the British Museum 
are genuine, we know that Shakespeare and Ben 
Jonson each possessed a copy. It isthe best English 
translation, albeit by no means satisfactory. Florio 
was an Italian, born in London, who became a teach- 
er of French and Italian at Oxford, and most of the 
faults in his Montaigne are clearly due to haste; 
some of them seem not so easily accounted for; but 
upon the whole it is a most delightful rendering. We 
need a thoroughly good modern translation, however, 
to bring the Essays within the understanding of our 
times when books are read at a run. (An excellent 
edition of the Florio is just now appearing from the 
press of the Macmillan Company, edited by Mr. A. R. 
Waller, on the basis of the third folio edition, 1632.) 
But no translation will ever do full justice to Mon- 
taigne’s style. 

We could, however, have an accurate one, with 
the English reading up to date in composition and 
spelling, punctuation and diction. Much depends 
upon the wisest choice of words to make Montaigne’s 
subtle meanings clear. In the French text there is 
no excuse for blundering; the style, once you have 
the key, gives a light, each word a glowworm, a 
firefly, showing its deepest significance with a flash. 
The old French isa trifle difficult in its spelling, at 
first; so a few of Montaigne’s words, long ago modi- 
fied or abandoned, call for the reader’s patience; 
but very soon all trouble is banished; then who 
would have a single phrase altered? 

One of the most interesting things in connection 
with the study of Montaigne is that none of the 
critics has been able to make head or tail of his phi- 
losophy; yet all of them avow that he was a great 
philosopher. Emerson and Walter Pater have given 
us their utmost of acumen and expression in the 
effort to do the impossible. Pater in his chapter on 
Montaigne in ‘‘ Gaston de Latour,’’ almost surpasses 
himself with deliciously spiced and cunningly brewed 
appreciation; but ‘‘ suspended judgment ’’ discloses 
no philosophy—it is but a beaker 

‘“With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stained mouth.” 
Emerson’s ‘‘ Montaigne; or, The Sceptic,’’ is a fine, 
trenchant literary review, inimitably rich in phrases 
and sentences choicely descriptive of Montaigne’s 
literary style and mental vigor. It is a model, in its 
way, of literary substance made heavy with a fragrant 
sap of genius; but where does Montaigne’s philoso- 
phy come in? 3 f 

Yet these two papers—Emerson’s and Pater’s—in 
different ways expose with charming effect the splen- 
did inner core of Montaigne’s literary gift to the 
world. Here we are enlightened and helped. Mon- 
taigne was not a philosopher, for suspended judg- 
ment is not philosophy; no more is mere impartial 
skepticism. Hewas a belletrist with a superb capac- 
ity for saying just what he thought, and with an 
incomparable genius for thinking the most engaging, 
the most enticing, the most amazingly acicular, and, 
alas! often the most disgusting things in the world. 
He could have come dangerously near making a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear; but to his immortal credit 
he did not try to doit. What he said he said with 
absolute mastery of verbal art; but he obscured no 
meaning with a mist of fascinating diction. The 
worst and the best of his thoughts are taken at a 
glance; they stand out from the page like jeweled 
bosses on a shield, or like repellent gargoyles on a 
medieval building. 
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High Tide at Hampton. 
BY KATE FOOTE COE, 


THE requirements to visit Hampton, either with or 
without its Normal Institute for colored peuple and 
Indians, are of a very exacting nature. One wants 
to be above all things archeological and ethnological 
—one also wants to be a Colonial Dame or Sir, and 
also a Daughter or Son of the Revolution, and lastly 
one ought to be an ex-rebel or a Yankee. The coun- 
try is flat; but the sea puts into the land bewitching 
reaches of water and, with the coloring of mists, with 
groups of trees and the dancing boats, one does not 
miss hills and mountains. 

Here is where one should thrill inthinking of John 
Smith, and so of Powhatan and Pocahontas; then 
think of the first cargo of slaves landing here, 
brought in by our erring forefathers; and then re- 
member the ‘‘Merrimac’’ and the ‘‘ Monitor.”’ 
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Think of Jamestown not far away, with its melancholy 
fragment of tower still standing, the oldest bit of 
Saxon building on American soil. Thehand of the 
spoiler, worse than that of time, has been fenced off by 
a high wire netting which the Antiquarian Society of 
Virginia has drawn round the old graveyard with 
its desecrated tombs, and some of the fragments will 
be saved; but one cannot but regret that our fore- 
fathers had not also belonged to Ethnological and An- 
tiquarian Societies. 

In Williamsburg, eight miles from Jamestown, is 
still kept the silver communion service of the James- 
town church—three pieces; a paten, a chalice and an 
alms basin of silver, bearing the marks of the hammer- 
work that made it, and dated 1611. 

In another direction one is within driving distance 
of Yorktown. Proper feeling Sons and Daughters of 
the American Revolution should turn their thoughts 
in this direction, It sleeps ona high bluff of the 
York River—a long, straggly street three inches deep 
in sand. The houses are a story and a half high with 
dormered roofs, and chimneys built on at the gable 
There is a court-house, very old and 
with records valuable to antiquarians and genealo- 
gists. There is a custom-house dating back to the 
days when the town grew rich in sending out its to- 
bacco from the peninsula around. The Nelson 
house is a fine old product of colonial days. Its walls 
are brick, making deep, picturesque window-seats, 
and the hall is paneled from floor to ceiling, and with 
a broad sweep of stair and an awful modern rail- 
fence down its side with the scars of the handsome 
old balustrade still visible. The Moore house, where 
the articles of surrender were wrung from poor old 
Cornwallis by the polite but unrelenting Washington, 
is a mile or two out from the town. It is of wood 
and is like the houses in the town, and has an air of ° 
not appreciating the honors that were conferred upon 
it; the only heirloom is a cannon-ball high up in the 
chimney, seen from the outside and thought to be 
genuine. Two or three great live-oaks are the most 
picturesque and beautiful feature about the house. 
Yorktown is the place to feel an especial thrill about 
Mr. Smith. In his day and on his map it was an 
Indian town with an Indian name. 
eyster-shells 
to live well. 

Two aboriginal races meet at the Hampton Normal 
Institute, one indigenous, one imported—we proud- 
ly call them that, as if we had never been aborigines 
ourselves. But herethey are, their origin too recent 
to be forgotten, nearly eight hundred of the blacks 
and a hundred and forty of the reds. Both sexes 
are represented by picked examples—Hampton trains 
for teaching, and must have bright examples that they 
may shine when they come themselves to teach. So 
without fear of your scalp you see strong Sioux faces 
gathered at evening chapel, and you hear a hymn 
sung by the ever-musical blacks, instead of a weird 
chant, half lullaby, half lion’s roar, such as leaping 
blacks may be singing at that moment around coun- 
cil fires in Dahomey. White people gather on the 
edge of this crowd, a few visitors, and the teachers 
who lead them. The roadsare many. Some teach- 
ers appeal to the Spelling-Book and the Reader and 
meet a response; others find their way to the brain 
through the hands. The boy is given manual train- 
ing—his brain has to run down through his arms and 
out at his finger tips; but it works; and later he is 
able to appreciate a book as he never would if he had 
taken any other road. There are two things the 
black man has to contend with—the influence of the 
two hundred years of his enforced servility on our 
shores and his kinked hair. Why did nature inflict 
this last? It is the hardest of all for the white man 
toforgive. We could get over his color; in a century 
or two we shall have forgotten that he was once a 
‘‘chattel’’; but that woolly head! We give angels 
two sets of upper limbs, which is against all reasona- 
ble anthropology, and we put feathers on the wings 
and nowhere else about the body —yes, but 
we get around that by relegating angels to Heaven; 
they are Heaven-born, and we don’t have to mix with 
them on the horse-cars and the railways. But the 
black man has wool—like a sheep; and really we 
can’t get over it. The Indian has black, straight 
hair, shining and smooth in the braided locks of the 
girls, cut short with the boys. He had various disa- 
greements with our forefathers. We tried to fight 
him, and could not do that very well until our fron- 
tiermen had learned his little ways. When we 
broke up our ordered, soldierly line, took to the 
brush and became good marksmen,.we had learned 
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our lesson. But as we slowly drove him west- 
ward, and further westward, we began to despise 
him, because he would not work. That was our great 
stronghold—the Indian would not work; he was 
lazy. So we despised him heartily for that, and 
took great comfort in the thought. We disregarded 
all that fine, keen training of ear and eye that the 
hunter and warrior must have to be successful; we 
set up our own standard of civilization and meas- 
ured him by it. We said he made slaves of his 
women, and disregarded the fact that all the personal 
property in an Indian village belongs to the women, 
and her rights are respected, and his children take 
the mother’s name. No, the Indian was a savage, 
uncivilized—our own standard again; and now 
we find that he lived by a ritual more complex 
than any of our most boasted religions, and that 
his code of manners and customs was as intri- 
cate and absolute as that of the most civilized 
court in Europe. Well, well, this will never do, we 
must pay him the respect that he demands, perhaps; 
but now he must fall into our way; he must step out 
with us, toe the mark, and show that he can take 
on different methods of thinking and driessing, and 
eating and sleeping. The same with: the negro; 
hence the Hampton Institute, and Carlisle, and Has- 
kell and Forest Grove, and Booker T. Washington, 
and Atlanta, and the gift of Mr. Hand, and the Slater 
Fund. 

Hampton is now thirty years old, and has begun to 
see its grandchildren come back to its shelter. The 
grave of its founder, General Armstrong, lies over on 
a little bend of the water, almost opposite the school 
—pathetic with the lava boulder at its head from 
Hawaii, his birthplace, and with a quartz boulder 
from Williamstown, Mass., his a/ma mater, at its feet 
—sweet with the early violets; and with names. of 
Indians and blacks on the few other gravestones 
in the little inclosure sacred to the dead of the 
Hampton School. 

The one thousand black and red people here require 
a staff of a hundred to look after them, with doctor 
and chaplain and bugle calls, and a brass band, which 
plays at noon and makes the march to dinner of the 
well-drilled battalion an event; it has a hospital and 
a saw mill, and a long line of trades schools newly 
finished. The black-colored man and the red-colored 
work and play and study side by side. They mingle 
perfectly, and receive equal treatment. I asked 
about the education of the Indian girls, and found 
that from the difference in their surroundings at home 
on a reservation—that blot on the free acres of this 
country—they have a little different training. The 
girls do their washing in a plain, old-fashioned way, 
with tubs and lines and flat-irons—no steam, ro 
mangle, no modern improvements; but just as 
they will have to do the same work when they get 
back to the reservation. But they see the other ways, 
and they have them to remember and try to intro- 
duce among their less improved friends. The black 
girls will have more of the environment of the white 
race and can goon in the same linesasthey. This 
brings up that old question as tothe prudence of giv- 
ing the Indian white education and then dropping 
him back into primitive surroundings. Somebody 
said that the only answer to this was, ‘‘Fgrward.” 
Go on, create a lump of leaven and it will work; 
and so it has. Slowly the little center has been 
throwing out its influences; more boys and girls that 
want civilized surroundings, appearing from year to 
year: more Government schools, as feeders for the 
larger schools off the reservation; they have begun to 
tell, and in their education they have included many 
Congressmen and even so august personages as Sena- 
tors; andthe Government grants have been more en- 
lightened in their purposes. 

The Hampton School has a system of drainage that 
is modern and has decreased its sick rates in three years 
very much. Now it hasa hospital with two or three 
inmates only, and during the long, hot summer there 
have been only three fever cases out of the 300 who 
remain here all the year, All solid refuse from all 
sources is carted out on the land of the farm and 
does its duty there in fertilizing the soil. The water 
from the kitchens and laundries is pumped through 
a long pipe out into the channel waters of Hampton 
Roads, and is never heard from again in any way. 
The sea flows along the edge of the grounds, and is 
boarded off for a few hundred feet neartwo or three 
of the large buildings, and there is a clean, sweet mar- 
gin ofland along these. I said boarded, for that is all 
it is; some kind heart will some day give the money 
for a stone embankment along the whole water’ face 
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of the school land’and make himself a noble monu- 
ment. Victoria did not put her hand into her own 
pocket for the embankment along the Thames that 
is called by her name; it is named for her reign; this 
is a Republic, and a similar work could be named 
after the giver. 

The Trades Unions of the North are coming in 
slowly, and {Northern capital follows them, They 
push out the black man—that kinked hair. The 
negro has got to learn, so that he can become a con- 
tractor himself. He must be able to take the plans 
for a building, put his black workmen upon it, and 
do the whole thing within the limits of his own color. 
For this he must be trained. The prejudice against 
him is doing him good, in that it brings out his 
capacities. There is nothing like forcing a man to 
the wall; he must strike out then or perish. 

The negro wants the environment of the white 
man. He cannot be left alone, as he is in Hayti, as 
he isin Trinidad. In the latter place the English 
Government has imported coolie labor from India, be- 
cause the negroes there decline to work. The white 
population in the island is only 15,000, and it is not 
enough to stem the tide. In Barbadoes the black 
man isso numerous he has to work—the environ- 
ment is greater than the climate and the ease-loving 
nature of man. He must eat—something; so in 
Barbadoes he works, he leaves the island to get work 
in other places. You find English-speaking negroes 
from Barbadoes scattered about in South America, 
working in various capacities. Race prejudice here 
in North America is not without a saving quality, if 
it forces the black man to develop alongside the 
Since the War of 1862 the two streams have 
flowed along, side by side, with no intermingling. 
It will take centuries for that mingling to come, if it 
ever does. That remembrance of forced servitude 
will hang round both races, making the one super- 
cilious in its thought and the other resentful. With 
the Indian the problem is easier. His hair is straight, 
he scalped the idea of slavery in its birth; all he 
needs is a fair chance, such as we give alien races 
from the old countries. He will blend, and ina cen- 
tury or two more will be regarding the ancient ways of 
his race, preserved in museums, with grave, friendly 
curiosity and nothing more, 
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The French Republic and French 
Religion. 
BY STODDARD DEWEY, 


THE general election of Deputies is to take place 
on the second and fourth Sundays of May. As the 
Chamber of Deputies has practically sovereign power 
under the present parliamentary constitution of 
France, the result will determine the general attitude 
of the French Government for four years to come. 
From the almost unanimous demonstration of feel- 
ing during the Zola trial, there is every reason to ex- 
pect a pronounced reaction toward the national tradi- 
tions of the past. I cannot pretend to appreciate 
this from the religious point of view, which presup- 
poses a certain guidance of Providence. But from 
the point of view of Christian morality, it is not at 
all certain that France is about taking a step back- 
ward in her evolution. The lack of sensitiveness to 
individual right and liberty, and a race distrust which 
seems very like religious intolerance, are undoubted 
imperfections, if not positive evils. But in the old 
ways there is a certain good, which should not be 
sacrificed to civil and political progress. 

The present reaction 1s partly due to the desire of 
the majority of the French people to preserve this 
good. By itself this conservative spirit would not 
destroy the Republic, altho it must help on the dis- 
satisfaction of an exclusive patriotism which is ac- 
customed to rely on personal Government. The 
words in which this religious reaction is announced 
by writers who cannot be called religious are some- 
what startling to sober Protestants; but I think there 
is something connected with them which Protestants, 
under the circumstances, will look on with sympa- 
thy. This can be stated clearly. 

For the French, as a people, both the belief in God 
and all that follows such belief, and the obligations 
of morality as understood by Christians, are still part 
and parcel of the Roman Catholic religion, and em- 
bodied in the organisms of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Take quite away from the people, and es- 
pecially from the young, the influence of the Church 
and you risk a France in which the Ten Command- 
ments are no longer known, ‘ 
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It is the recognition of this fact, as much as 
wounded patriotism, which has led even irreligious 
men and Voltaireans to take sides with a reaction 
which, in part, is religious. This explains the popu- 
larity of Edouard Drumont’s campaign among the 
Jews (for which there are economic pretexts), and the 
general distrust of the Protestant influence which has 
hitherto molded the Republic. Freethinkers who, 
under the name of Freemasons, have had twenty 
years of uninterrupted successes, are losing ground 
in the very Radical party which they created. 

M. Brunétiére is the dogmatist of the popular 
movement. Asthe director of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes and founder of a philosophy of criticism in 
succession of Sainte-Beuve and Taine, he would 
scarcely be recognized as Catholic or even Christian. 
It is possible that his recent utterances are the sign 
of an evolution going on in his own conscience; but 
possibly, also, they are only a philosopher’s recogni- 
tion of what he would consider facts in the natural 
history of Frenchmen, In an after-dinner speech at 
Besancon, in the presence of the Archbishop, he 
pointed out the connection of the new idealism 
(which is a revolt against the naturalism of Zola) with 
religion, 

‘““We no longer admit to-day, as was done only 
twenty-five years ago, and even less, that unbelief 
or incredulity are a proof of liberty, breadth, reach of 
mind. The denial of the supernatural passed then for 
the very condition of the scientific mind. Intoxicated 
with knowing a little more than our fathers, men 
boasted that they had annihilated, suppressed, made 
ridiculous all mystery. Voltaireanism was always 
alive and growing; it was fashionable to professit. If 
you wish to know what has become of this fashion, I 
refer you to Mr. Balfour’s book on the ‘ Foundations 
of Belief’; I refer you tothe declarations—so simple, 
yet so clear—which Pasteur so often repeated; and, as 
I am speaking in his native country, why should I not 
also refer to the notes of Proudhon, only recently pub- 
lished, on Renan’s ‘Life of Jesus’? Wrapped as we 
are in obscurity which seems to thicken as we strive to 
pierce it, and condemned, moreover, by the constitution 
of our mind to see, as has been said, the supernatural 
reappear at the circumference of our knowledge, men 
recognize that the sincerest faith, as also the humblest 
and the highest and the widest science—even that 
which, if most ‘modern,’ can coexist 
brain.” 

This is the philosophical conclusion ef M.:Brune- 
tiére. He followed it up with his conclusions as a 
patriot: 
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‘*Wherever I have passed I have been able to see 
that Catholicism is France and that Fran¢e is Cathol- 
icism. I had often heard it said, and I was ready to 
believe it. I have seen it, I am now convinced of it, 
and without doubt I should have little difficulty in con- 
vincing you also; but I should wish, apart from all 
party-spirit and in the sole interest of the greatness of 
the French name, that every Frenchman might be con- 
vinced of itas we are. I say distinctly—in the sole in- 
terestof the greatness of the French name and country. 
To-day the state of the civilized world is such that a 
Frenchman can do nothing against Catholicism without 
injury to the,greatness of France, to the greater profit 
of some hostile power; and, reciprocally, inthe entire 
world, whether in China or in Canada, whatever he may 
do in the interest of Catholicism, he does it, or at least 
he has done it until now, in the interest of France her- 
self. For me, this reason alone would be enough to 
encourage me in the resolution I have taken and in 
which I shall persevere.”’ 


After patriotism comes a well-warranted concern 
for national morality. During the more violent years 
of the Republic’s contest with the Church, even the 
name of God was expunged from all schoolbooks, on 
the plea of absolute neutrality. Recent administra- 
tions have somewhat softened this childish rigor, to 
the great indignation of the Radicals, who, it must 
be said, have the official countenance of Freemasonry 
as represented by the Grand Orient, M. Berthelot, 
the eminent chemist who was the lifelong friend of 
Renan, M. Clémenceau, and the rest. All these still 
take seriously what Jules Ferry is reported to have 
said to the ‘‘lay education’’ adopted by the Republic 
—‘‘Our aim is to dechristianize France!’’ 

Whatever may be the truth in theory, in practice 
the artificial and expensive system of education 
adopted by the State has proved itself inefficient 
from the moral point of view. M. Guillois, one. of 
the most respected judges, who has been chiefly oc- 
cupied with juvenile criminals, has declared that the 
increase of criminality among the young has this sys- 
tem for its principal, if not only, cause. This is un- 
doubtedly the sentiment of the settled families of the 
country. The rich send their children to religious 
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colleges, which, consequently, furnish the larger part 
of their officersto army and navy. This fact came out 
. plainly during the Zola trial; but there is no need to 
hunt a conspiracy to explain it. It is the natural re- 
sult of the present state of things in France, which a 
school law evidently cannot change. A single exam- 
ple of the past week will suffice to show the state of 
mind of the people of law and order throughout the 
country. 

A young workman in a country village, living in 
an illegitimate union, murdered an entire family of 
six persons, under circumstances of extreme brutali- 
ty, for the purpose of obtaining the money which his 
tastes demanded and his idleness did not permit him 
toearn. At the burial of his victims, one of the 
usual discourses at the grave was made by the 
Deputy of thedistrict. He belongs, it is true, to the 
Right or Royalist party of the Chamber; but he is a 
wealthy land-owner and public-spirited manufacturer, 
and served as an officer in the Franco-Prussian War 
—that is, he fairly represents the substantial portion 
of the higher middle class. He uttered the following 
words, in the presence of the sub-Prefect, who repre- 
sented the Government on the occasion: 

‘* The author of this abominable crime belongs, I am 
convinced, tothat class uf individuals who are willing 
to acknowledge neither God nor master; to the class 
too often prepared, under the insidious pretext of neu- 
trality, by the religious war carried on in the schools. 
It iscertain that the civic morality for the use of our 
philosophers does not sufficiently arm the youthof our 
day against the bestiality and ferocity of certain 
crimes.”’ 

M. Brunetiére, in his article on the Zola trial, says 
frankly that the reaction, with all its extravagances 
of anti-Semitism, anti-Protestantism, and the rest, has 
come from the spontaneous uprising of the people 
against a system unnatural to them, and imposed on 
them by ‘‘ Freemasons, Protestants and Jews.’’ To 
this M. de Vogué, who is scarcely a Catholic in faith, 
altho he inaugurated the Neo-Christianity of Tolstoi 
in French University circles, adds that the founders 
of this system identified with the Republic, were 
strangers to the French race, or, at least, to its tra- 
ditions. 

While these utterances, taken by themselves, can- 
not but be distasteful to Protestants, they should 
still be considered with attention. An old race can- 
not be reformed in a day; and a reform which would 
do away with the Ten Commandments among a great 
part of the people, can hardly serve as a basis to 
Christianity under any form. The political capital 
which is being made of the situation is another 
thing. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


BY MABEL HAY BARROWS, 





AT last it has come! Day after day people have 
hung about the Capitol, hoping to be in the House 
when the critical moment should arrive and the reso- 
lution should be passed expressing the sense of Con- 
gress on the Cuban question in a joint resolution. 
Tho a joint resolution means the combined action of 
House and Senate, the interest last Wednesday cen- 
tered most in the action of the House as the popular 
body and the one which it was felt would best reflect 
the wishes of the President and the people. } 

At three o’clock on Wednesday, April 13th, the 
joint resolution was introduced in the House by Mr. 
Adams, acting chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, in the absence of Mr. Hitt, Chairman, on ac- 
count of sickness. 

Excitement was at flood-tide. Tho there was an 
agreement between the Democratic and Republican 
members of the committee as to the presentation of 
the Republican resolution and the Democratic sub- 
stitute, an unfortunate misunderstanding arose on 
the floor among members of both parties, culmina- 
ting in an occurrence which cast a blot on the his- 
tory of the day. Tho party feeling is sometimes 
strong in the House, it is, on the whole, one of the 
best-behaved parliamentary bodies in the world. 
This made the breach of good temper and discipline 
the more notable. Before the day closed, however, 
the two members who had forgotten themselves made 
their explanations, and the unhappy difference did 
not become a matter of record in the Journal of the 
House. 

It is a rare thing to have the silver mace, the sym- 
bol of authority, carried about by the sergeant-at- 
arms. Usually the gavel of the Speaker is sufficient 
to bring the House to order. That it was necessary 
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to take it from its resting-place twice on Wednesday 
shows the high state of tension and excitement that 
prevailed in the House. 

The difference of opinion on which the parties were 
lined against each other was simply on the form of 
the resolution, the Democrats wishing to recognize 
the independence of Cuba at the outset, and the Re- 
publicans wishing to postpone such recognition till a 
more appropriate time. Inthe final vote both parties 
practically came together, and the unity of North 
and South and the common feeling at the last are 
worth remembering. The strain could not outlast 
the three hours and a half before the final vote was 
ended, and during the last hour there was a sense of 
relief, as if Congress had fulfilled its duty and the 
responsibility was to be again transferred to the 
President. ; 

Scarcely any great excitement can live through a 
thirty-five minute roll-call, and when three of them 
come in close succession the effect is very quieting. 
Onlya rare violent ‘‘No’’ on the last vote, or astrong 
‘*Ay’’ on the Democratic side, cheered by the Re- 
publicans, awoke any attention. It was certainly re- 
markable that out of that great body of men only 
nineteen were in opposition. The long-expected 
crisis had come and been met ina strong one-minded 
way, and, if personal difficulties had not arisen, one 
might have said with dignity. 

The resolution as passed by the House is under- 
stood to meet the desires of the President. While 
the Democratic substitute would have been a positive 
declaration of war, the resolution, as it stands, di- 
rects the President to intervene at once in the interest 
of peace, order and an independent government in 
Cuba. The President is not directed, but is author- 
ized and empowered to use the army and navy to 
carry out the resolution. 

In the Senate, on Thursday, Senator Hoar, of Mas- 
sachusetts, made a great impression by his calm but 
eloquent review and defense of the whole course of 
President McKinley. It was acknowledged to be one 
of the greatest speeches Senator Hoar ever delivered, 
and one of the most powerful ever made in the Sen- 
ate. Much of its power lay not in impassioned elo- 
quence, but in its absoiute fairness. Senator Hoar 
spoke for more than two hours, The galleries were 
crowded, and every corner of the floor was filled, the 
members of the House having deserted their own 
chamber to hear him. It is believed that the Senate 
will eventually accept the House resolution. 

On Easter Monday while the fathers of the nation 
were considering war their children were peacefully 
rolling eggs in the White Lot. It was pleasant that 
inthe midst of pressure and excitement the little 
ones were not forgotten, and the old Easter custom 
of Washington was observed. On Easter Monday the 
years roll back, and we are children again. We all 
play together, old and young, black and white. We 
take our green and magenta baskets with purple, 
orange and green eggs, and we sit on the grass and 
listen to the babel of child voices, and the distant 
strains of the red-coated band, whose instruments 
flash in the sun, and we wave our handkerchiefs to 
the gentle lady of the White House on the balcony. 
To a foreigner it must be novel to see the undisguised 
curiosity and frank admiration of the ~ open- 
eyed crowd who stand below the balcony and 
stare and stare and stare. Around her are pretty. 
ladies in dainty frocks, wives and daughters of the 
Cabinet and some of the Ambassadors; but the one 
person of interest to the children is the sweet-faced 
woman inthe center, Mrs. McKinley sits patiently 
interested in the gay-colored crowd below, waving 
her handkerchief till her arm must ache, kissing her 
hand to eager little faces and smiling on those 
around her. From timeto time the President looks 
out from an upper window and is greeted with shrill 
cheers from small throats. In that happy atmos- 
phere no disturbing thought is felt—except that it 
may rain. Theclouds gather—not so black as those 
hanging over the Capitol—and anxious parents and 
cautious nurse-maids begin to collect their charges. 
Mrs. McKinley rises to take her farewell, the other 
ladies following her, and a white-aproned maid steps 
to the front of the balcony and looks up at the sky 
and then over the stretch of upturned faces.> She 
is regarded with interest but without surprise, ex- 
cept by the stray Englishman who wonders how it 
would seem if one of the Queen's attendants should 
calmly turn her back upon ner sovereign and stand 
forthin plain sight between her and the multitude. 

The crowds press toward the gates, and a police- 
man urges them on, saying: ‘‘Its half-past four now, 
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and it will rain in ten minutes.’’ His watch must 
be slow, forit rains in less than three. Blinding drops 
pelt down, followed by drenching sheets of water. 
The compact crowd breaks with a shriek into a skelter- 
ing mob, running, breathless, to the nearest shelter. 
The steps of the Treasury and the War, State and 
Navy buildings are black with people huddled good- 
naturedly together, joking over their mishap and 
screaming at every clap of thunder. The White Lot 
is deserted, and only the unpleasant litter of paper 
and egg-shells tells of the merry-making just ended. 

Great is the enthusiasm over the return of Consul- 
General Fitzhugh Lee. His progress North was in 
the nature of a triumph. A special car brought 
him through to Washington in brief time. Crowds 
gathered around the Pennsylvania Ruilroad Station 
and lined the streets to see General Lee drive to the 
State Department. He must have been much grati- 
fied atthe demonstrations here, tho he had been 
lustily cheered along the way, and at Richmond was 
royally received by Governor Tyler. 

On the evening of General Lee’s arrival a vast 
number of people flocked to the Shoreham, some 
coming with torches in procession, some following 
aimlessly behind, some standing expectant on the 
street corners. A patriotic serenade had been ar- 
ranged for the Cunsul-General, and the poor man who 
had not had a minute’s rest from his wearisome trip 
from Havana had to step out on the balcony ard 
speak to the assembled multitude. His handsome 
bronzed face was shown forth in the darkness by a 
search-light from the Columbian University across 
the way, and his few words were interrupted and 
followed by ringing student cheers, in which the 
multitude joined. The Marine Band and Fan- 
ciulli’s, of New York, played national airs, and alto- 
gether it was quite stirring. 

Only a few blocks away the Masons were forming 
in march to the Masonic Fair—lines of black-coated 
men, spotted with their tiny white aprons. Wedding 
carriages sped through the empty side-streets, avoid- 
ing the blocked thoroughfares. Groups of people in 
evening dress leaned out of the open cars in conta- 
gious excitement, and on that first summer night of 
the season it seemed as if all the world were in the 
street. 

The after-Lenten season set in promptly, with its 
high-tide of weddings, left-over teas, musicales, con- 
certs, and the big Masonic Fair. A naval wedding 
that was to have been celebrated at Easter was so 
affected by the war-scare that it was hurried off a 
week earlier, to the undoubted delight of the bride- 
groom. The other military weddings came off with 
more deliberation. 

One of the sweetest brides was the daughter of 
Senator Teller, of Colorado, who changes her name 
from Teller to Tyler. It is said that just before her 
marriage she resigned her position as chairman of a 
foreign affairs committee in a small literary club of 
the city. She evidently believes more in domestic 
peace than in foreign war. 

Josef Hoffman, Ysaye, Marteau, Gerardy, La- 
chaume and Del Puente have gladdened the hearts 
of music lovers. Fun-loving people and fond rela- 
tives found endless amusement at the Benefit for the 
Art Students’ League—a burlesque vaudeville en- 
acted by the art students themselves. One of the 
patriotic groups nearly came to grief for lack of some 
one to play the part of Spain, till the manager, one 
of the foremost cartoonists of thecity, agreed to take 
it himself. 

College glee-clubs are taking advantage of their 
holidays to please our fancy with mandolins and 
jolly choruses. Private theatricals come thick and 
fast. Spring excursions to Mount Vernon and Cabin 
John are made on every one of these heavenly spring 
days. When the hepaticas and arbutus have come 
and gone, and lilacs tell of warmth and sweetness, 
we feel that it is no false alarm, that spring is full 
upon us and summer is coming down the lane. 


THE medical missionary, [. Hunter Wells, M.D., 
writes from. Pyengyang, in Korea, that a small hospital 
over which he presides, and accommodating between 
thirty and fifty in-patients, cost only $1,200. The floors 
in the wards are of stone, covered with clay and paper, 
and heated underneath. The patient’s board costs 12 
cents perdiem. The first assistant gets $3.50 a month, 
the second one $3, and the errand boy $1.80, Drugs 
are obtained from Japan for less than half what they 
cost here, and the entire expense for everything but 
the missionary’s salary, which comes from America, was 
$1,000 foreighteen months. Hospital care averaged ten 
cents a patient, 
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Science. 
* Liquefied Air. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY HALE, PH.D. 


Nort a score of years has passed since it was believed 
that the gases composing the atmosphere were incapa- 
ble of liquefaction. These gases, as well as hydrogen, 
had retained the gaseous form under the greatest 
pressure which could be applied to them, and they 
were called irreducible. 

In 1879, however, it was found that under the com- 
bined influence of great cold and great pressure lique- 
faction was possible; and some twelve or fourteen years 
later Professor Dewar discovered a process which, tho 
difficult, costly and complicated, enabled him to liquefy 
these gases in sufficient quantity to experiment on their 
qualities, and we now know that there is no irreducible 
gas. 

Interest in this subject has just been revived by the 
success of Mr. Charles E. Tripler, of New York City, 
in liquefying air in large quantity and at small cost by 
a simple apparatus devised by him. It is said that by 
Professor Dewar’s process it cost nearly or quite $1,500 
toliquefy a single quart of air; whereas Mr. Tripler, 
while he does not liquefy air to make a business of 
selling it in this condition, has supplied it at the rate 
of ten dollars a gallon, and the actual cost of produ- 
cing it is very much less than this. 

There is for every kind of gas and vapor a degree ot 
temperature called the critical point, above which the 
gas cannot be liquefied, m atter how greatly it may 
be compressed. The relation of this point to the nor- 
mal boiling-point, or the temperature at which the liq- 
uid boils under usual atmospheric pressure, differs 
much in different substances. The following table 
shows these points for most of the gases and vapor 
which compose the atmosphere. Argon is not given, 
as information in regard to it was not accessible. 


Critical 


Normal 
Temperature. Boiling-point. 
OREN ... 2.000000 —118° C.—190° F. —183° C. —297° F. 
Nitrogen........... —146° C. —231° F. —194° C. —317° F. 
i EEE ee —140° C, —220° F. —191° C. —312° F. 
Carbon dioxid..... 31°C. 88°F. 
ee ee a 370°C. 690° F. 100° C, 212° F. 


In order to liquefy air, or other supposed ‘‘ irreduci- 
ble” gas, then, the problem is how to reduce the tem- 
perature below the critical point at the same time that 
the gas is under great pressure. This Mr. Tripler has 
solved by the very simple process of compressing the 
air by a force-pump in successive condensers under in- 
creased pressure, till a pressure of 2,000 pounds to the 
square inch has been secured, and then reducing tne 
temperature by letting out a portion of the compressed 
air, which, by its sudden expansion, withdraws heat 
from the remaining air to such ani extent as to reduce 
its temperature below the critical point, when liquefac- 
tion ensues. 

The liquid airis aclear, colorless liquid, when filtered 
resembling water. It is intensely cold, the tempera- 
ture as shown in the above table being 312° below zero. 
It is constantly boiling, as it absorbs heat from sur- 
rounding objects,and thus it gradually resumes the 
gaseous condition. If inclosed in vessels thickly sur- 
rounded with a nen-conductor, however, it boils but 
very slowly, and may be kept thus in an open vessel for 
many hours, and may be transported from place to 
place. 

I visited Mr. Tripler’s laboratory on the twenty- 
fourth of March. He had just sent off a quantity of 
liquid air to Johns Hopkins University, a distance of 
190 miles, to be used by Prof. George F. Barker in a. 
lecture there. 

At the time of my visit to the laboratory, Mr. Trip- 
ler was entertaining a party of friends by exhibiting 
the properties of liquid air. Cold as it is, the fingers 
may be plunged into it for an instant, because it is in 
the spheroidal state, and does not actually wet them. 
When poured upon any surface it breaks into drops 
which immediately volatilize. It absorbs heat so rap- 
idly from all surrounding substances, that when poured 
into a glass tube standing in water or whisky, the 
liquid surrounding the tube is soon frozen. As the 
liquid air boils away the nitrogen first evaporates, be- 
cause its boiling-point is lower than that of nitrogen. 
After a while nearly pure liquid oxygen remains. A cup 
of ice was removed from the outside of one of these 
tubes. Inside it liquid oxygen was poured, then steel 
was burned in the oxygen. 

In another experiment a blow-pipe was extemporized 
by putting liquid air into a vessel to which a tube was 
attached, and the vaporization of the air forced air 
through the tube so as to blow to red heat an ignited 
hard carbon, which was then plunged into liquid oxy- 
gen, and burned intensely in the midst of the surround- 
ing cold liquid. The characteristic odor of ozone was 
noticeable. 

The air, as it vaporizes, does so in a white cloud like 
the vapor of water. Some liquid air was inclosed in a 
bottle in which a tube was fitted, and the pressure of 
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the boiling air caused a fountain of vaporized air to 
issue from the tube. y 

A bung pounded into a bottle containing liquid air, 
was blown to the ceiling with a loud pop. ; 

Liquid oxygen is somewhat heavier than water. 
Liquid air was poured upon water. After the nitrogen 
had boiled off, the oxygen would sink into the water 
in little globes which descended till they reachedadepth 
of water where the ebullition of the descending globe 
became so violent as to raise it again to the surface, 
which process was repeated overand overagain—a very 
pretty experiment. 

The cold of the liquid air is so intense that india-rub- 
ber, immersed in it, became brittle, and broke like 
glass. So also did the tin cup containing liquid air. 

An exhaust pump was attached to a glass tube con- 
taining liquid air, and the vaporized air was drawn off, 
causing violent ebullition in the tube. So great a de- 
gree of cold was thus produced as to cause a liquefac- 
tion of the air of the room on the outside of the tube, 
and evensome crystals of frozen air were formed, the 
temperature requisite to freeze air being stated by Mr. 
Tripler at about 400 below zero. 

Such is the avidity of liquid oxygen for hydrocar- 
bons that violent explosions are caused by burning such 
substances as alcohol or cotton waste in the oxygen. 
An iron pipe open at both ends and a copper pipe open 
at one end, were shown at the laboratory, which had 
been shattered by explosions thus caused, the energy 
of chemical combination being so enormous that the re- 
sulting gases broke their way through the tube, instead 
of escaping by the open end only a few inches distant. 

These experiments are replete with scientific interest. 
It seems probable, also, that important economic re- 
sults may follow. These powerful agents, so cheaply 
procured and so easily transported, must have uses in 
the arts which cannot yet be defined. Just what they 
are may not yet be understood; but it is well that the 
inventive genius of America should apply itself to the 
problem of utilizing these wonderful products. 

Meanwhile the subject excites equal interest in Eu- 
rope. An apparatus of Dr. Carl Linde was exhibited at 
the Society of Arts in London on March 7th and 8th, 
which operates on the regenerative principle, utilizing 
the air under high pressure to cool off that under lower 
pressures by escaping through an orifice from one 
chamber tothe other. The degrees of pressure range 
from 16 to 100 atmospheres, and a temperature of 
about 200° C. is produced. 


Fine Arts. 


American Painter, Winslow 
Homer, N.A. 


THERE are many American painters, including the 
‘«Ten,’’ whose art is more or less suavely and grace- 
fully cosmopolitan. In the work of Mr. J. Alden 
Weir, the most rustic of them all, one may feel a strong 
Japanese influence. But there is one painter who is of 
all others pre-eminently American in character, choice 
of subjects and artistic sympathies, and whose reputa- 
tion abroad rests on his Americanism; and that is Mr. 
Winslow Homer. We have at present a unique oppor- 
tunity to know him at his best, and through a long se- 
ries of thirty years of evolution, first through the kind- 
ness of a member of the Union League Club, who 
formed its last monthly exhibition of twenty-five paint- 
ings by Inness and twenty-five by Mr. Homer from his 
private gallery, allowing them to remain upon the walls 
of the Club Gallery until fall, and, secondly, through 
the display at the Knoedler Galleries of twenty-seven 
of Mr. Homer’s more recent water-colors. 

Mr. Homer was born in 1836. He was apprenticed to 
lithography in Boston, where, among other drawings, 
he executed portraits of the entire State Senate. He 
removed to New York, in consequence of the recogni- 
tion of his work for wood-engravers, and in 1860-’61 he 
studied at the Academy of Design, and had a month’s 
instruction in landscape-painting. This was his entire 
tutelage. 

As war correspondent for the Messrs. Harper he 
was in the opening campaign of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and he afterward followed it, in two later cam- 
paigns, on his own account. The Academy exhibition 
of '63 contained two war subjects by him, and the one 
of '65 saw his ‘‘ Prisoners at the Front,’’ which was 
afterward one of the first American pictures to receive 
cordial praise at a Paris Salon. The winter of ’67 he 
worked in Paris by himself, but greatly influenced by 
Mr. La Farge. 

The Water-Color exhibition of ’81 saw anastonish- 
ing change in style and subject. Up to this time his 
chief aim was the drawing of a type not necessarily 
beautiful, the telling of an incident about the New 
England farmer, or the Southern negro, or the soldier 
generally ‘‘On the Sunny Side”’ of his military career. 
But here is painting for its color effects, Gloucester seas 
and skies, ‘‘a sweep of red-barred black water, a 
stretch of black-barred red sky, and a great black sail 
set against them.”’ In’83 came his English girls, dis- 
tinctly English in type but by the sea and on the cliffs; 
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and from that time to this the force, the movement of 
waters, and the strong, vital human beings who drink 
the ozone of mountain and sea, have given him sub- 
jects in superb harmony with the strength of his per- 
sonal, self-evolved style. 

One may follow all these phases of evolution in the 
pictures of the Union League Club. They include two 
army pictures dated ’65; two scenes of woodcraft, of 
’76; two pictures of negro life, one of them full of color, 
of ’77; and the character of almost all the others is de- 
noted in the titles ‘‘ The Life Line,’’ ‘‘The Gale,” 
‘* Coast in Winter,” ‘‘ Watching the Tempest,” ‘‘ Eight 
Bells,” etc., tho some of the water-colors represent 
trout-fishing—the real speckled beauties themselves 
leaping at the end of the line. 

The other exhibition is composed of water-colors of 
life and scenes in the Province of Quebec, where the 
orange hue of the bark canoe, the brown foam of the 
rapids, the intense blue of-sky and water, or the white 
mirror-lake, set with black reflections left by the lifted 
paddle, give play for rich color and abrupt tone, con- 
trasts of which he is master. Other painters may key 
down, attenuate, blend their colors; he exaggerates, 
contrasts, and there is the crash and blare of a Wag- 
nerian score in his wide brush-sweeps. His men are 
vitally knit together, not ‘‘constructed’’ by methods 
of the schools, with broad, resounding chests and 
steady nerves as, with paddle in hand, they are ‘‘ En- 
tering the First Rapid,” where the waves suggest abyss- 
es below. Such is the directness of his methods, that 
there seems to be no thought of composition, and yet, 
blot out the leaping trout carrying the gray upward in 
sweeping curve, and there is no connection between 
the white sky and its white reflection in the lake. He 
is a master of composition. We remember the listen- 
ing to ‘‘ The Voice from the Cliffs,’’ of 1881, where the 
composition is of the highest type—since the three 
women repeat the same pose and character with the 
same rhythmic return of line that gives the guilloche 
movement to the horses of the Parthenon frieze. 
Water-color seems to be the fitting medium for the ex- 
pression of the primeval vitality of the man. One may 
like or dislike his rugged, unschooled directness; but 
one cannot be indifferent, for his work is as bracing as 
the atmosphere of his chosen painting grounds. 

The curious little panel lately picked up by the artist 
Mr. J. H. Boughton and held by him to represent the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers in Holland, may be seen 
at the Avery Galleries. It iscertainly contemporaneous 
with that event. A party of steeple-hatted people have 
just landed from a ‘ship bearing a flag of the House 
of Orange, but with red English lions on her bows. 
Among the party is one whom Mr. Boughton claims as 
Elder Brewster with spurs on his boots of Cordovan 
leather, and beside him walks a man with a melon-shaped 
hat trimmed with a ruffle, the -usual head-gear of the 
English divine. Alabel onthe back of the worm-eaten 
old panel shows that it belonged at one time to the 
Blenheim collection;and Mr. Boughton suggests that it 
may have been one of the ‘little lot’’ which the Duke 
of Marlborough brought back with him from the Low 
Countries. 





Sanitary. 


Peruvian Bark. 





In these days of reckoning up the achievements of 
women, one act of a lady twoand a half centuries ago 
deserves to be recalled, as one of the greatest single 
boons ever conferred on suffering humanity by either 
man or woman. In 1639 the Countess of Cinchon—the 
wife of the Viceroy of Spain, in Peru—had been cured 
of chills and fever by the use of a remedy then under- 
stood and used by the natives of the country. It did 
not escape her observation that this remedy—con- 
tained in the bark of certain trees—might be carried 
beyond the country where it was indigenous. Its fame 
spread in Spain, and soon the Jesuit priests who had 
been missionaries in South America brought the bark 
to Italy; but it was used as a ‘*secret’’ remedy; and so 
violent was the feeling of the Protestants against the 
Catholics that they refused to use it, and continued to 
shake and shiver and burn. This bark is taken from 
an entire genus of trees that thrive in certain spots in 
the equatorial regions, a certain high altitude and great 
moisture in the atmosphere being essential to their 
growth. The genus, including several distinct species 
varying considerably in value, has been very properly 
named Cinchona, after the woman who first called 
European attention to it; the native called these trees 
kinu, and the Spaniards soon called them guinu, and 
from that our name for the active principle has become 
quinine. This was found to reside in the bark, and was 
extensively used under the title ‘‘ bark and wine,’’ 
both as an anti-periodic and a tonic. 

In 1658 its fame spread to England; and the Jesuits 
having claimed that it was an infallible remedy, tho 
still keeping it as far as possible secret and charging 
enormous prices for the doses they sold, it naturally at- 
tracted the attention of the class of men represented in 
our day by the patent-medicine manufacturers, who 
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tried to keep its nature secret while enriching them- 
selves by its sale. But such a truly valuable substance 
could not remain unknown, through the greed of a 
few; and tho most of the regular physicians looked 
coldly upon it, Sir Robert Talbor used it, and gained a 
high reputation for his conquest of intermittents: and 
in 1679 Louis XIV of France, bought the secret from 
him and made it public, so desirous was he of deliver- 
ing his people from the scourge of malaria; and Morton 
and Lydenham, the leading doctors in England, of their 
day, adopted it, and from them its use was diffused. 

The active principle was an alkaloid in the bark, and 
not till this century was a method found of isolating 
this; and Dr. Willard Parker remarks that the discov- 
ery of this method revolutionized the practice of medi- 
cine in large sections of the country. The history of 
the isolation of quinine from the native Cinchona bark, 
and its adaptation tothe wants of man forms a most 
interesting chapter; and through it we learn to honor 
the patient investigations and experiments of those 
men who are sometimes called ‘‘ laboratory men,”’ in 
sneering allusion to their supposed uselessness. At 
the Centennial, in Philadelphia, a firm of manufactur- 
ing chemists exhibited a mass of sulphate of quinine 
that looked like a corner knocked off an iceberg, about 
as large asa bushel basket, which beautifully showed 
the crystalline structure of the substance, and also ex- 
hibited blue and green shades of color. Bacteria 
were then waiting to be revealed to the world; but here 
was ammunition enough to slay millions on millions of 
them, and up to date it is the only substance that will 
kill the germ of malaria in the blood. 

The usual method of procuring the bark was to cut 
down the tree as nearthe ground as possible and strip 
off the bark; but as its virtues become more widely 
known, and the facilities of commerce became greater, 
there was danger that the forests would be wholly de- 
stroyed; andthe Dutch Government took measures to 
transplant trees, and also to plant seeds, in their pos- 
sessions in Java, with such success as to stimulate 
England tolikeefforts. The South American countries 
were so jealous when they saw the scepter of a most 
profitable monopoly departing, that they used every 
endeavor to thwart those efforts; but, after tremendous 
hardships, four hundred trees were landed in England, 
but a large proportion of them withered through the 
heat of the Red Sea. Still with true Saxon perseverance 
the matter was carried toa triumphant conclusion, and 
as a high intelligence was brought to bear, a method 
of stripping the bark from the standing tree was found, 
and by covering the wound with moss, the bark renews 
itself under the moss, and quinine is now produced in 
such abundance that at every country post-office in In- 
dia a five-grain packet can be bought for half a cent. 





Education. 


University Privileges for Women. 


Two very interesting publications have recently ap- 
peared in Europe touching the admission of women to 
university privileges previously reserved for men. One 
of these, bearing the title Die Akademische Frau, gives 
replies of 122 learned men of Germany (professors, phy- 
sicians, authors, etc.) to the question, ‘‘ What are your 
reasons for favoring or opposing the admission of 
women to our universities ?’’ The other is the report 
of the syndicate appointed by Cambridge University to 
consider the proposal to give degrees to women. 

Die Akademische Frau is due entirely to the zeal of 
Professor Kirchhoff, who analyzes and discusses the 
opinions of his correspondents. The striking fact is 
revealed that 59 per cent. of the men responding tothe 
question are in favor of giving women all opportuni- 
ties forstudy. In view of this progress in sentiment 
one can forgive the extreme, and to American minds, 
absurd objections of others. One lawyer is sure 
woman could not practice in his profession because 
‘*beautiful eyes and curling locks’’ would have more 
effect upon her decisions than the laws ofthe country. 
Another fears thatthe manliness of men will be lost 
when women are placed on their level. Physicians and 
philologists both manifest a peculiar aversion to com- 
petition with womea, while mathematicians and psy- 
chologists are peculiarly friendly to the woman’s cause. 
Professor Klein, of Géttingen, states that the six fe- 
male students now taking his course are doing equal 
work with the men. They are foreigners, one English 
lady, three Russians and one American; but he very 
justly remarks that when German women have had the 
opportunities to properly prepare themselves for their 
work, they will do just as well. 

Professor Meyer cites twenty-one instances of nota- 
ble work by women in higher mathematics and astron- 
omy. Wilhelm Preyer says: ‘‘ In the monopoly of the 
universities with their professors and examiners,’ man 
shows that there is still in him a remnant of intoler- 
ance of over self-esteem. Wundt is of the opinion that 
the woman whoin a given direction shows. the same 
capabilities as man, basas much right as he to perfect 
and use them. Dr. Miinsterberg gives an interesting 
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view of the conditions in the United States. He 
says: 

‘“‘The American girl has the colleges like Wellesley, 
Smith, Radcliffe, Vassar and Bryn Mawr. Here she 
spends a happy four years, improving herself and making 
ideals that will go with her through life. To compare 
these institutions with a German university is to be very 
ignorant of what is accomplished in either one. Without 
doubt nothing could be better for German women than to 
establish schools like these; they do not give academic 
training (in a German sense), but they do give a better 
and truer education. America is trying not to make the 
sexes alike, but to give equal rights and advantages to 
both. Endow a German Bryn Mawr, a German Wellesley, 
a German Radcliffe in Bonn, Jena or in the neighborhood 
of large cities—colleges for women, whose object is to ele- 
vate not to sap the strength of soul and body by cramming 
for a useless examination, and out of these new sources of 
support will grow and after a time they will develop the 
university for women.” 

The authors whom Professor Kirchhoff addressed 
are thoroughly liberal in their views. The fact should 
be emphasized that positive opposition to university 
privileges for women is limited to 18 per cent. of the 
correspondents. 

The Cambridge Syndicate made a very exhaustive in- 
quiry into all the conditions bearing upon their problem 
of admitting women to degrees, and, in view of the evi- 
dence, recommended that the degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, Master of Arts and Doctor of Science and Letters 
be conferred by diploma upon women, but that degrees 
in divinity and medicine should not be conferred on 
them. It is not proposed to confer membership of the 
university upon women, nor to open any examination 
to which they are not now admitted. Five members 
who do not sign the majority report have circulated a 
paper indicating the course which they believe prefer- 
able. They advise that the university confer upon 
women who pass a tripos examinationa special diploma 
bearing some such title as Magistra in Litteris or Mag- 
istra in Scientia. The suggestion emanating from Ox- 
ford that steps should be taken for combining the exist- 
ing women’s colleges in a separate university for 
women did not meet the approval of the syndicate. 
Two considerations weighed most in the final decision, 
first the evidence offered that women students who pass 
the Cambridge examination are hindered in their after 
careers by want of a degree, and second thecertainty that 
other universities, notably London, offer superior in- 
ducements forearnest women because of the value at- 
taching to a time-honored degree. Of 162 professors 
responding to special inquiries as to the effect of the 
presence of women students at their lectures, 141 re- 
ported such presence, 24 recognized inconveniences in 
the same, 16 advantages, 76 neither, During the year 
1895-’96 the number of women attending lectures in 
classes with men was 455. Oxford, Cambridge and 
Trinity College (University of Dublin) are the only 
universities in Great Britain and Ireland from whose 
degrees women are now excluded. 


Music. 


The Oratorio Society’s Jubilee: “St. 
Christopher.” 


TWENTY-FIVE years is along time for any choral so- 
ciety to last under the same name as that one chosen 
when it began work; to maintain fairly clearly its ori- 
ginal policy and standards; and to have vitality enough 
to be useful as well as respected merely for seniority. 
The Oratorio Society of New York celebrated last week, 
with four dignified and interesting ‘‘ festival” concerts, 
its jubilee of such a quarter-century. The old Society 
deserves affection and gratitude here. It has, to be sure, 
waxed perfunctory, and has shown a weakness to give 
itself over to ‘‘ The Messiah,” and toa facile, familiar 
repertory for several seasons. Its sins of omission 
recently have been grievous and many. The con- 
servatism and apathy of the public are partly to blame. 
The Society has been and still abides a valuable and 
conscientious force of singers—our largest one. To-day 
its choir is capable of noble performances. Doubtless 
it has many before it, albeit the present time of jubila- 
tion is one of rigorous measures—for new material and 
energetic influences. Choral societies that have sung 
for nearly a human generation are apt to need to call 
loudly on Jupiter, and to be particularly sure of their 
wagoner’s shoulder as well. 

It was in 1873 that Dr. Leopold Damrosch united a 
choir of about fifty singers ina first public concert by 
the new choir. It was the direct and indirect successor 
of the old Sacred Music Society (1823-1849), the Har- 
monic Society, the Mendelssohn Society, the Church 
Music Ascociation—and their tributaries. It pros- 
pered, and soon took the leading choral place in the 
community. Its chorus to-day includes about four 
hundrec and fifty voices—and, by the by, eleven of 
them were heard in the first concert in 1873. It has 
presented fifty-seven works, standard or new, by 
twenty-eight composers. It has given two hundred 
and forty-eight performances. It is of interest to note 
that of these ‘‘ The Messiah ”’ has been sung fifty-three 
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times; ‘‘ Elijah,’’ sixteen; ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust,’’ 
fifteen; the ‘‘ Ninth Symphony,” thirteen; Bach’s ‘‘ St. 
Matthew,’ Passion-music, twelve; and ‘‘ The Crea- 
tion,” eleven times. The present president is Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, to whom it owes, as does the Sym- 
phony Society, an interest which led to erecting the 
superb hall on Fifty-seventh Street. 

The four concerts of last week included as their chief 
matters Dr. Leopold Damrosch’s pretty biblical can- 
tata ‘‘Sulamith,” ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust,’ ‘‘ Eli- 
jah, and the first performance of ‘‘ St. Christopher,” a 
new dramatic oratorio by Prof. Horatio W. Parker, of 
Yale College. The evenings for the familiar works 
may be dismissed with a general expression of praise 
for the Society’s trusty chorus, and for the excellent 
work of the capable soloists, which included Mmes. 
Gadski, Juch, Patrick-Walker and Stein; and the 
Messrs. Williams, Heinrich, Franggon Davies, Bush- 
nell, Distlehurst and Hallam. As to Mr. Parker’s fine 
score it will not be fair to slight that with a fragmentary 
analysis now. It will be better to defer its detailed ex- 
plication entirely. At present let us say merely that 
“St. Christopher’ is—as we expected—a strong, rich, 
modern oratorio, excellently planned, and carried out 
musically by a master-hand. 
as a choral work on the composer’s ‘‘ Hora Novissima.”’ 
It is highly melodious. Its choral writing is extremely 
elaborate, solid and effective. The instrumental score 
is confident, full, and essentially modern. 
energetically on the orchestra’s coloring, as we under- 
stand it to-day. The subject of ‘‘ St. Christopher” and 
the text of the book of words are sufficiently dramatic 
—-as will be clear to those who recall the old legend of 
the proud giant Offerus who served, successively, 
King Oriens, the Devil, and Christ the Lord. The sim- 
ple story has been enhanced ‘by the libretto. The 
work is atits best in the passages of more ecclesias- 
tical spirit; but it is throughout, rich and interesting. 
The new oratorio’s popular elements, too, should give 
it a vogue with the English-singing societies; and it is 
an important novelty in its field by an American com- 
poser of eminent parts. It will doubtless soon be heard 
again, and then we shall be able to do its traits better 
justice than our space now allows. 


‘6 ‘ 
Biblical Research. 
In the Daheim, of Leipzig, we find this interesting 
note: 


It advances, in episodes, 


It draws 





“Ttis a well-known fact that astronomy has often proved 
to be a valuable help for the historical sciences. Many a 
date in ancient history has been settled by figuring out the 
time of a solar or lunar eclipse that may have been men- 
tioned in connection with it. Recently this method has 
been applied to the chronology of the Assyrians. Ona 
tablet preserved in the museum in Constantinople there is 
found a cuneiform inscription in which the statement is 
made that King Samassumukin, ‘in view of the fatally 
significant lunar eclipse, which occurred on the fifteenth 
of Shebat, was filled with fear and anxiety.’ Now, the 
German scholar, G. K. Ginzel, has computed all the solar 
and lunar eclipses back to that period; and by making use 
of these computations the Berlin Assyriologist, Dr. Leh- 
mann, has concluded that this eclipse took place on the 
seventeenth of February, 664 B.c.” 


The same journal says: . 

‘Interesting examinations have recently been made on 
the composition of the bread of the ancient Egyptians 
by Privy Councillor Dr. Wittmark, in Berlin, in the Egyp- 
tian museum of that city, where bread of this kind has 
been preserved. This bread turns out to have been made 
of roughly ground barley flour; and this is of some inter- 
est as it confirms the view advanced from other sides and 
for other ‘reasons, namely, that the cultivation of barley 
antedated that of wheat.”’ 


....-The Warte, the official organ of the Temple So- 
cieties of Palestine, reports that for several months a 
little steamer has been plying the Jordan for some dis- 
tance northward fromthe Dead Sea. The little steamer 
was built by a Greek priest from the cloister ‘‘ Mar 
Hauna,”’ on the Jordan. It is fourteen meters long, 
three meters wide, and runs from 50-60 centimeters 
deep, and is heated with wood fire. The report that it 
would run to the Sea of Genesaret is incorrect, as it 
cannot pass the rapids. At present it runs up about 
the distance of two hours’ north of the outlet of the 
Jordan, and on the Dead Sea as far as Kerak and to the 
Warm Springs, both on the east side of the sea. In 
this way the distance from Jericho to Kerak can be 
made in one day, while by land it takes three or four. 
The boat is also of great benefit to the fishermen work- 
ing along the Jordan. The real builder of the boat is a 
mechanic from Beyriit, assisted by an engineer living 
near Jericho. The owner of the boat had built a kind 
of a raft two years ago, but it proved useless as a 
means of navigation. Several years ago the Turkish 
Government brought two large sailboats from Beyriit 
to the Dead Sea. Both have been wrecked. 


....Several years ago a fine collection of sepulchral 
portraits on wooden boards were found in Egypt; and 


Theodor Graf, of Vienna, in whose possession most of 
them came, brought a number to this country, where 
_some of them were disposed of. They belong to the 
Greek period and offered a quite new and extremely in- 
teresting illustration of the art of painting as prac- 
ticed in the province of Fayim in the period following 
the conquest of Alexander the Great. Of late quite a 
number of new pictures of a similar kind have been 
broughtto the market. Acarefulexamination of them, 
however, shows that they are forgeries; and an an- 
nouncement to this effect, with a description of the 
tests by which they were distinguished from the genu- 
ine, appears inthe Vienna Neue Freie Presse of March 
6th, written by the distinguished German Egyptologist , 
Georg Ebers. 
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THE center of interest in the critical Spanish- 
American situation was in Washington last week as 
on the week before when the President’s Message 
was expected. After the President had submitted 
his views to Congress, with recommendations, leav- 
ing the responsibility upon the two houses, the world 
waited in almost breathless suspense for the action. 
The House was the first to reach a decision. Follow- 
ing the recommendations of the President the Com- 
mittee reported brief resolutions authorizing and 
directing the President to intervene at once to stop 
the war, that permanent peace may be secured and 
that a stable and independent Government may be 
es’ablished by the people of Cuba, and empowering 
him to use the land and naval forces of the United 
Statesfor this purpose. There were those who want- 
ed more radical action and insisted that there ought 
ts be a resolution recognizing the independence of 
the Cuban Republic; but the Administration forces 
held together admirably, and the resolutions of the 
majority of the Committee were carried on a final 
vote by 322 to 19. During the debate, which was ex- 
cited at times, a personal quarrel occurred between 
two members, a Georgian was called a liar and re- 
sponded by firing a book at the head of the offending 
Pennsylvanian. 





WHILE the Senate is in theory the conservative 
House, its history in the last few years has led the 
country to expect from it the most radical action. A 
majority of the Foreign Relations Committee decided 
to report resolutions in harmony with those of the 
House and with the President’s recommendations, 
while the minority determined to insist upon the ad- 
dition of a resolution for the recognition of the 
Cuban Republic. The majority resolutions were ac- 
companied by a report which discussed the ‘* Maine’”’ 
incident and other reasons for the grave step pro- 
posed, and expressed the opinion that the independ- 
ence of the Cuban republic ought to be recognized. 
This, of course, was inconsistent with the resolutions 
reported. There was a long debate in the Senate 
lasting through several days, the vote not being 
reached until Saturday evening. Some of the Dem- 
ocratic and silver Senators made severe attacks upon 
the President, declaring that his message was incon- 
clusive, that his course has been vacillating, and in- 
timating that he had been under the influence of 
Senators interested in bonds and stocks. These 
criticisms were repelled with emphasis both by Re- 
publican and Democratic Senators. 





SENATOR HOAR made along and very able address, 
upholding the President and warning the Senate 
against going beyond the recommendations of the 
Message. He declared that the proposal to recog- 
nize the independence of the Cuban Republic was an 
extremely unwise one, which would be likely to en- 
tan;le us in case of intervention, which he regarded 
as almost inevitable. He thought it would be far 
wiser to place in the hands of the President the pow- 
er he asked for, and trust him to secure the pacifica- 
tion of Cuba without resort to war, if possible. It 
might be that with this power in his hands he could 
come to a satisfactory agreement with Spain. Sena- 
tor Gorman, of Maryland, made a very impressive 
speech, just before the vote was taken, defending the 
President, declaring that his course had been wise 
and patriotic, and that both branches of Congress 
ought to uphold him; that it was a time to drop all 
party differences and to act not as Republicans or 
Democrats, but as American citizens. He wished 
that the record of division already made could be 
blotted out, and only a united people presented tothe 
world. He added: 

‘*I pledge myself to forget that McKinley was elected 
by the Republican Party, because I know and believe 
that, as President of a united people, he will bear his 
country’s flag aloft, and that no nation, Spain or other- 
wise, will receive from him aught else than that fair, 
manly and brave treatment of an American Presis 
dent.”’ 


The vote on the amendment, recognizing the Cu- 
ban republic, was 51 in favor to 37 against. The 
affirmative vote was made up of 29 Democrats, 6 
Populists, 5 Silver Republicans and 11 Regular Re- 
publicans. The negative vote consisted of 32 Re- 
publicans and 5 Democrats. The Democrats were 
Senators Gray, Caffery, Gorman, Morgan and Faulk- 
ner. Among the 11 Republicans who voted for the 
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recognition of Cuban independence against the ex- 
pressed wish of the President and the advice of Consul- 
General Lee, were the two Senators from New Hamp- 
shire and the two from Pennsylvania, with Senators 
Foraker, of Ohio, Mason, of Illinois, Thurston, of 
Nebraska, and Nelson, of Minnesota. 





THE Senate resolutions came before the House on 
Monday. Mr. Dingley moved concurrence, with an 
amendment striking out the clause concerning inde- 
pendence, and upon this motion called for the pre- 
vious question, which was ordered, thus shutting off 
debate. The Republican leaders had made prepara- 
tions for the division, using all the influence they had 
to bring radical Republicans into line. The Demo- 
crats and Populists who, with a single exception, 
were solidly arrayed in favor of the Senate resolu- 
tions unamended, hoped for sufficient Republican 
help to carry their point; but in this they were dis- 
appointed. When the vote was taken Dingley’s mo- 
tion was carried by 178 to 156. Fourteen Republic- 
ans broke over party lines and voted in opposition. 
Four of them were from Wisconsin, two from Indiana, 
seven from Illinois, and one from North Dakota. 
The resolutions as amended then went back to the 
Senate. Beforeit was received ten of the Republic- 
an Senators who had voted with the Democrats and 
Populists on Saturday had a conference and decided 
to work against concurrence in the House amend- 
ment. The Senate, by a vote of 46to 32, showing 
no change in the attitude of the two parties, re- 
solved to adhere to its resolutions, and sent them 
back to the House. The House again voted to non- 
concur, and sent the resolutions back with the in- 
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over the disaster. This was the substance of General 
Lee’s testimony concerning the ‘‘Maine.’’ Captain 
Sigsbee agreed with the report of the Naval Court of 
Inquiry as to the cause of theexplosion. He said the 
mine could have been placed after the arrival of the 
‘‘Maine” without exciting attention. The Spanish 
officials exercised no vigilance whatever except over 
their own vessels. As to the Spanish Board of In- 
quiry, they did nothing for a week after the explo- 
sion, and did very little work on the wreck at all. 





GENERAL LEE’s account of the condition of affairs 
in Cuba was very interesting and valuable. He said 
of the 1,500,000 population of the island all but 300,- 
ooo are Cubans, and he had never seen a Cuban who 
did not sympathize with the insurgents. The Span- 
ish merchants are not especially hostile to the United 
States,and would prefer annexation to autonomy. He 
said the armistice was not of the slightest use or 
effect. He explained that the reason the 
Cubosns fight in small companies is because they have 
no commissary trains and to concentrate a large 
force would be to leave it without sufficient provi- 
sions. le did not believe that any considerable por- 
tion of the $600,000, if that amount has been really 
appropriated by Spain for the relief of the reconcen- 
trados, which he did not believe, would ever reach 
them; a large part of it would go to the officials, and 
much of it would go to the soldiers. The Cubans had 
only a skeleton form of government. They had no 
permanent capital, and the reason they gave him for 
not having one was becatise it would take too large a 
force todefend it. He did not know any of the 
officials connected with the Cuban Government. The 
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dependence clause stricken out, resolved to insist on 
its amendment, and asked for a conference. The 
vote was 172 to 148, showing a majority of 24 in- 
stead of 22, as on the first vote. At 1:10 A.M., 
Tuesday, the conferees ofthe two Houses reached an 
agreement. On the part of the Senate the inde- 
pendence clause was yielded, and on the part of the 
House the paragraph declaring that Cuba is and of 
right ought to be free, was accepted. The two Houses 
then passed the resolutions for armed intervention. 





THE reception of Consul-General Lee on his ar- 
rival from Cuba last week to the United States, was 
most cordial, and he had an almost continuous ova- 
tion from Tampato Washington. He was before the 
Senate Committee soon after reaching the Capital, 
and testified concerning the destruction of the 
‘«Maine’’ and other matters in Cuba. He gave but 
little direct testimony concerning the loss of our bat- 
tle-ship. It was his opinion that she was destroyed by 
a torpedo or mine, which might have been put in 
position after the arrival of the ‘‘ Maine.’’ He be- 
lieved it was done by Spanish officials, but that the 
‘Captain-General had no knowledge of it. When the 
news was brought to General Blanco, he wept over it. 
General Lee seemed inclined to believe that the al- 
leged letter of General Weyler to Santos Guzman, 
concerning mines in the harbor, was genuine. He 
knew of a telegram of a Spanish Admiral to London, 
asking that the electric cables which had been ordered 
should be hurried up; but when these cables arrived 
or for what purpose they were used he had no knowl- 
edge. He ascertained that very few of the lights in 
Havana went out at the time of the explosion. He 
keard that some of the Spanish officials made merry 


Cubans had an effective force of about 31,000 or 
32,000 and Jacked ammunition, and the Spanish 
force amounted to about 55,000 or 56,000, not well 
trained nor well officered. 





THE activity inthe War and Navy Departments 
has been such that when Congress finally takes ac- 
tion the forces of the United States will be ready for 
immediate use. A very large fleet is anchored at 
Key West, and the Flying Squadron, which went out 
for a practice. cruise last week, is rendezvoused in 
Hampton Roads. An order has been given to mo- 
bilize the Regular Army, and transportation has been 
engaged to send them to the Gulf shore. The ac- 
companying map shows the relation of Key West to 
the Cuban shores, and also of Cadiz and Cape Verde 
Islands, where Spanish fleets are ready to sail. It is 
in contemplation at Washington to issue a proclama- 
tion as soon as Congress takes action, calling upon 
the State militia and others to volunteer for what 
will be called the Provisional Army. It is thought 
that not more than 100,000 will be called for at first. 
In preparation for war revenues, measures have been 
considered in the Ways and Means Committee which 
would result in an increase of $100,000,000 or more 
ayear. The chief features of this bill would be in 
an additional tax of $1 a barrel on beer, additional 
taxes on tobacco in its various forms, and stamp 
taxes on checks, drafts, mortgages, etc., also on tel- 
egraph messages, and taxes on tea and coffee. - 





THE reception ot the President’s Message in Spain 
was more moderate than might have been expected. 
The rabid journals, of course, severely criticised the 
President, but the members of the Government 
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observed a large measure of discretion in speaking 
about it publicly. There was much more excitement 
over the probable action of Congress. It was gener- 
ally understood that Congress would be much less 
conservative than the President, and that there was 
less hope of peace than if the President had retained 
the question in his own hands. The rioting in Ma- 
drid, Valencia and other cities, on Sunday, was con- 
tinued at intervals during the week in other places. 
There was a demonstration in Barcelona by students 
against the United States Consulate there, and a far 
more serious one a few days later in Malaga, where a 
mob attacked the office of the United States Consul, 
took down the escutcheon and broke the windows. 
The city authorities intervened to restore order, and 
by-command of the Government at Madrid presented 
an apology to the Consul. The Carlists are anx- 
iously watching for a favorable moment to rise and 
overthrow the present dynasty. The excitement 
throughout Spain is evidently on the increase, and 
the public expectation is that there will be war. The 
most important act of the Government was the con- 
voking of the Cortes to meet on the 20th of April, 
several days earlier than the usual time. It is said 
that the Government has not entirely renounced the 
hope of peace. It still hopes that the European 
Powers may intervene to stay the hand of the United 
States. The Pope is said to be urging Spain to give 
up Cuba as the only hope of averting war. There 
is some sentiment in favor of such intervention in a 
few of the European capitals; but it would be deci- 
dedly opposed both by England and Germany, and 
it is not at all likely to be undertaken, Spain has 
been actively engaged in putting her navy in better 
condition and in concentrating it at Cadiz and at 
Cape Verde Islands. 





Soon after the present Tammany Comptroller came 
into his office he commenced investigations in regard 
to the conduct of the Department of City Works in 
Brooklyn. The result is a scandal which threatens 
to rival that unearthed by the Lexow Commission or 
the McKane trial. One contractor has confessed 
and one inspector has pleaded guilty and received his 
sentence. The matter was brought before the Grand 
Jury, on charges of irregularities in office and con- 
spiracy to defraud. Then came attempts to bribe 
the jurors, and since then one of them has either 
committed suicide or been murdered. There are a 
number of well-known Republicans connected with 
the scandal, the most prominent being Messrs. Willis 
and Phillips. Mr. Willis was the Commissioner of 
City Works under Mayor Wurster, and Mr. Phillips is 
the Republican member of the Police Board of the 
Greater New York appointed by Mayor Van Wyck at 
the nomination of the Platt faction. Both were 
prominent in Brooklyn politics and both were op- 
posed to the reform element and the election of Mr. 
Low as Mayor. According to the indictment by the 


Grand Jury Mr. Phillips was knewn as ‘‘the col-- 


lector” whose business it was to collect the sums 
asked for by the ring from the various contractors. 
The police are investigating the matter, but there is 
not very wide confidence in the sincerity of their 
work in view of the fact that Commissioner Phillips 
is one of the indicted men. Mayor Van Wyck has 
written to the District Attorney to hurry up Com- 
missioner Phillips’s trial on account of his official po- 
sition, and as this means not waiting for full investi- 
gation it is understood to indicate that the purpose 
is at all hazards to screen the Commissioner. 





THE Bulgarian question is again coming into prom- 
inence. Thereis much talk in St. Petersburg of the 
possibility ofa Turkish-Bulgarian war in the spring, 
and there are many indications of fresh complica- 
tions throughout the Balkan peninsula. Everything 
would depend upon the degree to which the princi- 
pality was involved. If the troubles are confined to 
insurgent bands the Turkish troops on hand will be 
sufficient to meet them. Should, however, the entire 
army come into use it would require all the available 
Ottoman troops in Europe to resist them with any 
chance of success. The Bulgarian army numbers a 
total of 200,000 men and is in good condition, with 
the exception of the cavalry. The commanding 
officers are intelligent and wide-awake as well as am- 
bitious. This is especially true since the Servian 
war, and their success in securing a victory even 
without the assistance of the Russian officers. 
Should they gain a victory at first, it is claimed 
that there would immediately be an uprising of the Bul- 
garians throughout Macedonia. The Turkish Army, it 
is said, hardly numbers more than I10,000 men, 
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and any movement by the Sultan to send them re- 
enforcements from Asia Minor might meet with ob- 
jection from Russia. Then comes the question of 
the localization of the conflict, and here there are 
many influences at work. There appears to be in- 
creasing irritation between the Bulgarians and Serv- 
ians. The Turks assert that several murders of Bul- 
garians were due to intrigues by Servians, including 
some of the priests; and all along the border there 
is great exasperation. The efforts of the Bulgarians 
to strengthen their foothold is indicated by the in- 
crease in the number of Bulgarian schools in the 
Monastir district, there being now 156 with 11,800 
pupils. At the same time it is noted that the Czar 
has sent another letter to the Sultan, which it is un- 
derstood renews the demand for the appointment of 
Prince George as Governor of Crete, the whole mat- 
ter seems to resolve itself into a strife of influence 
between Russia and Austrif, England being practi- 
cally out of the question. 





THE whole of Europe is so absorbed in the 
Spanish-American crisis that comparatively little at- 
tention is paid to Eastern matters, Some items of 
interest, however, have found a place in the dis- 
patches. From Peking comes the report of a slight 
conflict between Russians and Chinese at Kinchou, 
a small place near Talienwan. A Russian officer ap- 
parently attempted to convince the Chineese com- 
mandant that Kinchou was included inthe cession of 
Port Arthur and Talienwan and demanded the evac- 
uation of the place within twenty-four hours. The 
Chinese general refused to leave, the matter was re- 
ferred to Peking and St. Petersburg, and it is report- 
ed will form the basis of a demand by Russia that Kin- 
chou Bay be included in the area ceded to Russia. At 
the same time there comes from Shanghai, and 
therefore discredited, a report of a conspiracy in 
Peking to assassinate Li Hung-Chang and some 
other officials. Korea, too, has had another uprising 
and a change of Ministry attended by the departure 
for China of the Russian Chargé d’ Affaires at Seoul, 
and M. Alexieff, recently Russian representative in 
the Customs service. Perhaps most significant of 
all is the statement said to have been made by a 
prominent statesman in Berlin that England had 
joined Russia, Germany and France in a conference 
on the situation in China, and that Austria and Italy 
were expressing a desire for a share in the division of 
the Empire, that they were being supported by Ger- 
many, and that the other Governments had intimated 
that they would not oppose their securing convenient 
harbors in China. The Queen Dowager has signified 
her intention to give .an audience to Prince Henry 
when he arrives in Peking. 





KorEA, like other Asiatic countries, has suffered 
from lack of a complete census. Under the old 
régime the Finance Department made an enrolment 
every three years; but it was in the hands of incom- 
petent and unreliable men interested in making the 
figures small so that the taxes required of them might 
be less, while they might collect the more from their 
districts. One of the early measures of the present 
Government was an effort to secure an accurate state- 
ment of the population. There has been no attempt 
to give more than an enumeration of the houses and 
the persons, male and female, in the different prefec- 
tures. The result shows a total population of 5,198,- 
028, of whom 2,869,567 are males and 2,328,461 are 
females. The number of houses is 1,332,501, show- 
ing an average of about three persons to each house. 
In Seoul City there are 45,350 houses with a popula- 
tion of 219,815. The two facts, of the large excess 
of males over females, and the very.small average to 
each house, both contradictory to the observation of 
all foreigners, together with other considerations, 
lead such excellent authorities as The [ndependent of 
Seoul and 7he Korean Repository, to reject the census 
as absolutely unreliable. It is also stated that an 
official of the Department says that the figures really 
represent one-third less than the imperfect census 
of 300 years ago. These authorities, therefore, 
claim that an estimate of 17,000,000 is far more ac- 
curate than the official returns, and that the given 
proportion between males and females does not ex- 
ist, there being in Koreaas elsewhere, a considerably 
larger number of the latter than of the former. 





THE Australian colonies have been passing through 
a most disastrous season, the period from November, 
1897, to February of this year, being unprecedented 
for devastating fires and desolating floods. The 
prime cause was a severe and protracted drouth 
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prevailing over the immense riverless and waterless 
tract in the interior. The first indications of disas- 
ter were local whirlwinds, or cyclones, generated in 
the heated plains of the north and extending over the 
south. Then followed a succession of intense and 
almost intolerable heat waves. By day the thermom - 
eter ran up On some occasions to over 160° in the 
sun and from 100° to 120° in the shade. Fruit was 
roasted on the trees; birds and animals died by hun- 
dreds, while many human beings suffered terribly. 
Vegetation was reduced to a condition resembling 
tinder, and the result was a series of terrible confla- 
grations. In Melbourne an entire city block was de- 
stroyed. In Tasmania fire swept through groves of 
trees; destroyed houses, fences, bridges, mine build- 
ings and cottages everywhere. 





NEW ZEALAND, even in its isolation, fared still 
worse, One hundred miles north of Wellington, the 
capital, asection known as the forty-mile bush, with 
giant forest trees, and forming a scene of marvelous 
beauty, was converted into one vast ash-heap, hundreds 
of settlers barely escaping with their lives, while 
many fell victims to the flames. Ina single district 
thirty thousand sheep were burned to death. Near 
the southern coast of Victoria there are forests of 
gum-trees, including some said to be the tallest in 
the world, exceeding even the big trees of California. 
The leaves and bark, rich with oil, were caught by 
the flames; and so terrible was the fire that five hun- 
dred miles away the smoke cloud darkened the sun, 
and steamers hung about hour after hour unable to 
find entrance to Hobson’s Bay. Then came a mon- 
soonal depression from the Indian Ocean, and tor- 
rents of rain swept away the embankments of rail- 
ways and interrupted every form of communication. 
Villages were wrecked, and in one locality the rain 
gage registered twenty-seven inches before the 
storm subsided. Over a great part of the colony of 
New South Wales the greatest havoc was wrought, 
and at one time the different colonies were cut off 
from all communication with each other and the rest 
of the world. Notwithstanding all this there is no 
lack of courage or confidence, and energetic efforts 
have already been commenced to relieve the distress 
and enable families that have lost everything to make 
a fresh start. 


THE Hon. Cecil Rhodes, who is just now in Eng- 
land, has emerged from the temporary cloud which 
obscured his fame at the time of the Jameson raid, 
and is evidently the real leader againin British South 
Africa. Just as he landed he received the news of 
the results of the elections to the Upper House of 
the Parliament of Cape Colony, showing that the 
Progressives had won a signal victory over the Con- 
servatives, or the representatives of the party known 
as the Bond. The House consists of twenty-three 
members. Of these the Bond had fourteen and the 
Progressives nine. This relation has been exactly 
reversed, so that the Progressives now have a ma- 
jority of five. Thisis interpreted both in England 
and in Africa as indicating that Mr. Rhodes will re- 
turn to power as the Premier of South Africa. He 
has for the moment decided to give up his plans for 
the development of Rhodesia, in order to take up the 
more immediately pressing problem of strengthening 
the British position in South Africa. .The Progress- 
ives, under his leadership, have in view the union, 
which it is hoped can be accomplished within the next 
five years, of Cape Colony, Natal and Rhodesia. This 
is their program, and the reversal of the position of 
the parties in the recent elections shows that the 
more moderate section of the Dutch voters are in 
hearty agreement with this policy. The conservative 
Dutch are in sympathy with President Kriiger, and 
would like to have the Transvaal Republic a more im- 
portant influence in the affairs of South Africa 
than it is at present. He thinks the only chance of 
union is to have ‘‘an overshadowing protection, a 
supreme power’’ which is England, of course. 
His policy is, therefore, colonial federation with 
imperial union; and he seems to have given his 
adhesion entirely to the Progressive party, with 
whom he has not been in thorough accord on some 
matters of minur importance in local government. 
He expresses the opinion that the Uitlanders in the 
Transvaal will soon number half a million, and will 
be in a position to modify the objectionable features 
of Kriiger’s policy. Mr. Rhodes will not only be the 
Premier of Cape Colony, but he will resume his lead- 
ership in the South African Chartered Company, 
against which no voice seems,to be raised in En- 
gland, 
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The Presence of Christ. 


THE Jews longed for a kingdom of God. They 
wanted a theocracy, but one under their own native 
king, who should be in a special way the representa- 
tive of God, a king and a Messiah at once, anointed 
King, royal Messiah. Him they wished to be always 
with them, their teacher of the Law, their protector 
against their enemies. He should add the armies of 
Heaven to the host of Judea, and under him the 
Kingdom of God should be set up without end in 
Jerusalem. 

This, too, our Lord’s disciples hoped, even against 
their Master’s teaching. A kingdom without a pres- 
ent, visible Messiah they could not understand. So 
it was the very dashing of all their hopes when Jesus 
told them that he must be taken from them. The 
kingdom they anticipated required a visible king. 
The king departed, taken away, slain, seemed no 
king; and with him went the kingdom. 

But Jesus told them that it was better that he 
should return to the Father. He would go, but he 
would not leave them; for in his place the Comforter 
was to come to them, to be with them forever, even 
the Spirit of truth, who should guide them into all 
truth. 

We, too, often wish that we might refer our 
questions to a visible earthly Christ, who might re- 
solve our doubts and might visibly confound all the 
foes of his Church. But the same answer comes to 
us, and the same comfort as came to the first disci- 
ples. Wecould not all go to Jerusalem on pilgrim- 
age to see our Messiah; but we can each have his 
Spirit present with us, and that Spirit will lead us 
nto all the truth we need. We havea present Christ 
when we have his present Spirit. Christ and his 
Father are one; and so Christ and his Spirit are one. 
They in whom dwell the Spirit have Christ a con- 
stant inmate of their hearts. The presence of the 
Spirit accessible with us, is infinitely better than an 
earthly visible king in some local palace. The 
poorest can reach him, the most sudden prayer can 
find him. 

When Consul-General Lee Jeft Havana, the Amer- 
icans, some of whom had to be left behind, may well 
have asked who would protect them in his absence. 
While he was there they felt safe; but if he should 
go what protection could they seek? But he may 
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have told them, and others who saw in him the rep- 
resentative of all comfort and deliverance: ‘‘It is 
better for you that I go; for if I go there will come 
in my place the Army of the United States. You 
will have protection and comfort far better than I 
can give you. You will not have to come with diffi- 
culty and over long roads to me; for that presence 
and protection will be with you everywhere.’’ 
Such is the comfort which the disciple of Christ has 
in the presence of the Holy Spirit, except as the 
power and the love of God are superior to the possi- 
bility of protection which any human government can 
give. 

Let the Christian then live in the presence ot the 
Spirit, and so in the presence of Christ. A spiritual 
presence is far better for us than a physical and earth- 
ly presence, even as soul is better than body. Let 
the Christian take to pimself all the possibility of 
meaning that is contained in the divine word ‘‘ Com- 
forter,” assured that he may carry with him an in- 
dwelling Christ. 





The President’s Purpose. 

IF we want war before everything else; if Spain 
ought not to be allowed .to withdraw from Cuba un- 
til we have. killed most of her soldiers there; if no 
atonement she can offer for contributing to the 
‘*Maine” disaster by negligence is sufficient; if we 
must fight her because of all the wrong she has done 
in all the centuries—then the critics of the President 
are right. His policy has been a peace policy, and 
his Message confessing that diplomacy had not 
reached satisfactory results was far too mild. If it 
is war our nation wants, and war is the only right 
thing, he ought to have written a very different Mes- 
sage. ' 

If, on the other hand, we prefer peaceful methods 
of achieving independence for Cuba; are horrified at 
the present war, and want to stop it at once; are 
shocked by the loss of life by starvation, and would 
give instant relief; are ready to accept apology and in- 
demnity from Spain for the loss of the ‘‘ Maine’’; if, 
in short we are not as bloodthirsty as we accuse the 
Spanish of being, then we ought to support the policy 
of the President. 

The President’s purpose is surely the purpose of 
the nation, if we do not utterly misinterpret what the 
nationis saying. We understand it to be saying that 
the state of things in Cuba isintolerable; that we have 
waited and hoped vainly that it would come toan end; 
that all Spanish measures for war or peace have failed; 
that autonomy is utterly without force or promise, and 
that the only hope for lasting peace is by ending 
Spanish misrule and sovereignty in the island. Now 
this is just what the President wants’ to do. His 
Message, if any one will give its restrained and diplo- 
matic language its proper force, means just what we 
have here outlined asthe nation’s purpose. 

Let us give an analysis of what the President’s 
Message proposes. He asks that he be authorized to 
use the military and naval forces of the United 
States: 

1. To puta full and final end to the hostilities in 
Cuba. 

2. To secure the establishment in the island of a 
stable government; 

(a) Capable of maintaining order; 

(4) Of observing international obligations; 

(c) Of insuring peace and security to its own citi- 
zens and to ours. 

He further proposes to continue giving aid to the 
starving reconcentrados and asks that an appropria- 
tion from the National Treasury be made to .supple- 
ment what our citizens are doing. 

He does not include in this program the settlement 
for the ‘‘ Maine” disaster. He clearly indicates, 
however, that he holds Spain responsible at least for 
contributory negligence, and intimates that this 
question is the subject of further negotiations. It is 
held for the moment in abeyance because the state of 
things is so intolerable in Cuba asto call for immedi- 
ate action. 

What action he proposes is made as clear as the 
sunlight. The dilatory policy of Spain is a matter 
known to the civilized world. So long as she was 
not threatened with the use of force she would tem- 
porize and. delay and fail to come to terms. The 
whole course of negotiations with her in the past 
three years proves this. She has, however, a respect 
for the military and naval power of the United 
States; and it was evidently the thought of the 
President that if Congress would intrust to him the 
right to make use of this power he could speedily 
bring Spain to a decision. 
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It is by no means beyond the range of possibility 
that she could be induced to withdraw from Cuba. 
If some such arrangement could be made, the stern 
necessity of war, with all its awful cost of blood and 
treasure, would be avoided, and we should have the 
end we sought by methods which the civilized world 
would approve and applaud. If Spain should retuse to 
withdraw her army from Cuba and bid us defiance, 
then the President would use our land and sea forces 
to put an end to the state of war there by driving out 
the Spanish army. The idea that he contemplated 
fora moment the use of force alike against the Span- 
ish and insurgent bodies is contrary to the whole 
tenor and purpose of the President’s Message and of 
his policy. Itis the suggestion of mean and malig- 
nant spirits unable to rise above the purposes and 
prejudices of party orto give anybody credit for be- 
ing a pure and disinterested patriot. 

We- could have wished that the President had been 
able to keep the question entirely in his own hands; 
but this was not possible. Under our Constitution 
and form of government Congress had a right to 
share the responsibility, and the President had no 
choice but to submit the matter to its deliberate 
judgment. He was blamed by some of the European 
papers for taking this course, but it was a course 
which he could not avoid. He was blamed in Con- 
gress for ‘‘dumping the wreck of his peace policy 
at thedoors of the legislative halls.’’ He was taunted 
with having reached the end of his resources as a 
statesman and with having offered the muddle which 
he had created for the solution of Congress. These 
attacks are not only wholly undeserved, but they are 
puerile, and only prove how narrow and limited is 
the intellectual range of some of those upon whom 
legislative responsibility has been placed. 

The best and most experienced minds of America 
and Europe have declared that the President has 
conducted negotiations with Spain with the eminent 
ability of a cool, conscientious and clear-headed 
statesman. They point to the concessions which he 
was able to wring from Spain as a proof that he is 
well fitted to conduct the case of this nation. Amid 
allthe clamor that was raised for war and the hyster- 
ical demands for immediate hostilities, the President 
pursued the even tenor of his way, bent upon an 
early and satisfactory solution of the Cuban question 
without war, but fully determined that it should be 
settled even at the cost of war, The pulpit and press 
and the most influential organizations of the coun- 
try, without regard to party, have declared in the 
most earnest terms their cordial ‘support of the 
President’s policy. They have said, ‘‘ We trust him 
fully; we trust his purpose, his patriotism, his abil- 
ity, his discretion. It is only right and proper that 
he should have the power which he asks of Con- 
gress.”” 

It is a shame to usthat the Senate was bent upona 
different course. If we must have war we want it only 
after all other means have been tried and have failed. 
We want to be justified not only in the eyes of the 
people of the United States but in the eyes of the 
civilized world. The President is the Commander-in- 
Chief of Armyand Navy, and alone speaks for us to 
the nations. Let him have the power he asks; and 
trust him to write the note or strike the blow that 
shall settle the Cuban question. 


The Makers of Songs and Epochs. 


PoETs have been influential in no small measure; 
they have captivated souls and led them. For good 
or for bad, song has enticed human nature, lured it 
out of the ordinary paths, given it thrilling glimpses 
ofthings divine and things forbidden. It is curious 
to note, however, how seldom the poets, even the 
greatest, have largely influenced the formative stages 
of political movements that have reformed the world. 
Homer did not sing what was to be, but what had been. 
Dante, belligerent as he was, and Milton, a fighter in 
spirit, were, as poets, of less dynamic value in their 
day than second-rate statesmen. And if we turn to 
Goethe, Chaucer, Shakespeare, or even Hugo, who 
was a political poet from first to last, we shall find 
the same disparity between their exalted genius and 
the political influence they wielded through their 
verse. 

In our time Tennyson, Longfellow and Browning 
have had a popularity as great as that of Gladstone; 
but there is not much to show in the way of concrete 
results, by which we can know that they exerted a 
direct power upon the bodies politic of England 
and America. Whittier, as a poet less weighty 
than either of these, did make himself appreciably 
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felt in the great abolition movement; and Lowell, 
more of an artist, added weight to the losing side 
of the political struggle current with our Mexican 
War, while in the later partof his life he did much 
to purify public sentiment regarding our civil service. 

We need not belittle, and we would not, the aid 
given to great populur movements by the poets. But 
song has most often, most usually, been flung off from 
the surface of political agitation, like the spray from 
sea-waves ina storm. It has rarely been an initial 
impulse to reform, tho frequently antedating great 
upheavals, and charged with a prophetic spirit. The 
poet is sometimes a bird of the storm, in time of 
storm; but he has rarely been one of the giants whose 
breath was the storm itself. Indeed, the Vergils, the 
Ronsards, the Horaces, the Tennysons, the Longfel- 
lows, the Herricks—the poets who can be peaceful 
and even pastoral in the midst of raging wars or 
burning political contentions—are far more numer- 
ous than the K@Orners, the O’Haras, or, to namea 
greater than the last two, the Berangers; but Beran- 
ger had more actual political influence than, perhaps, 
all other modern poets put together. He certainly 
did more to shape the France of his time than Hugo 
and Lamartine did at a later day. 


Lincoln, Sumner, Seward, Garrison, Lovejoy, ~ 


Greeley—what poet exerted an influence for shaping 
the great period of 1850-1870 in the history of our 
country to compare with what any one of these 
rugged and stalwart politicians did? The truth is 
that poets at bottom are sentimentalists; they must 
have their sympathies stirred before they can sing a 
stirring song, while the statesman needs only the 
stimulus of dry facts, a mere hypothetical case, to set 
him to work preparing for or against a distant and 
rudimentary cataclysm, which when it comes to ma- 
turity a poet will sing with divine fervor. We agree 
to call the poet a creator, a maker; but he makes 
songs, not epochs; he is an artist, not a leader or 
driver of men in the perilous and often barricaded 
highways of public life. When a great movement 
begins, however, there is no lack of poets to join the 
van and trumpet loudly the spirit of the occasion; 
and then poetry is not the finished product of careful 
art, but rather impassioned oratory set to tempestu- 
ous music, 


Intervention but Not Independence. 


THE President asked for power to intervene, but 
he gave excellent reasons why we should not at pres- 
ent go further and recognize the independence of 
the Cuban Republic. The House, which stands close 
to the people, respected his judgment and simply 
adopted his recommendation. The Senate, however, 
has thought fit to set its opinion above his, and, if it 
can get the House to surrender, it will try to force it 
upon him. The spectacle is not a pleasing one, 
either to our own people or to the world. Such an 
act savors more of the blind impulse of a mob than 
of the deliberation of a body of dignified and reason- 
ing Senators. Theycall it patriotism; but what kind 
of patriotism is it which weakens the hands of the 
Executive, who alone, in this great nation, has the 
constitutional right to represent our policy and our 
action tothe courts of the world ? 

Itis objectionable, because it is not in the province 
of Congress but of the Executive alone to recognize 
nations. This is well settled by precedent. Presi- 
dent Grant vetoed a resolution of similar import. It 
is clearly an Executive act. If the House were to 
follow the Senate, which evidently it will refuse to 
do, the President might sign it and then refuse to 
carry it out or take his own time for it. Congress 
could not communicate it to the Cubans, nor to any 
of the nations of the world. It would have no force 
till the President chose to act on it. 

But there are graver reasons why there should not 
be immediate recognition. There is no Government 
in Cuba worthy of the name except that of Spain. 
The insurgents are in arms, it is true; but they have 
no Government except on paper; no capital, no sea- 
port, no postal system, no regular system of taxation; 
in fact, hardly a single feature of a permanent and 
established Government. We cannot recognize as a 
fact what is not a fact. Consul-General Lee says 
there is nothing more than a skeleton. When there 
isa Government by the Cubans, having the attributes 
and powers belonging to a separate and independent 
people, we may recognize it; not before, unless we 
are willing to disregard all precedent and all inter- 
national usages. ’ 

Moreover, it would be unwise to take such action, 
if an army is to be sent to Cuba to drive out the 
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Spanish forces. France recognized the independence 
of the thirteen colonies because she wanted war with 
England, and her Lafayette fougn -n our fie_ds, bu 
fought under the direction of our Washington. Do 
we want to put General Miles and our army under the 
control of General Gomez? Most assuredly not. 
His method of warfare is not like ours. We use civ- 
ilized methods; the insurgents do not. Still further, 
if we concede the sovereignty of the Cuban Republic, 
and that, too, without conditions, what is to prevent 
that Government from entering into an alliance with 
France, for instance, without our consent? or from 
making a treaty with Spain to our disadvantage? 

The Presidert’s plan is safer and better. First free 
Cuba; then let the people establish such a government 
as they desire. We like the declaration in the 
Senate resolutions, disclaiming any intention on 
our part to exercise sovereignty or control over the 
island, save for the purpose of pacification. When 
that is accomplished we are ready to withdraw. This 
puts us in the right position before the Governments 
of the world. We trust the House will hold out 
against the Senate until the latter gives up the inde- 
pendence idea, 


Judge Powell on Mob Law. 


THE most magnificent attack on lynchers and 
lynching that has come to our knowledge is that of 
Judge Robert Powell, one of the Mississippi Circuit 
judges, in his charge to the grand jury at Hazle- 
hurst, in that State. A negro, John Moses, had 
killed a white farmer at Crystal Springs, named 
Strong. The murderer was lynched, altho Mayor 
Moody, the Rev. Mr. Huber and other citizens, had 
made a heroic attempt to prevent the crime. 

Judge Powell was determined that this lynching 
must stop, and he went to work in earnest. Some 
judges would have made only perfunctory efforts to 
discover and punish the lynchers, but not Judge 
Powell, First he took pains to have a good grand 
jury. He asked every juror, before accepting him, 
these questions: 


‘* If satisfactory evidence is presented to you identify- 
ing the men composing the mob who lynched John 
Moses, would you be willing to indict them ? 

‘« Are you related or connected in any way with any 
man composing that mob, or to Mr. Strong, who was 
murdered by Moses ?”’ 


Then Judge Powell thus delivered to the grand 
jury an address that is a model of its kind. He told 
them that through them justice must find itsway. He 
told them of the honorable record of their State and 
county, and then came direct tothe matter in hand: 


‘* Hence, gentlemen, it is profoundly astonishing to 
me that in a county with such a hiscory, populated by 
such a people, a mob, in broad, open daylight, in the 
streets of one of your most populous little cities, would 
dare to commit a most diabolical murder, and yet not 
even acoroner’s inquest be summoned to investigate 
the matter. I refer, gentlemen, tothe mob at Crystal 
Springs some months ago, which hanged a negro, ac- 
companied by acts of fiendish cruelty, which should 
bring the blush of shame to the cheek ofa savage, 
much less a civilized man. I am told that they over- 
powered the sheriff of your county and openly boasted 
that they were stronger than the law. Now, gentlemen, 
I shall ask you to indict the men composing this mob 
for murder. I shall ask it in the name of the great 
State of Mississippi, the common mother of us all. I 
shall ask it for the fair name of Copiah County, and I 
shall demand it in the name of outraged law. If you 
fail to do this, gentlemen, you in effect admit that or- 
ganized murder is the supreme law in this county, and 
in such case you might as well tear down yourchurches, 
burn up your schoolhouses, abolish your court and pro- 
claim to the world that Copiah County has gone back a 
hundred years in the great march of human progress; 
that her law-abiding citizens, her Christian men and 
women, are in a woful minority.” 

Then the Judge repudiated the report thata grand 
jury could not be found to do its duty. He asked 
then what they were paying their taxes for, if it was 
that laws might be set at defiance and courts be made 
a byword and reproach. He appealed to their patriot- 
ism and their religious faith with all earnestness; and 
there most judges would have stopped, as having 
done their full duty, but not he. Hethen proceeded, 
amid a death-like silence in the court-house: 

‘*T now hand you, gentlemen, the names of twenty- 
five of your best citizens, who can and will identify the 
men composing this mob; and as your circuit judge I 
charge you that the men composing that mob are mur- 
derers, and under your oaths you are bound to indict 
them for murder.” 

When he gave the names to the foreman the si- 
lence was painful. Men looked with pale faces from 
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one to another, as if they already felt the Sheriff's 
hand for it was evident that the Judge was in ear- 
nest. he had himself named the witnesses, and he 
had said not one word on any other subject, not one 
word to palliate or excuse the-crime, nothing about 
the victim’s own crime, nothing about his brutality or 
that of his race. 

Lynching in Mississippi is inexcusable. The 
whites are the governing race. They have all the 
offices of law, from Governor to policeman. They 
execute the law, and no black man can escape. They 
have the power and the duty to maintain the Jaws. 

Weare not sure that even Judge Powell can secure 
the conviction of these lynchers; but we are sure 
that he has made admirable suggestions to the cus- 
todians of law in Ohio and Indiana. 


Spain’s Grievances. 


SPAIN has complained continuously, since the out- 
break of the revolution in Cuba, of our giving aid and 
comfort to the insurgents. Without such aid she be- 
lieves the rising would have ended long ago. In so 
far as this charge accuses us of having neglected to 
discharge our obligations to observe neutrality, and 
to exercise reasonable diligence to prevent filibuster- 
ing expeditions from leaving our ports, we must assert 
that it does not accuse us justly. We have done our 
duty conscientiously under international law, at no 
inconsiderable cost. The Secretary of the Treasury 
yave a report, a few months ago, of the measures 
adopted to prevent armed expeditions from being 
sent unlawfully to the Cuban insurgents. In two 
and a half years only six American vessels, all small 
except one, are alleged to have escaped the vigilance 
of our officials, The correspondence which passed in 
the first year or two of the war between the State De- 
partment and the Spanish Legation, shows the frivo- 
lous character of many of the complaints. It is 
sufficient to add that nations are not required by in- 
ternational usages to guarantee that no unlawful ex- 
peditions shall escape their vigilance. The insur- 
gents have no navy; Spain has. Why did her gun- 
boats allow filibusters to land contraband of war on 
Cuban soil? She has only herself to blame. 

The existence and activity of the Cuban Junta in 
this country has been another cause of Spanish com- 
plaint. It seems to be assumed that we ought to use 
the Federal power for the suppression of that organ- 
ization. No such demand has been made officially, 
so far as we know; but the freedom of action en- 
joyed by the Junta has offended Spanish sensibilities. 
Every American knows that we could not iraterfere 
with the Junta as an organization. A number of 
Cuban gentlemen may, if they see fit, appeal to the 
sympathies of our people in behalf of their struggle 
for independence, They may furnish the public with 
information of the progress of the revolution, and 
may accept contributions in aid of the insurgents. 
It is only when they try to send men with arms and 
munitions of war to be used against a Sovereign 
Power with which we are on friendly relations, that 
our obligations to neutrality require us to interfere. 

A still greater grievance in Spain is the moral 
support we have given to the cause of the insurgents. 
Few or none among us have sympathized with the 
attempts of the Spanish Government to re-establish 
its supremacy in the island. We know how badly 
Cuba has been governed; how corrupt, oppressive 
and inefficient the officials have been; how prosperity 
has been checked, progress prevented, and aspira- 
tions for larger liberty suppressed. We remember 
the ten years’ war and the promises made at its con- 
clusion only to be broken. We have scen the grow- 
ing determination of Cubans, educated by close con- 
tact with our people in Republican ideas, to be free 
and independent and have a Republic of their own. 
It has not been possible to deny to these struggling 
subjects of a Power reaching a rapacious hand across 
sea more to despoil than to govern, our cordial 
wishes for their success. 

If this is offensive to Spain, we cannot help it; we 
do not want to help it. It is what we have been do- 
ing for the best part of this century. We hailed with 
rejoicing the success of one revolt after another of 
colonies in Central and South America, as they 
threw off the Spanish yoke and became republics 
like our own. We are glad it is borne no longer by 
any country or province on the American continent. 
The history of Spanish America has been a history of 
development in free institutions and in moral and 
material resources since the withdrawal of the Span- 
ish flag. 
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We have no apology to make, therefore, on ac- 
count of what we have done for the Cuban insurgents. 
We have stood ready to extend to them all possible 
moral help—this is not forbidden by the laws of neu- 
trality; our Government has not tried to prevent in- 
dividuals from extending material aid in money and 
such articles as are not prohibited by our statutes, In 
short, while we have kept all our international obli- 
gations to Spain and therefore given her no just 
cause of grievance, we have given our sympathies 
without reserve to the Cubans. 

Another count in the Spanish indictment accuses 
us of making the success of the scheme of auton- 
omy impossible. How? Chiefly by having a fleet 
of war vessels at Key West, and so encouraging 
the rebels that they would not surrender. We an- 
swer that we have a right to maintain a fleet in our 
own waters, within easy distance of Cuba, when the 
lives of many Americans were at stake, as shown by 
the blowing up of the ‘‘Maine.’’ The fleet was 
not gathered to help the insurgents; if it had this re- 
sult, we say we cannot help it. Asa matter of fact, 
it was conservative Spaniards and the military power 
in Cuba that killed autonomy. It was dead before 
our fleet assembled at Key West. 

We. have really been most patient with Spain, 
whose blundersand crimes in Cuba against civiliza- 
tion have made the world stand aghast. It is by her 
own amazing capacity for misgovernment that she is 
now in such trouble. 


THERE is no reason for any particular ecclesias- 
tical disturbance over the transfer of Professor Shields 
of Princeton College to the Episcopal Church. As 
he correctly says, this transfer is consistent with his 
‘«public record in the cause of catholic unity.’’ It 
has long been known that his sympathies have been 
with the order of worship in the Episcopal Church, 
and he published a Presbyterian Prayer-book after 
the manner of the Episcopal Prayer-book. It is not 
to be understood, we suppose, that in going to the 
Episcopalians he accepts the prevalent Episcopal doc- 
trine of church exclusivism. He has long maintained 
in his writings that the historic Churches of the Ref- 
ormation, such as the Lutheran, the Reformed, the 
Presbyterian and the Episcopal are generally more or 
less nominal portions of the Catholic and Apostolic 
Church, which should be reunited in this country, 
and he says: 

“To the last named communion, the Protestant 

Episcopal Church, I have been drawn by my studies, 
tastes, affinities and most characteristic opinions.”’ 
It will be observed that he takes pains to give that 
Church its full name and in using the word Protes- 
tant he somewhat emphasizes his fellowship with other 
Protestant denominations; and we do not anticipate 
that in his case there is any likelihood of a further 
recession to the Roman Catholic Church. He re- 
ceived the rite of confirmation into the Episcopal 
Church at the hands of Bishop Littlejohn, of Long 
Island, nearly two months ago, before Professor 
Briggs was received by Bishop Potter; but that did 
not become public till Professor Briggs’s reception 
into the Episcopal Church involved Dr. Shields’s 
name. Of the immediate reason for his secession 
from the Presbyterian Church, the threatened re- 
buke for his signing a petition for a saloon license, 
we have previously spoken. He has easily escaped 
probable and deserved censure. 





THERE are two things especially bad in the Senate 

report on the President’s Cuban Message besides its 
attitude on recognition. The first is the prominence 
it gives to the destruction of the ‘‘ Maine.” That is 
no cause for intervention or war. It is impossibleto 
prove that Spain is directly responsible for the blow- 
ing up of that vessel, and she has stoutly disclaimed 
it. Atany rate, it is just the proper matter for arbi- 
tration, and to make it a cause for declaring war is 
an outrage against Christianity and justice. The 
other point is its indecent general characterization of 
the Spanish people, in their past history, as cruel 
and treacherous, To charge crueltyon the conduct 
of the war in Cuba is one thing and may be expected 
as a statement of a present fact which we must dis- 
cuss; to charge Spain with a degree of responsibility 
far the destruction of the ‘‘ Maine” may be pardoned; 
but to bring a general railing accusation against the 
people, and to bring that charge against all their past 
history is so utterly inconsistent with good manners 
and international curtesy that, whether true or not, 
it was something that should certainly not have been 
said in a public paper. 
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Ir is gratifying to learn that the opposition in 
Japan to the action of the trustees of the Doshisha 
is increasing. A number of the alumni of the insti- 
tution, resident in Tokio, have presented a formal 
protest against it as ‘‘illegal and immoral,”’ and 
others all over the Empire are joining them, The 
Kumiai churches, too, are acting promptly and 
strongly. But the agitation is far wider. Accord- 
ing to latest advices, a general meeting was to be 
called by the Christians of Tokio, without regard to 
denomination, including the Presidents of the Pres- 
byterian, Meiji Gakwin and of the Methodist College 
at Aoyama. Japanese in high position not immedi- 
ately interested in Christian missions are manifesting 
their deep concern, and Count Okuma, recently Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs, who gave $1,000 to the in- 
stitution while Dr. Neesima was living, is reported 
to be very strongly exercised over the action of the 
trustees, fearing that it will be such a blow to the 
good name of the Japanese as even to affect the pla- 
cing of the Japanese loan among foreign capitalists. 
This general protest is encouraging as indicating an 
increasingly clear sense of moral obligations, and 
taken in connection with the reports of general evan- 
gelical advance, as indicated in our missionary col- 
utnns, shows that whatever may have been the causes 
for anxiety during the past few years, there is more 
ground than ever for encouragement. We hope that 
the trustees will yield to this popular demand and 
restore that which never ought to have been taken 
away. - 





.... The war excitement in Greece last year pre- 
vented the carrying on of excavations by the Ameri- 
can School at Athens on the site of ancient Corinth. 
But work was resumed on March 23d and will be 
pushed with great vigor to make up for-the loss of 
time. It will be remembered that the director of the 
school, Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, announced the 
most fortunate discovery, a year ago, of the theater 
which fixes the general topography and is a guide to 
the neighborhood of the Agora. The American 
School is very fortunate in having secured permission 
to excavate so famous a site, and it seeks contribu- 
tions to carry on the work. The Austrians are be- 
ginning excavations not far off in the Northern 
Peloponnesus, and the English School is proposing 
to begin excavations in Crete. 


.... They do things differently in the Roman Cath- 
oiic Church from what we do in the Protestant 
churches. At the Grand Central Palace, in this city, 
on Monday evening of this week, some three thousand 
persons were to join in a progressive euchre tourna- 
ment for the benefit of the Catholic Summer School, 
at Cliff Haven, Lake Champlain; and prizes, valued 
at $2,000, were to be distributed. The Rev. M. J. 
Lavelle, rector of the Catholic Cathedral in this city, 
was to preside. Imagine Dr. John Hall, or Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, or Dr. Stimson, presiding over euchre tables 
for a Protestant charity! 


.... We are glad to learn that the earnest appeal 
for Bibles for the Marshall Islanders, presented in 
our mission columns by MissCrosby, has been met 
by alady member of Dr. Behrends’s church in Brook- 
lyn. Itis, however, not only the Marshall Islanders 
that are in need; in almost every agency of the 
American Bible Society there is urgent need of more 
funds for carrying on the work. Appealing, as that 
society does, toall the denominations, it ought not to 
fail of the comparatively small sum it asks for. 


.... The danger of European interference with our 
plans for the pacification and freedom of Cuba is not 
very great. It would make a rather serious prece- 
dent. This is a matter which concerns us and this 
continent. If Europe may interfere in our affairs 
then we may interfere in European affairs. It is a 
rule which would work both ways. 


.... To see Bolton Hall, the son of Dr. John Hall, 
as an officer of the Longshoremen’s Labor Union in 
this city, and pressing on the Central Labor Union 
resolutions against intervention, is something quite 
curious. But hedid not succeed in trying to per- 
suade them that this was a plot to raisean army to 
shoot down strikers. 


....It is a curious decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Georgia, that one of its principal 
cities can keep open its high school for whites and 
close its high school for negroes on the ground that 
it cannot afford to support them both, and that the 
colored youth can goto private schools for their edu- 
cation. 


...-In Bishop Thompson’s Easter article a nega- 
tive was omitted. Instead of ‘‘There can be zucz- 
dents in the eternalness of God,’’ read ‘‘ There can 
be no incidents in the eternalness of God.” 
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Dr. Storrs on War. 


TuE Rev. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, the pastor of the 
Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, preached a vigor- 
ous war sermon Sunday morning. ‘‘ This is our pa- 
triotism—fight, if fight we must; but not till a peaceful 
solution has become manifestly impossible,’’ was the 
keynote of his discourse. He was most emphatic in 
declaring that war must be resorted to only as a last 
resort in securing relief forthe suffering people in 
Cuba. 

Dr. Storrs’s text was from 1 Corinthians 16: g: ‘* For 
a great door and effectual is opened unto me, and there 
are many adversaries.’’ He said, in part: 

The best gift which God gives to men is the gift of 
opportunity. Not putting into their hands the realized 
effect, but giving them a fair chance to yain such effects 
as they desire forthemselves. This furnishes continu- 
al incentive to honorable and persistent effort; it trains 
the faculty, ittrains the moral force in man, and it 
makes the results when they are accomplished special- 
ly one’s own. And this is what every man instinctive- 
ly desires—opportunity to gain that which to him is im- 
portant. 

The same is true of nations, which are the great 
persons in modern history, and such opportunity comes 
with great crises in public affairs. It came with the 
Revolution. It came, signally, with the Civil War. 
Now there comes another great crisis, a great op- 
portunity to us as a nation, when these long-con- 
tinued controversies and difficulties with Spain seem to 
be cresting to their climax, threatening certainly to ul- 
timate speedily in open war. 

There is now anopportunity for the nation. What is 
it? Itis not the opportunity todo this or to do that 
particular thing in the way of warlike enterprise. The 
opportunity for the nation is to demonstrate to the 
world what has never been shown fully as yet—the 
calmness and the moral supremacy of a people confi- 
dent in the justice of their cause, reverent toward God, 
humane and generous toward the families of mankind. 
There ought to be a point of elevation—moral not mere- 
ly political—for this nation to reach, with all that God 
has done for it in the past, surpassing that ever reached 
by any other people. We do not need to demonstrate 
our physical strength, or the fighting capacity of our 
war-ships, but the magnanimity of our people; we should 
not be afraid of war; neither should we seek it; but 
we should be willing to sacrifice everything, except 
righteousness, if called upon in an emergency, where 
such emergency is justifiable. Courage is common, 
but it is hard fora person or a nation to show himself 
or itself magnanimous toward enemies 
emergency. 

This is our great opportunity, and for this Provi- 
dence has allowed this great crisis tocometous. In 
order that we may use the opportunity aright we must 
exercise an absolute self-command, and we must insist 
upon that in those who undertake to represent the 
nation. 

So far the people at large have been singularly, even 
marvelously, forward in manifesting this temper, in 
spite of all contrary incentives from many newspapers. 

So far the President and Cabinet have manifested 
this self-command, and have gained the honor of this 
nation and ofall nations. Signally, the Court of Inquiry ~ 
has shown the same self-command—it is to their honor 
and tothe honor of the people that they have done 
so. 

But what we saw the other day in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, among men designated to represent us in 
Congress, hurling vile epithets and even books at one 
another, shaking their fists in each other’s faces, and 
this among eminent minds ofthe nation? How we all 
felt the shame of it! Perhaps we did notall recognize 
the national disgrace that came with it; a disgrace 
frightful tothink of, a disgrace which will remain in- 
delible in history. What can the world think of it? 
What can they think of it except that the nation itself 
has gone crazy ? Atraveler among the Alps is cautioned 
here and there to absolute silence, because a word ora 
whisper may bring down an avalanche; and yet this 
furious, shrieking rage is not silenced or solemnized, 
and so it is with this nation, an avalanche of possible 
war may come upon us at any moment. We ought to 
search ourselves, every one, to see if there has been 
any element of this fury which was exhibited in the 
House of Representatives manifested in us, and we 
ought to pray for a spirit of deliberation. 

Absolute self-command is the first thing that we, as 
individuals and as a nation, need to manifest before en- 
tering upon war, and full deliberation, with frank and 
manly counting of the cost. Of course, it involves a 
crisis to the Treasury; but we can clutch the treasures 
again out of mines and manufactures. It involves also © 
disaster to the productive industries; but, greater than 
all, it involves sacrific of life—of life in vast multitudes 
of persons, of the young, manly, aspiring, who might 
be men of power, of wide and beneficent influence in 
the times to come! When one young man from this 
congregation is smitten with the yellow fever, what a 
thrill goes through the hearts of all of us who know 
him. 


in a great 
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If the war goes on—and it may go on, tho how long we 
cannot tell; for you remember the ninety days which 
Secretary Seward gave for the Civil War, which ex- 
tended into four years—we are to send these young 
men, you must remember, not only into the face of rifle 
shot, but to send them where this fever is to smite them. 
We must remember that houses and families will be 
desolated, and noble lives be sacrificed. So let us not 
rush hastily to a conclusion which involves such dis- 
astrous results; but let us remember also that in this 
war there will come an arrest of commercial intercourse 
upon sea and upon land,and a multiplication of the 
brutal, savage vagrants who already make farmhouses, 
hamlets, villages, insecure. You must remember that 
a vast number of this class of persons came after the 
Civil War. So, unless we are absolutely justified in 
our own conscience in going to war, it should not be 
entered into. Let the temper of war fury, or war am- 
bition, not enter into our thought. 

This is the great opportunity of the nation to show 
itselt clearly and keenly amenable to the great and defi- 
nite maxims of the Law International in this tremen- 
dous crisis. That law is simply the public reason of 
the world on the subject which it concerns. It de- 
volves upon every one of us to use his power in such a 
manner as to secure righteous results where oppres- 
sion has become intolerable, as in the case of Cuba, as 
in the case of Armenia, or as in the case of Bulgaria or 
Greece. Probably this intervention onthe part of our 
nation seems to be right to the President and to the Cab- 
inet, for whom we have the highest regard. Probably 
intervention should be conceded to prevent a state of 
chaotic anarchy with the people; we may hold our- 
selves in a measure responsible for the Cuban people. 
We have no right whatever to enter into war withan 
avenging spirit, torepay or punish the disaster of the 
‘* Maine,”’ thoit may have been an official wrong. Ar- 
bitration is the resource for that, while the facts are in 
dispute, and the incriminated Government offers to 
abide by the decision of impartial experts. If we would 
represent republicanism before the world we must re- 
. member that the eye of the world is upon us. War must 
not be entered into until the resources of diplomacy and 
statesmanship have been exhausted. 

Spain is a passionately proud nation and has made 
great concessions to our nation—the recall of the sav- 
age commanderand the appointment of his clement 
and wise successor. The release of those assembled 
in cities and towns, and the relief offered them. We 
must remember also the offer of an armistice; they 
have made concessions which no one of us could have 
anticipated some time ago, and perhaps greater con- 
cessions than these are still to come. If diplomacy 
goes on as it has, everything which we may ask may 
be granted—that is not impossible; and until it has be- 
come impossible we should not have a gun shotted or 
disch«rged. So if we would be true to God, if we would 
be true to history, and true to our own influence in the 
world at large, let diplomacy say its last word, let the 
statesman resort to his last diplomatic resource; let 
force stand behind, silent and passive, until they have 
utterly failed. 

Now, my dear friends, I have seen the antislavery 
crisis of long and fierce discussion, and had my part in 
it. I have seen the tremendous crisis of the Civil War 
and have done what I could to bring it to right issues. 
I shall never see another crisis like this in the history 
of the nation. I have spoken to you in others, and 
now in this with all solemnity. I wish I could impress 
it onthe entire mind of the nation—that we are at a 
point where the world is watching us; where the calm- 
ness, tranquillity and equanimity of a great free people 
resolves to have justice done will make impression on 
the world. It is not ‘‘ peace at any price’’ which I ad- 
vocate; I never have done that in the past. It is peace 
armed with justice, crowned with beneficence; a peace 
that shall be permanent; a peace that shall be self- 
vindicating in the judgment of the world at large. I 
insist that he is the true patriot, or she—for women 
have a foremost part in the discussion of these ques- 
tions—he or she is the true patriot who takes precisely 
this ground: Not we will yield everything in order to 
keep the peace; not we will rush into war to show that 
we are strong—physical strength is the most ignoble 
thing in the development of a nation; but we willcome 
to war if necessary for a great cause; we will come to 
war for the relief of the oppressed; for the stopping of 
chaotic anarchy; we will not go to war for a lie like the 
assertion that Cuba is independent; we will not go to 
war in order to encouragea struggling insurrection or 
to avenge an injury. Thisis to be our patriotism— 
fight, if fight we must, but not till every other resource 
has failed. We will go into the war, if at all, judicious- 
ly and determinedly. 

Remember that God has blessed us in the past and 
that only in his blessing are we safe. He has brought 
us to this crisis, and he has placed us in the way of 
using the opportunity as far as the use of the oppor- 
tunity is right. We shall be the meanest people on the 
face of the earth if now we assert or maintain anything 
contrary to God’s wisdom; failing to do only that 
which will justify itself to our conscience and to God. 

I thanked God the other day that the man atthe head 
of our nation is what he is; and I thank God again 
to-day, and I pray that all of us may remember him in 
thought, in affection, in prayer, that to the end he may 
remain—whoever else becomes furious—calm, majes- 
tically just, temperate and tender. And unto God be 
all the praise! . 
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City Churches. Their Size and Attend- 


ance. 
BY R, M. PATTERSON, D.D. 


SoME time ago there was published a suggestive table 
bearing on the question of attendance at the Sabbath 
evening services of city churches. Reports had been 
secured of the actual numbers present in the morning 
and in the evening, on a certain Sabbath in 447 Metho- 
dist Episcopal Churches in Chicago, Philadelphia, New 
York City, Brooklyn, Boston, Indianapolis, Des Moines, 
St. Paul, Washington, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Minneapolis—representative cities certainly in size 
and geographical situation. 

The application for the figures had been made to the 
pastors of the 590 Methodist churches, in those cities, 
of whom 447 responded. The reported attendance is 
not the ‘‘average’”’ for the year round, including 
stormy days and the vacation months; but the pastors 
were asked to take one of twospecified Sabbaths in No- 
vember or December; so that the attendance may be 
accepted as the ordinary and regular one on good- 
weather days. 

The first thing shown by this representation in the 
Northwestern Christian Advocate and that for which the 
reports were published, was that there is no ground for 
the charge of the decadence of the Sabbath evening 
service, as compared with the morning. In the 447 
churches there were 83,179 persons present in the 
morning and 105,596 in the evening; the evening total 
nearly one-fourth larger thanthe morning. This was 
a good revelation for the Methodist Church. It would 
be interesting to know how the case stands with other 
denominations. 

It should be mentioned, however, that in 166 of the 
447 churches the evening congregations were the 
smaller. But the long and specific table which was 
thus published throws some unexpected light on the 
churches’ organized weakness. The Advocate well re- 
marks that ‘‘to students of the problem of the city 
church these statistics will prove of great value’’—in a 
line, too, not generally anticipated. 

The average size of those 447 congregations was, in 
the morning, 182, and in the evening, 238. There were 
only 28 in all the thirteen cities which had over 500 in 


the morning, and 44 over 500 in the evening; and the 


very small average will be understood with the state- 
ment that 151, or more than one-third of the whole, had 
less than 100 in the morning, and 118 less than 100 in 
the evening. Such a showing would not bea surprise 
if it had appeared concerning rural churches; for the 
average size of the Methodist churches in communi- 
cants in the whole country was 107; but that so large a 
proportion of the churches in the cities have Sabbath 
congregations of less than 100 (50 of them even having 
less than 50), is an astonishment. The astonishment 
will be increased by the further statement that 145 
others had only between I00 and 200 persons; so that 
296 of those 447 churches, or two-thirds of the whole, 
were less than 200 strong. As to the very large con- 
gregations, of over 500, they were few and far between; 
one in Detroit, three in Indianapolis, two in Brocklyn, 
five in Chicago, four in Washington, one in Des Moines, 
one in Boston, six in Philadelphia, three in New York, 
one in St. Louis, two in Minneapolis. 

Further suggestive facts will appear froma closerex- 
amination of one of the cities. The most favorable re- 
ports were from Philadelphia. Inthe 75 churches heard 
from the morning attendance was 17,107, the evening 
22,286, or an average of 229 to each in the morning and 
297 in the evening—considerably above that of the 
other cities. Yet of the 75 churches 20 had less than 


‘100 persons present in the morning. 


Since the Advocate published its reports, the Christian 
Observer (Southern Presbyterian) of Louisville, Ky., 
gave a census of all the Louisville churches. The city 
has 98 Protestant churches and 25 mission points. The 
seating capacity of 91 churches was reported as 38,898 
for a population of about 215,000. The Protestant 
churches could not seat 50,000 at any one time; but 
nothing like even that number attend. The morning 
and evening congregations combined do not equal the 
number of communicants. Scarcely more than a half, 
if even a half of them are at any one Sabbath service. 
The average membership of the churches is 302; the 
average morning attendance (communicants and all 
others) is only 167, and the evening 123. ‘‘In years 
gone by,’’ says the editor, ‘‘ the attendance at church 
on any Sabbath was in excess of the number of mem- 
bers. But from this census if a reasonable 
part of the attendance were unconverted people, then 
it would appear that only about half of the church- 
members were at the house of God in the morning, and 
only about one-third of them at the night services.” 

Later still, a similar census of the churches in Boston 
has revealed a similar state of things. 

These are not pleasant exhibits. On the one hand, 


make allevvance for the sick, those who have the care 
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of the sick, and those who are kept at home by neces 
sary household duties and other insurmountable obsta- 
cles; on the other hand, remember that the morning 
and evening congregations are not entirely different, but 
that a large proportion of those who are present in the 
morning also attend in the evening; that there are the 
Sabbath-school contingent (the Advocate gave as in the 
schools of its reporting churches 21,423) who should 
be in the congregation; and the attendants who are 
not members; and it must be seen that there is a 
distressing neglect of attendance in the sanctuary, 
even ofchurchmembers. 

These facts would seem to show, too, that there is an 
unnecessary multiplication of churches small in num- 
bers, and that more accommodations are provided than 
the attendance demands. We doubt not that if the fig- 
ures could be obtained for the cther denominations and 
forthe other cities they would reveal a similar state of 
things to those which the Advocate has found among 
the Methodists. Those which are known strongly sug- 
gestthis. For instance, in Philadelphia the Baptists 
had in thecensus year 74 churches, 95 edifices, accom- 
modations 45,872, communicants, 25,193; Presbyterians 
(Northern), gt churches, 115 edifices, accommodations, 
84,705; communicants, 35,185; Episcopalians, 87 
churches; 102 edifices, accommodations, 54,257, com- 
municants, 28,319. 

It may be roughly stated that the city coversa tract 
of territory twenty miles long by nearly seven wide; 
about 129 square miles. In that small space are more 
than 500 Protestant churches. If they were located at 
equal distances from each other, every third of a mile 
at most, in either*direction, would strike one of them— 
which would mean a church within three ‘‘ squares,”’ 
ofevery building and every vacant lot in the city! They 
are not so located, however. In some parts of the city 
they almost edge up to each other: six Presbyterian, 
for instance, within the radius of halfa mile. Andso not 
only do the different denominations, but churches of the 
same denomination, trench uponeach other, and exhibit 
the state of things which the Advocate has brought to 
light in the Methodist churches. 

The attendance-numbers for the other denominations 
have not been secured. Some other figures, tho, sug- 
gest aninference. Of the Methodist churches in the 
city, according to the Conference tables, 36, a third of 
the whole, had less than 200 members each; of the 
Presbyterian, according to the Presbyterian table, 
32, nearly the same number and proportion, had 
not more than 200 members. Is the attendance any 
better? and can the other churches make a better show- 
ing ? It is doubtful. 

How different the Roman Catholic policy. Of the 
335,189 communicants reported by the census, as in 
churches of all kinds in Philadelphia, 163.658 are 
credited to the Roman Catholics; but while the other 
171,531 are organized into 553 congregations, or an 
average of 310 to a congregation, the Roman Catholics 
are in only 57, or an average Of 2,871; and while the 
other denominations have 603 edifices, with accommo- 
dations for 352,581, the Catholics have 61 edifices, with 
accommodations for only 57,290; but the latter are 
always overcrowded at several services, and make an 
impression of numerical strength which is an exagger- 
ation, while the former largely present at every service 
a ghastly array of empty pews for the ministers to 
preachto. And, again, let it be noted, that the other 
cities show similar comparisons. In New York, for in- 
stance, 386,200 claimed Catholic communicants are com- 
pactly organized into 123 congregations, an average of 
3,139 persons to a congregation, while 170,754 in all 
other denominations are in 52I congregations, or an 
average of 328. 

It is true that the Catholic figures are not such as to 
make the comparison accurate with the Protestant com- 
municant. They embrace the total claimed Catholic 
population above nine years of age; and the writer be- 
lieves they are exaggerated. Still, if reduced by a half 
they remain large enough to point the lesson that is 
here drawn. 

A careful examination of the reports of the different 
denominations reveals a startling array of very small 
and lifeless churches in the country at large. Those 
churches are not found only in the newer and sparsely 
settled home mission fields; the old and strong and 
thickly settled States of New York and Pennsylvania 
containthem. For instance, in the Philadelphia Meth- 
odist Episcopal Conference, covering southeastern 
Pennsylvania, including Philadelphia with several 
other large cities and the thickly settled suburban and 
rural counties, there were, a couple of years ago when 
the writer made a careful examination, 385 churches in 
292 charges (the charges consisting of grouped 
churches, two, three, four, five and even sixin number 
under one pastor); and 81 of the charges, over one- 
fourth of the whole, had less than 100 members each; 
and in the same territory the Presbyterians had 261 
churches, 71 of which had less than a hundred mem- 
bers each. 

But this article turns the light on the large cities and 
shows that in them, with less reason, the different de- 
nominations have,to their own detriment, unneces- 
sarily multiplied very smallchurches. Is it too ’ate tu 
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gecede from the error, and to recognize that while there 
is room for expansion and extension, there is a demand 
for consolidation and concentration and for more inter- 
denominational curtesy ? 

Warren P. O., Penn. 


GENERAL Boortn, of the Salvation Army, was in 
Philadelphia the middle of last week. He then went to 
Boston and is expected in this city during the present 
week. Elaborate preparations have been made for his 
coming and a great campaign is expected. 


....The Baptist Home Missionary Society received 
during the financial year just closed, for general purposes 
$361,803, and for permanent investment $17,326, ma- 
king a total of $379,129. The expenditures were $375,- 
649, so that had the trust funds been applicable for 
general use there would have been no deficit. As it is 
there is a deficit of $13,816. 


....The total receipts of the American Board for 
March were $55,498, a gain of $12,681 over March, 1897, 
and for seven months $369,488.76, a gain of $77,613. 
Each department shows a gain except ‘‘ Special Ob- 
jects,’’ which shows a loss of $25,514. There is a gain 
of $65.544 in legacies and of $8,135 in donations from 
churches and. individuals. The receipts include $22,- 
886 for the debt. 


....Cardinal Taschereau, Roman Catholic Archbish- 
op of Quebec, died in that city, April rath, after a long 
illness. He was descended froma gentleman who came 
to Canada in the early part of the seventeenth cenrury, 
and his tamily has been promInent in Canadian life 
ever since. The cardinal, who was born in 1820, was 
ordained in 1842, when he was holding an important 
position in Quebec Seminary. Twenty years later, in 
1862, he was appointed vicar-general of the archdio- 
cese of Quebec, and in 1871 aichbishop. In 1887 he 
was presented with the cardinal’s hat, the first Cana- 
dian who had been thus honored. His special interest 
was in the line of education, and he was both Superior 
of the Seminary and Rector of Laval University. 


...-Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has just returned from a visit to the 
missions of that Church in India and Malaysia. He 
was accompanied by Pres. John F. Goucher, D.D., of the 
Woman’s College, of Baltimore. Hitherto these sections 
have been under the sole supervision of Bishop Thoburn; 
but recently, in 1896, the General Conference ordered 
that once in each quadrennium some one of the gen- 
eral bishops of the Church should visit these countries, 
and have joint superintendency with Bishop Thoburn 
in the mission work there. Bishop Foss was in India 
atthe time of the plague, and gives a very vivid ac- 
count of the distress. He also shows how difficult is 
the problem of the British Government in dealing with 
it. Of the opportunities for work he gives a very en- 
couraging idea, altho the people as a class are bitterly 
poor. 


....There has been considerable discussion in regard 
to the refusal of any of the professors at Princeton 
University to accept nominations as delegates to the 
General Assembly. President Patton was nominated, 
but Dr. Duffield asked that the name be withdrawn. 
Then Dr. Duffield and Dr. Cameron were nominated, 
but both declined toserve. In requesting that Dr. Pat- 
ton’s name be withdrawn, Dr. Duffield is reported to 
have said that the President did not care to go to the 
General Assembly, because no matter what he might 
say in defense of the University he would surely be 
misrepresented; aside from that his duties were sueh 
as to prevent his attendance. President Patton himself 
has authorized the statement that the Princeton Inn 
controversy had no connection with his refusal to at- 
tend. For several years he has not been to the Assem- 
bly owing to the pressure of other work, and this year 
it is particularly difficult for him to go. 


....During the past week, in response to invitations 
by the Huguenot societies of America, many delegates 
from the societies in Europe and this country assembled 
to celebrate the Ter-Centenary of the signing of the 
Edict of Nantes by Henry IV of France. The exercises 
were held mostly in the French Protestant Church, the 
Eglise du Saint-Esprit,and commenced on Wednesday. 
For two days the members visited the public buildings 
of New York and participated in social gatherings. On 
Wednesday morning-there were religious exercises in 
which many of the old Huguenot psalms and chants 
were sung. Then came a number of papers by Edward 
Belleroche, of London; Samuel Macauley Jackson, 
D.D., LL.D., of this city; Paul de Felice, of France, and 
others. These papers were mostly historical in char- 
acter, describing the persecutions of the early French 
Protestants,-the massacres of St. Bartholomew and of 
the Huguenot colony in 1562 in Florida by the Span- 
iards. On Thursday there were services in the morning, 
followed by the reading of papers on the history of the 
Huguenots in this country, and in the evening adinner 
at Delmonico’s presided over by Frederick J. De Pey- 
ster. There were addresses on various topics: ‘‘ The 
Edict ef Nantes,’’ ‘‘ The Huguenot’s Great Charter of 
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Civil and Religious Liberty,’’ ‘‘ The Hospitable Foreign 
Lands which Received with Open Arms our Exiled An- 
cestors Three Centuries Ago,’ ‘‘The Union of the 
French and Dutch in the New Netherlands and New 
York,”’ and ‘‘ Our Guests and the Representatives of 
the Societies.’”” Among the speakers were Chauncey M. 
Depew, Dr. Vandewater, William E. Dodge, and others. 


The Sunday - School. 


Lesson for May Ist. 
THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY.—Matt. 21: 6-16. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David: 
Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord.’’— 
MATT. 21: 9. 


Nores.—‘' Put on them their garments.’’—Uncertain 


which he would mount, they covered both. The 
‘‘thereon”’ refers, of course, to the garments. From 
verse 5 we are sure he sat upon the foal now. The 


multitude pay him now honor usually only granted to 
kings when they spread their garments and strew his 
path with branches. ‘* Hosanna.’’—Ps. 118: 25, 
means Jestow salvation, here speaking to God. It is 
somewhat like the French cry, Vive/ the Latin, Jo Tri- 
umphe! It is a shout of salvation, ‘‘ Save, we pray.”’ 
It was a term usually appliedto the Messiah. It is an 
acknowledgment on the part of the people, that in 
their enthusiasm they recognized Jesus’ true Messiah- 
ship at this time. ‘* Money changers.’’—It was in 
the court of the Gentiles, the outer court, where the 
requisites for sacrifice were exposed for sale. These 
changers exchanged on commission the two drachme 
pieces, used to pay the templetribute. This is the 
second cleansing of the temple that has taken place. 
The first can be found in John 2: 13. Verse 13.— 
The quotation is from Isa. 56: 7, also from Jer. 7: 11. 
It is also a free rendering. 
Ps: 6: 2: 
instruction.—Anything can be consecrated 
Lord; pots, kettles, animals, all that we have. 
ing is so insignificant but can do him service. 

When the call is made in the name of Christ, let no 
one withhold hisown. Even if it be the giving up of a 
highly prized possession, or even a dear son or daugh- 
ter to his service. 

The disciples in default of polished trappings put 
their best on the colt for their Master. Raleigh in de- 
fault of a suitable pathway threw down his mantle for 
his queen. They were all noble. They had the mind 
for unselfish surrender. Undoubtedly the cloaks were 
somewhat spotted in either case. So our hearts are 
spotted, but they are our best. Let.us throw them down 
before our Savior. 

The eighth and ninth verses teach the nature of true 
enthusiasm. The crowds shouted ‘* Hosanna” amid 
tears of welcome. It was onetriumph for all. It was 
a mutual inspiration; but that was not all. They did 
what they could to show their loyalty and respect by 
casting garments and branches before their Prince of 
Peace. Huzzas are not enough to start any Christian 
enterprise. Enthusiasm must be interpreted by un- 
wavering loyalty and increasing respect for the cause 
in continued action as wellas by rejoicing words. 

‘*Who is this? 
None can escape it. 














The quotation is from 


to the 
Noth- 


All ask this momentous question. 

To each heart Christ may mani- 
fest himself in a peculiar way; but to all he isa prophet 
from God to man. Shall we in our day answer less 
than the multitude whom he healed and loved? He 
does all thatand more for us. 

Jesus acted with greater authority than that of a 
zealot in clearing the temple. It was a gigantic out- 
rage that greed should intrude its leering face into 
its sacred courts. Our hearts are ourtemples. Only 
Christ can cleanse them from all opaque spots that 
God’s pure rays fail to penetrate. 

All services of the Church, all Christianity of the 
parish or home should be so simple and clear that the 
children can easily grasp the ideas that are to be con- 
veyed. Their beautiful responses are the most inspiring 
element in the Christian life. 

If Jesus should appear in our streets to-day, the sight 
of him, his conduct and his words, would, doubtless, 
gladden many hearts and make many hearts gloomy. 
He would openblind eyes. He would heal the lame. 
He would, perhaps, as ‘‘ with a scourge of small 
cords,’’ drive out from his Father’s house some who de- 
file it with practices which they hold sacred for their 
conformity with traditions of ancient temple customs. 

What was said by David of old, and repeated by Jesus 
at his coming, is stilltrue as a cause of thankfulness to 
God: ‘* Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings thou 
has perfected praise.”” The children are still patterns 
to older disciplies in their teachableness and their 
faith. They recognize Christ more readily, they greet 
him more gladly than do those who as they have ad- 
vanced in years and in knowledge have lost the spirit 
of true childhood. Children’s prayers are such pray- 
ers as God loves to answer. Children’s praises are 
the praises which best please him, 
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Missions. 


Japan Missionary Statistics. 


BY THE REV, J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist MissioNARY UNton. 





THE annual statistics of Christian and missionary 
work in Japan, for 1897, compiled and published by 
the Rev. H. Loomis, agent of the Bible societies for 
Japan, is just at hand, and contains much of encour- 
agement and suggestion in regard to the past year’s 
work. Perhaps the-first fact to attract interest is the 
number of baptisms reported for the year, which is 
given as adult baptisms, 3,062. This is an increase of 
549 over the number reported a yearago,and goes 
to support the statement that is often made, that a new 
and healthy growth is gaining ground in the churches. 
Christianity has had its period of reverses and trial, 
and the Church is now entering upon a period of great- 
er prosperity. Many facts support this view as well as 
dry statistics. If we look to see where these converts 
have gathered we find that 774 were added to the 
Church of Christ in Japan, which is the union of the 
various Presbyterian and allied bodies. The next 
largest number is reported by the Nippon Sei Koku- 
wai, or allied Episcopal bodies. The Methodist Epis- 
copal comes next, with 518, and the Kumiai churches 
in co-operation with the American Board, report 420; 
Baptists, 190; Canadian Methodist, 116; and 15 other 
bodies report numbers of less than 100 each. Under 
the report of ‘‘ baptized children ’’—whether this means 
infants we do not know—it is interesting to note that 
the Kumiai churches lead, reporting 747, while the next 
in the list is the Nippon Sei Kokuwai, with 261. The 
Church of Christ in Japan reports 120, and seven other 
bodies only report varying numbers of less than 100 
each; all the various Methodist bodies together 
scarcely more than 100, This may possibly be re- 
garded as an indication of the attitude of the native 
church toward the subject of infant baptism. ; 

Present church-membership is reported as 40,578. 
This is 2,217 more than was given a yearago. The. 
largest body being naturally the seven missions united 
under the name of the Church of Christ in Japan, which 
reports 11,108 members. Next comes the Kumiai 
churches, which stand ina sense as the results of the 
American Board work, reporting 10,047. The five mis- 
sions united under the name of the Nippon Sei Koku- 
wai, report 8,349. After this the membership reported 
varies from 3,524 members in the M. E. Church (North) 
to 21 in the Hephzibah Faith Missionary Association. 

The column of contributions of native Christians is 
of much interest and encouragement. In 1896 the total 
contributions was given as 60,504 yen; 1897 shows an 
increase over that sum of 21,047 yen, of gold about one- 
half that sum. This makes a sum of 60,504 yen, orabout 
1.50 yen, or gold 75 cents per member on an average 
throughout the churches. When the large number of 
children in some of the churches is considered, and the 
large number of Christians who are students and could 
not contribute much, and when the small income re- 
ceived by the great majority of our believers is also re- 
membered, there cannot but be found encouragement 
in these figures. They mean self-sacrifice in order to” 
give, and a growing love for the Master’s work which 
promises a self-supporting Church in Japan in the 
future. 

The number of missionaries is reported as less than 
a year ago; the total is given as 652. Those who ad- 
vocate the sending out of single men will find but little 
encouragement in the experience of Japan where there 
are only 30 single men against 203 married male mis- 
sionaries. The factthat thereare 223 unmarried female 
workers should cause some of the mission boards to 
consider whether the number of male missionaries 
should not be increased before a larger proportion of 
female workers be sent out. With the wide field for 
evangelistic work where male missionaries are espe- 
cially needed there seems to be a call for increasing the 
ratio of male workers. The growing appreciation of 
the fact of there being a greater need for evangelistic 
work is shown in the report that missionaries are now 
residing at sixteen points where there have been no 
foreign missionaries living till the past year. A greater 
tendency to extend the efforts made and open up new 
stations is a good feature of the report. There are 
six more organized churches than in 1896 and five more 
are self-supporting. If the poverty of the churches as 
regards this world’s goods is considered it is not a fact 
to be passed over that out of 384 organized churches 72 
are self-supporting. Of these by far the largest num- 
ber, 38, are in the Kumiai churches. 

Educational work is encouraging on the whole. 
There is a falling off in the total number of students, 
but this is found to be entirely in the day-schools. 
Boarding-schools for boys and girls show an increase 
of students, in all about 400,and of schools 12. The 
efforts of the Government to bring all children into the 
Government schools may be the reason for the falling 
off in day-schools of over 2,000. It is a serious question 
what is to be the future relation of the Government to 
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these schools. Thé new Cabinet brought a ray of hope 
only to be dashed through the retirement of the Min- 
ister of Education more recently, in whom great hopes 
were centered. The policy to be adopted on the com- 
ing in force of the new treaties in regard to day-schools 
in particular and mission schools as a whole, is a grave 
question. There are reported over 40,000 more chil- 
dren in Sunday-schools thana year ago; but efforts for 
the building up of this important work should not be 
relaxed until the number of Sunday-school children 
shall be still more greatly increased, for the number is 
still over 5,000 less than the total church-membership. 
There are reported to be 302 ordained native ministers, 
which is an increase of 21 over last year, and 580 unor- 
dained preachersand helpers. This, as compared with 
the number of churches and preaching places, isa large 
ratio, if compared to home statistics. 

There are reported to be 299 Bible women working in 
the country, or 95 more than in 1896. Of these, 90 are 
under the Woman’s Union Missionary Societies. 

In addition tothe above statistics the report gives 
us information as tothe Greek Church, which reports 
23,856 members with 992 baptisms for the year. The 
ratio of contributions, as compared with the above, is 
much less. They report 5,658 yen. 

The Catholic Church gives as its total number of ad- 
herents 52,796, with adult baptisms during the year of 
2,031. All together then, this would give a total of over 
115,000 believers in Christianity in Japan. Space does 
not permit the calling attention to other encouraging 
features of the report, but, taken all together, while we 
may not be led to think that Japan will be Christian- 
ized in this century yet the steady and hopeful ad- 
vance of Christian work is clearly marked and the 
ground of hope for the future is unquestionable. 
Friends of missions in Japan may take courage over 
the results of 1897 and the opening months of 1898 seem 
full of promise that this year will give an even better 
result. 


YokKoHAMA. 


Recollections of Dr. Verbeck. 


BY THE REV. J. A. B. SCHERER, PH.D., 


LATE OF THE LUTHERAN MISSION IN JAPAN. 


THE INDEPENDENT does simple justice in setting the 
name of Guido F. Verbeck beside the names of Ulfilas, 
Augustine and St. Patrick. I do not believe that a 
single Protestant missionary in Japan would dissent 
from this warm judgment. 


The writer of this article went to Japan in 1892, 


young and untried, as the pioneer of the American 
Lutheran mission. His board counseled: When in need 
of advice, consult men like Verbeck. I was often in 
need of advice; and he never failed in wise and cheer- 
ful aid, given with no slightest tinge of patronage, 
with no sign of condescension to a man of low estate, 
but rather as tho he were the one that was favored. 
He made me feel at home by saying that he had been 
catechized and confirmed a Lutheran, his uncle having 
been one of our pastors in Holland. 

He believed that the plan of work should be to plant 
missionaries at. intervals, near enough together that 
the intervening space would come up with Christian 
growth, and so the whole field be fruitful, rather than 
a single hill. For it is possible to overdo a policy of 
‘‘concentration’’ with missionaries, as with seeds. 
When I asked him what was the most important thing 
for our mission to do at first, he said: ‘‘ Get three men, 
so you can vote.’”’ There isa deal of hard sense in that 
simple counsel. 

It may be worth while to record his judgment con- 
cerning the mooted question as to whether more mis- 
sionaries are needed. As we walked one day by the 
lakeside at Hakone, he said with emphasis: ‘‘ You may 
write to your people at home that no matter how others 
may talk, I will undertake to name a hundred unoc- 
cupied points in Japan where missionaries could be 
placed to advantage.”” __ 

The two things which most impressed me in this 
great man were his modesty and his wisdom; and by 
wisdom I mean wisdom. He was a man to lean on; 
and he had knowledge as well as wisdom. To touch 
one point alone, there was no finer linguist in the far 
East. Higher compliment could not be paid to his 
ability in Japanese than once fell to my hearing. A 
native teacher who heard him lecture in Saga said: 
‘“*He knows more of the language than I do.’”’ This is 
significant when we remember two things: the extreme 
intricacy and difficulty of Japanese, which led Xavier 

*to call it the Devil’s invention, and the chauvinistic con- 
ceit of the teacher. . 

His humor was keen, sometimes to the point of cut- 
ting. After he had been in Japan some thirty years, 
one day he walked the platform at a country station, 
waiting forthe train. A kilted, bare-legged student 
eyed him for a time, then concluded he would patronize 
this innocent alien and air his English. With that 
superb assurance which is the unfailing endowment of 
Japanese schoolboys, this eighteen-year-old colt 
swaggered near and shouted: ‘‘ When do you came to 
our country ?”’ Dr. Verbeck adjusted his benevolent 
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spectacles, and, after a calm survey, responded, in 
choice vernacular: ‘‘ A few years before you did, sir.”’ 
It is said that the student retired. 

I have in my hand his valuable pamphlet on the 
study of the language. He has been advising against 
the overuse, in sermons, of purely Chinese words, 
which are to native idioms as Johnsonese compounds 
to English. But a shrewd sense of humor prompts him 
to add: : 


‘*Tothe caution of being sparing in the use of Chinese 
words, I would make one occasional exception. When you 
perceive among your audience a few regular pedants, put 
in, at or near the beginning of your discourse, a dozen or 
so of hard Chinese compounds, suchas the greatest pedant 
among them cannot possibly make out—it is the easiest 
thing to be done—and you will probably find these very 
men your most attentive listeners to the end, altho in the 
rest of your discourse there may be a minimum of Chinese. 
Simply showing such men at the start that you are not un- 
acquainted with the trick they themselves continually use 
to mystify and astonish their hearers will usually make 
them docile to the end of your chapter.” 


He was a man without acountry. Leaving Holland 
when young, he was never naturalized in America, nor 
yet in Japan; altho the latter country gave him the 
unique privilege of a perpetual passport for the whole 
Empire, which even the bitterest agitators of the 
‘*Know-knothing”’ party never begrudged him. 

When all is said, his life is best sumed up in the 
words: ‘‘I determined not to know anything among 
you, save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”” Untiring 
consecration to his Master’s work ruled in all he did. 
His first pleasure was preaching, for which he had tal- 
ents that would have made him notable in any land. I 
should say that hischief powers were the graphic vivid- 
ness with which he could portray a scene, being richly 
gifted in voice and gesture; then the resistless logic 
with which he forced truth home. His sermons 
abounded in illustrations, and were the delight of Jap- 
anese audiences. Wherever he went, the people came 
in crowds to see and hear. 

Without him, Japan will not seem like itself. Because 
of him, Japan will grow less like itself, and more like 
the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Cameron, S. C. ie aS 

ANOTHER correspondent writing from Japan speaks 
of Dr. Verbeck’s wide influence in the general affairs of 
the Empire, and says: 

‘He organized the first college in Japan for the Govern- 
ment and was for four years at the head of what later be- 
came the Imperial University at Tokio. His influence was 
thus strongly felt throughout all the early establishment 
of Japan’s educational system. 

“ During the fourteen years that he was in the employ 
of the Government, and especially during the last ten 
years, from 1869 to 1879, he was constantly called upon to 
advise and counsel the Government in matters relating to 
foreign intercourse; and the aid that he gave in carrying 
out the progressive policy of the present era cannot be 
estimated. 

‘In direct response to representations and advice of Dr. 
Verbeck, deputations were sent to Europe and America to 
study the civilization of those countries and thus to aid in 
the development of the New Japan. Perhaps no other 
measure so much aided the spread of liberal ideas in the 
present period of Japan’s history. 

‘‘As translator for the Government, Dr. Verbeck gave 
the Japanese many works on international law and other 
subjects valuable to the Government awakening from its 
long sleep. 

** Who can measure the far-reaching influence of such a 
man of fixed Christian principles, fearless in his adherence 
to duty, bold in his declarations of the truth, and yet quiet 
and humble in demeanor, who sustained during all these 
years such aclose relation to the Government and to his 
death bore the esteem of the Emperor and appreciation of 
the nation? The Emperor honored him with the Third- 
class Decoration of the Rising Sun in 1877. Later, in 1891, 
granting him a speciai direct passport, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs said: ‘ The ways in whichyou have exerted 
yourself for the benefit of our Empire are by no means 
few, and you have always been beloved and respected by 
our officials and people.’ ”’ 


The Bible in the Chinese Palace. 


BY THOMAS J. N. GATRELL, 


Or Tue AMERICAN BiBLE Society. 


In November, 1894, the Empress Dowager of China, 
was presented with a beautiful copy of the New Testa- 
ment by the Christian women of China, the occasion be- 
ing the sixtieth anniversary of her birthday. - 

Almost immediately afterward a copy of the Bible 
was purchased from the agency of the American Bible 
Society forthe Emperor, by his order. The announce- 
ment of the fact was hailed with joy by Christians the 
world over, and special prayers were offered that his 
Imperial Majesty might be led through its pages to 
know God and his Son Jesus Christ. But for more than 
three years nothing has been heard to indicate that the 
Bible has changed either his faith or his policy. 

Atthe beginning of January of this year, an official’s 
servant came tothe American Bible Society’s Agency 
with a written request for a copy of the ‘Complete New 
Testament.” He said that it was for his master who 
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was a eunuch in the Emperor’s service. He was fol- 
lowed a few days later by a eunuch who asked if we 
could procure for him some books from Shanghai. He 
was informed that we could, and he left, saying that 
we would in a few daysreceive a list of what was 
wanted. The list was brought tothe Agency on the 
24th inst. 

It was surmised from the form of the expressions 
used in the order for their purchase, that the books 
were ordered by the Emperor, and, when asked, the 
messenger admitted that such was the case. 

The list contained the titles of one hundred and sixty- 
three books, covering almost the whole realm of human 
knowledge, as the partial enumeration which follows 
will show: ‘‘ Commentaries on the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke,’”’ ‘“‘ Aids to the Understanding of the Bible,”’ 
‘*The Life of Christ,’ ‘‘Stories of Solomon, David, 
Joseph, Moses, Ruth, Esther and Daniel,” ‘‘ Biblical 
Concordance,” ‘‘Family Prayer,’’ the stories of the 
conversion to Christianity of ‘‘ Augustine,”’ ‘‘ Neesi- 
ma,’’ and others; ‘‘ The Story of How Christianity was 
Introduced into England,” ‘‘Ancient Religions and 
Philosophies,’’ ‘‘ Natural Theology,” ‘‘ Western Edu- 
cation,” ‘China and Her Neighbours,” “ International 
Law,” ‘* Political Economy,” *‘ Histories of England 
and Russia,’’ ‘‘Universal History,” ‘‘ Physics,’ 
‘*Chemistry’” ‘‘ Botany,’’ ‘‘ Hygiene,” ‘‘ Mathemat- 
ics,” ‘‘ Mineralogy,”’ ‘‘ Astronomy,” ‘‘ Zoology,” ‘‘ Ge- 
ography,” ‘‘ Physiology,” ‘‘ Materia Medica,”’ 
culture” and ‘‘ Photography.” 

Whence came the Emperor’s knowledge of these 
books? Probably through Prince Kung, the Emperor's 
uncle, who has been at the head of the Foreign Office 
for so long, and who has had much intercouse with for- 
eigners, including missionaries and educators, as well 
as members of the diplomatic body. 

Prince Kung, on account of his relationship and high 
position, could readily bring such a list of books to the 
notice of His Majesty, while an official of lower rank, 

even if he were anxious to do so, would be hindered by 
those in authority above him. 

What was the immediate occasion of his doing so can 
only be surmised. But inasmuch as it has been under- 
stood that he is, if not opposed, at least indifferent to 
Christianity, it is possible that the Emperor first made 
inquiries with regard to the subject. However this 
may be, one thing is clear, and that is, that it is our 
duty to look with thankful hearts to God for this mani- 
festation of an awakening upon the part of the ruler of 
this great Empire, and to pray that, by means of these 
books, God may be revealed to him, and that he may be 
led to see that in the spread of the Gospel lies the only 
road to salvation for him and for his people, whether it 
be from sin and superstition, or from political and com- 
mercial ruin. 


‘* Agri- 
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The Great Riots in Bombay. 


BY THE REV. H. J. BRUCE, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


I wAs in Bombay last week, and consequently wit- 
nessed some of the scenes connected with the great 
riots of March gth. In the morning at ten o’clock I 
went down to the Fort, three miles away. At about 
12:30 I returned in the tram as usual. Everything was 
quiet until I had come two-thirds of the way, when I 
noticed excited crowds upon the street; but I did not 
not know what it meant. Along the streets tothe west” 
of where I was the disturbance was much greater, and 
a few minutes later the mob wason Parel Road, where 
I had just passed. One of our missionary ladies was 
coming up Parel Road in her carriage, but she was 
three times stopped, and some friendly Mussulmans 
warned her not to go on, or she would be killed. Not 
knowing the extent of the riot or that the purpose of 
the angry mob was to kill Europeans wherever they 
could be found, she declared that she was going to her 
home and that she must goon. However, some Euro- 
pean constables met her and turned her off into a side 
street and sent her home by way of Mazayon. Others 
of our missionary party had various adventures; but in 
the kind providence of God all were protected and 
brought safely home, altho some were obliged to re- 
main on the other side of the city for several hours be- 
fore they could venture to return. 

The suddenness of this riot and the rapidity with 
which it spread through the native city, was a surprise 
to every one. Europeans who happened to be out in 
that part of the city were for a time in extreme peril. 
Two European soldiers who were walking in Grant 
Road, one of the principal thoroughfares of Bombay, 
clubbed and killed. Many others 
escaped only with more or less serious injury. In less 
than two hours large bodies of police and military were 
on various parts of the affected district, but so deter- 
mined was the mob that it would not disperse until 
many of their number were shot down, Europeans 
were even dragged from the tram-cars and belabored 
with cudgels. 

The aim of this riot was against Europeans because of 
their relations to the Government,which iscarrying out 


were overtaken, 
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its plague operations in a way which the natives dis- 
like. It is exasperating to the natives to have the 
‘* search parties” invading their homes, entering into 
the most secret places in their houses, violating the 
privacy of their zenanas, examining the sick, inspecting 
the bodies of their dead, and carrying off the suspected 
ones either to the segregation camp orto the plague 
hospital. Infected clothing is also burned, and houses 
are disinfected. All this is exceedingly offensive to 
the natives, and it violates all the traditions of their 
country. They prefer to be left to die quietly by the 
plague, rather thanto be subjected to what seems to 
them such ignominious treatment. 
son with them. 


It is useless to rea- 
They cannot be persuaded that it is 
only with benevolent intent that the Government is 
carrying on these hated operations, that it may save 
life and prevent the spreading of this dreadful disease. 
lf the people would honestly report cases of plague in 
their own houses it would not be necessary to search 
those houses for concealed plague. These riots started 
in Ripon Road to prevent the searchers from entering 
some large tenement houses. Of course the search was 
prevented for/¢hat day; but the next day the searchers 
returned, re-enforced by a strong body of soldiers, with 
cannon planted so as to sweep the whole street if neces- 
sary, and in those very houses ¢wenty-five cases of 
plague were found! 

Subsequent investigations have shown that the out- 
break on the gth was entirely premature. There 
seems to have been a wide-spread plot fora sudden and 
simultaneous uprising on the 11th, and for the mas- 
sacre of as many Europeans as possible. Friday, the 
11th, was the Mussulman day of prayer, and it was in- 
tended that all should be quiet as usual until the Mus- 
sulmans came out of their mosques, when the massacre 
should begin all over thecity. A most merciful Provi- 
dence frustrated that plan by permitting this premature 
and partial outbreak on the gth. The strong police and 
military force, now stationed at many central points, 
make it impossible to carry out the original design e 
And yet it is not even now considered safe for Euro- 
peans to go unprotected to some parts of the city. 

Unable to accomplish their original purpose, the ex- 
asperated people are trying to make their power felt by 
going om strike. Hindus as well as Mussulmans have 
joined in this. Shops are closed in the bazar in the 
hope of depriving the Europeans of their supplies of 
food. Coolies at the docks and railway stations will 
not do any work, and hence large quantities of goods 
have accumulated which cannot be handled. Cartmen, 
too, have joined inthe strike, so that business, in cer- 
tain lines, is quite at a standstill. An effort was made 
to induce the butchers to stop work, and so cut off the 
meat supply; but happily this effort failed. 

It is difficult to see how the problems arising from 
this situation are to be solved. On the one hand there 
is the plague, the eradication of which requires the 
most desperate measures. On the other hand are the 
ignorant and superstitious masses of the people, who 
persistently oppose the plague operations. How the 
Government will be able to solve these problems is 
more than I could venture to suggest. It is certain 
that for the present there is a dreadful condition of 
things in India. 
iell. 


SATARA. 


What the outcome may be no one can 


“No More Bibles in America?” 


BY MISS E. THEODORA CROSBY. 


In the heart of the Pacific Ocean, shut out from all 
civilized nations by thousands of miles of water, lie the 
Marshall Islands, of coral formation, rising but a few 
feet from the water’s edge, and having but three fruit- 
bearing trees, the bread-fruit, pandanus and cocoanut; 
these, with fish caught from the sea, constitute the 
food-supply and wealth of the people. 

From the leaf of the pandanus they make their cloth- 
ing, and ofttimes their huts for shelter. The bread- 
fruit is to them the staff of life, while the cocoanut is 
at once food and shelter, and their only source of in- 
come; they dry the meat, the copra of commerce, and 
sellitto thetraders. With this they pay their taxes to 
the German Komissar, pay the tribute exacted by their 
chiefs, give their yearly contribution to the Lord’s 
work, and, if there be any left, it keeps them from the 
oft-threatening starvation. When the missionaries 
went among them they had no written language, 
no home life.’ On sixteen of these islands the Gospel 
is being preached; from others yet is the call coming 
for teachers; from every one of these sixteen islands 
is the call coming for Bibles. 

Two years ago, in visiting these islands, we had less 
than five hundred Testaments where fifteen hundred 
were needed. Last year the supply was less, and the 
demand greater. This year ?— 

Let me quote-from a letter received from Dr. Pease, 
more than twenty years a missionary in these islands, 
and who is now translating the Old Testament into the 
Marshall language, in the hope that the money will 
‘*somehow’’ come to print it. 


“‘ As to the Testaments, all that have been printed have 
gone down to the islands. The Bible Society pleads 
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poverty, and says they can print no more for us. Of course 
the Board is too hard up to think of such a thing. All the 
Testaments in the islands will be distributed this year, or 
have been aiready; of course there will be none to go 
down this summer, and none to carry round the islands. 
There will be a famine for one yeay, at least; I hope not 
for longer. The idea of the natives going without the 
Scriptures when they want them so much, seems to me in- 
tolerable as wellas shameful. To take so much pains to 
convert them and then starve them to death by denying 
them the Bible! I do not feel equal to describing such a 
procedure. It is fraud, murder and highway robbery all 
condensed into one grand iniquity.” 

Strong language, you say? Ah, well, perhaps it is; 
but then the writer has had to face the situation, you 
see, and therein lies the difference. 

Come with me to one of these little islands. See the 
people crowding on the shore! See the canoes racing 
out to the ‘‘ Morning Star!” How they scramble on 
board the dearly loved ship! 

The native pastor isamongthem. Greetings over, 
and he says to you, ‘‘ We have been praying the Lord 
would send you soon; the people are all hungry for the 
Word of God.’’ 

You reply, ‘‘I am sorry, but we have no Bibles for 
you this year.’’ The pastor protests; surely his people 
need not ask in vain for Bibles; they can pay—some of 
them have gone hungry soas to have the money ready 
to pay for the ‘‘ Big Books.”’ 

Again you reiterate your denial. 
Bibles here at all. 

Are we? 

But as the pastor turns away we hear him say: 
‘Yes; but your sorrow is not so big as our sorrow; we 
know what it means, and you do not.”’ 

Andas he tells the waiting people, a babel arises: 

‘* Are there no more Bibles in America ?’’ 

‘““Don’t the Christians 
more ?”’ 

We go ashore. Another crowd of eager, pleading 
voices, asking for the Word of God. Again we have 
to say them nay, and nay and nay. They are sad, 
they are bewildered; they know not what to think. 

This. is one island, and we have fifteen more to visit. 
We have fifteen more times to hear the plea, and fifteen 
more times to say them nay. We have the people 
cro ding. to meet us with rejoicing, and we are sending 
them away sorrowing. We have to meet the four hun- 
dred and twenty five people who have given themselves 
to Christ during the year, and not one of these newly 
awakened souls can have the Bible. 

What if your own were starving ? 

Brockton, Mass. 


Relief Work in Turkey. 


The following translation of an editorial in an Ar- 
menian newspaper of Constantinople is of special in- 
terest as indicating the view taken of the work of 
American missionaries by the Gregorian Armenian 
community: 


‘““We have no 
We are sorry, very sorry.”’ 


in America love us any 


“Under date of February 2oth they write to us from Van 
that the missionaries there have impartially and wisely 
distributed the relief sent for the destitute. The distribu- 
tion of oxen was no less helpful to the people than that of 
the woolen and cotton clothing. To thirteen missionaries 
were given 42 oxen; to individuals, 91 oxen; to 122 villagers, 
1,091 oxen; in all, 1,224. With these oxen was also given 
seed, and so it became possible to plow and sowa good 
many fields. 

“It was touching to see with what kissing and caressing 
the viliagers received the oxen given them; and no wonder 
the villagers were glad, for by the help of these animals 
the fields given over for a time to barrenness will once more 
become productive. Some of the villagers perceived that 
the animals given to them were very like those which had 
been stolen, and so it seemed as tho a member of the 
family had returned; indeed, some of the villagers seemed 
to love these new ornaments of their fields more than their 
families. The monks supplicated blessings on the donors 
who had supplied them the means for plowing and sowing 
the fields belonging to the monasteries, and thus provided 
them with bread for the year to come. 

“The Armenian Protestants have just celebrated the 
Semi-Jubilee of the coming of the American missionaries to 
Van, asthe Armenians of Aintab recently celebrated the 
Jubilee of the evangelical work in that city. One of the 
Armenians of Aintab writes us to say that the mission- 
aries have brought great material blessings to the prov- 
ince, for, first, on the occasion of the great famine, then on 
the occasion of the cholera and, finally, during the recent 
business and other distresses, they have given prompt aid 
to the destitute, the sick and the sufferers. Now they are 
very nicely caring for 300 orphans of both sexes, whom 
they regularly send to the Gregorian church. The 
churches of Van also have had new life given them 
through the presence of the Armenian orphans who are 
under the care of the missionaries and who come to 


church respectably dressed and together with the children 
ot the Gregorian school, sing the sweet chants ot the 


Church. he children are able to join inthe singing, be- 
cause they practice the singing of the chants in the or- 
phanage. Occasionally, also, the children are sent to 


church tor confession and communion. 

‘* Under date of February 8th they also write to us from 
Van that lately the Latin Fathers began to distribute relief 
to allthose who would accept the Catholic religion. Ina 
few days they had in hand a few hundred converts. The 
work is still going on, but not with its original ardor. We 
should be giad if any one of the Dominicans or Jesuits 
would give us information on this subject. We hope that 
our correspondent has been mistaken in his information.”’ 
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Victor Hugo’s Letters.* 


THE saying of Martial: Sut Mecentes, non dee- 
runt, Flacce, Marones, might with a little change be 
applied to Hugo. The presence of tyrants indicates 
at least the need, if not the existence of poets to 
scorn and counteract them, where the thing is possi- 
ble. Vergil’s policy was safer than Hugo’s, but not 
half so spectacular; perhaps not as remunerative. 
These letters cover forty-six years, thirty-four of 
which were mostly passed in exile. A turbulent 
spirit, great in the largest sense, speaks in them, a 
spirit as far removed from the Vergilian as it were 
possible to imagine. Hugo was a fighting poet with, 
it must be admitted, a strong element in him of what 
Cervantes caricatured so famously in ‘‘ Don Quixote.”’ 
He made windmills of French royalty and slashed 
them in heroic style. ; 

In the original meaning of the word poet Hugo 
was, perhaps, the greatest poet of the nineteenth 
century. He belonged to the heroic race whose 
power lay in stormy speech; he was more an impro- 
viser than an artist, and his appeal was primarily 
and most forcibly to ‘‘the people’’ as contradistin- 
guished from the specially cultured few. He under- 
stood himself to be a democrat, and one of his char- 
acteristic sayings recurded in this volume is to the 
effect that he ascended from aristocracy to democra- 
cy. Asa reformer he felt bound to make the most 
of dramatic, even melodramatic effects, which often 
cast into his poetry the somewhat crude colors of 
mere oratory. His prose suffered still more than his 
verse from the same cause, and these letters are mo- 
notonously high-flown; often they are mere rhetor- 
ical froth, too iridescent to carry the weight of sin- 
cerity. 

Still there can be no doubt of Hugo’s high sincer- 
ity in what he conceived to be his lifework. He 
loved France, he adored Paris; and altho he made 
the very most of his exile, there was true and vast 
nobility in his lifelong adherence to principle. His 
attitude was inspiring, and few men among the earth’s 
greatest have preserved a large dignity so uniformly 
for so so long a period and amid such temptations to 
the contrary. There was plenty of malignity in him, 
and once or twice he gave ita pretty looserein. For 
example, in his letter to ‘‘Monsieur de Segur, 
Bishop,” on page 240 of this volume, he quotes the 
Bishop’s letter, itself a piece of vulgar and vicious 
sarcasm, and then proceeds to reply, using such 
phrases as ‘‘croziered and mitred liar,’’ ‘‘ malignant 
slanderer,’’ *‘low scribbler,” and ‘‘ circulator of po- 
lice court scandal,’’ with atrocious ill temper. 

It was well known, long before any of Hugo’s let- 
ters had been collected and printed, that he almost 
invariably praised whatever in the way of literary 
effort was sent to him. The usual form of address 
used by him in answering the letter of a penny-a- 
liner was ‘‘illustrious fellow poet,’’ or ‘‘ you area 
great thinker,” or at least ‘‘dear poet.’’ In the 
letters now before us there is a redundancy of emo- 
tional ejaculation that soon palls; it cheapens the 
texture of what we receive. But the reader will 
quickly fall into the way of skipping the stereotyped 
phrases and sentences, going straight to the fresh 
and vigorous flowers of a giant mind that was as nim- 
ble as it was huge. 

No man was ever less of a critic than Hugo. He 
dashed at things, like a hungry animal, with a 
thought made up as he sprang; and he dealt out 
finalities that were superbly defective. 


For example, 
writing to Jules Lacroix, he says: 


‘*It is a splendid privilege of the great literary lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin and French—that they possess a 
prose. English has not this privilege. 
prose in English.” 


There is no 


Which sends one immediately to a comparison of the 
prose of Thackeray with that of Hugo, the prose of 
Walter Pater, or the prose of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
with that of any Frenchman! Hugo, indeed, was 
not a great student, not a clear and deep thinker. 
His genius was a tissue of colossal emotions and 
enormous sympathies. We can scarcely find a line 
of his that does not seem to be the result of a sudden, 
unpremeditated impulse of feeling. He stalked, he 
put on godlike airs—nothing was too simple or insig- 
nificant to serve a turn for his grandiosity; but he 
could be simple and true in expression; witness his 
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note to the Revolutionary Committee of Porto Rico, 
in 1867: 

‘*Spain turned out of America! That is the great 
aim; that is the great duty of Americans. Cuba free 
like St. Domingo! I applaud all these great efforts.’’ 
He was thirty-one years ahead of time. America 
sees now what Hugo saw then. 

The chief value of these letters is in the thousand 
and one scraps of intimate autobiography that they 
contain. A passing stage and a past stage of French 
life are multitudinously reflected, as if from a thou- 
sand little mirrors or mirror-scraps. The great ro- 
mantic period of French literature gives its enchant- 
ing colors to many a paragraph, and the lion of 
Guernsey roars and purrs from page to page. While 
he was pouring forth volumes of incomparable 
poetry, Hugo paused to answer every letter that 
came to him, and in these answers flashed the light- 
ning of the moment’s storm. Theodore de Banville 
sent him some odes, and Hugo sent him a volume in 
return, thus: 

‘*Your exquisite, your beautiful odes inthe Charivari 
appeal to La Voix de Guernesey. Hereitis. You will 
find it in a separate envelope. My echo answers you: 

“ Echo n'est plus un son qui l'art retentisse, 
Cest une voix quidit: Droit, Liberté, Justice.” 
Hugo himself was a great voice booming across the 
world, crying: ‘‘ Right, Liberty, Justice.’’ 

From these letters comes a fine impression of 
Hugo’s large and profound human sympathy. Wri- 
ting to Garibaldi in 1863, he said: 

‘* Revolutions, even the most successful and most 
necessary ones, bring their responsibility, and you, 
like me, are one of those who dread their having to 
bear the tremendous weight of one drop of blood too 
much. No bloodshed at all would be the ideal; and 
why not the ideal ?’’ 

To Octave Lacroix he writes, in 1862: 

‘Every Tuesday I give a dinner to fifteen little chil- 
dren, chosen from among the most poverty-stricken of 
the island. . I am very fond of the worthy, 
hard-working little people among whom I live, and | 
think they are rather fond of me, too.”’ 

His sympathy with the struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in America is expressed in the most 
earnest and touching language: 

‘‘Slavery insuch acountry! Was there ever such a 
monstrous contradiction? It is barbarism instailed in 
the very heart of a society the whole of which is the 
affirmation of civilization.” 

This was to Mrs. Maria Chapman in 1851. 

Hugo was as brave as he was sympathetic. Louis 
Napoleon could not cow him. While Napoleon 
assumed to be France, Hugo from exile signed him- 
self ‘‘ Representative of the People’’; and his power 
was felt in every nook of the country. By the publi- 
cation of ‘‘ Les Mzseradles” his fortune was mended, 
and he gathered about him at his island home the 
sympathies of the whole world of freemen. He lived 
to see the fall of the Empire. These letters are pro- 
foundly interesting as an outline of the history of a 
great romantic upheaval in art, politics and life. 
The publishers have given the book a handsome 
dress, heavy paper and good type. 





THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF JOAQUIN MILLER 
(San Francisco; The Whitaker & Ray Co. $2.50.) 
Mr. Joaquin Miller is an American. and an American 
poet. He is not an American as Whittier was, nor yet 
as Emerson or Lowell was; but he once represented a 
larger area and a greater population than either of 
them. Perhaps he is rapidly losing both space and 
population that he can represent, while Emerson and 
Lowell gain both every day; the inevitable change in 
our civilization, the irresistible growth of what the 
more refined and enlightened poets speak to and for, 
and what they represent is removing the foundation 
from under much that Mr. Miller has builded. 

We may be wrong; we venture to say, however, that 
Joaquin Miller’s early poems are his bestand will live 
longest. They are crude, viewed as works of art, and 
they abound with phrases, stanzas and larger parts 
that are offensive to good taste; yet the fine magnetic 
force of genius thrusts itself like a flame out of 
other parts where all of the best elements of poetry, 
save exquisite verbal art, combine at a white heat. 
No other poet has equaled him as a painter of gor- 
geous scenes and picturesque groups purely American 
in both color and character. He is quite alone and dis- 
tinguished, too, as a singer of the side of rough life 
which decorates itself consciously and yet holds to the 
pioneer traditions of simplicity and sincerity. If Mr. 
Miller’s style often seems insincere, it is still of the 
man himself. : 

“‘With Walker in Nicaragua’’ is as imperfect, as un- 
equaled and as generally crude as a poem could well 
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be made; still it has as many fine passages in it as any 
poem of equal length ever written by an American. 
We cite a few examples; the first sings of a 
“‘Cockatoo 
“That slid his beak along the bough, 
And walked and talked and hung and swung, 
In crown of gold and coat of blue, 
The'wisest fool that evér sung, 
Or wore a crown, or held a tongue.”’ 


‘‘ The warm sea laid his dimpled face, 
With all his white locks smoothed in place, 
As if asleep against the land.” 


‘‘Success had made him more than king; 
Defeat made him the vilest thing, 
In name, contempt or hate can bring; 
So much the leaded dice of war 
Do make or mar of character.”’ 


“Tsaw 
That savage freedom had a spell, 
And loved it more than [ can tell, 
And snapped my fingers at the law.” 


“The trees shook hands high overhead, 


Birds hung and swung green-robed and red, 
Or drooped in curved line® dreamily, 
Rainbows reversed from tree to tree, 

Or sang low hanging overhead— 

Sang low, as if they sang and slept, 

Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 

And took no note of us at all, 

Tho nuts that in the way were spread 

Did crush and crackle where we stept.”’ 


‘Red flashed the sun across the deck, 
Slow flapped the idle sails, and slow 
The black ship cradled to and fro.” 


The whole poem, taken as a piece of art, is puerile; 
but no person who has a ready imagination can read it 
without feeling now and again the thrill of sudden 
sympathy and the lift of a strong underswell of genuine 
poetic force. 

‘‘The Tale of the Tall Alcalde”’ is rich in what we 
may call Mr. Miller’s reckless gushes of gorgeous 
word-paint. It is a romance of the Southwest, done in 
eight-syllable verses, dealing out passionate sentiment 
with absolute unrestraint. ‘‘ The Arizonian”’ is of the 
same sort, a poem well flecked with characteristic 
touches like: j 


“Long ieaves of the sun lay over the floor, 
And a chipmunk chirped in the open door, 
While above on his crag the eagle screamed, 
Screamed as he never had screamed before.”’ 


“The piéd and hornéd beasts on the plain, 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 
And do never take care or toil or spin, 
Nor buy nor build nor gather in gold, 
As the days go out and the tides come in, 
Are better than we by a thousand-fold.”’ 


We might go on quoting from ‘‘ Joaquin Murietta,”’ 
‘“‘ The Isles of the Amazons,’’ ‘‘ From Sea to Sea”’ and 
‘*A Song of the South,”’ all of them poems of consid- 
erable length, unequal in execution, possessing almost 
innumerable faults, and yet soembossed with originali- 
ties that they must always be a wonder when read for 
the first time. 

Mr. Miller’s lyrics, such pieces as ‘‘ Columbus,” and 
among the later long poems, some of the parts of ‘* Sap- 
pho and Phaon,”’ are imbued with the true fire of the 
Muses. We can feel the effort, frankly acknowledged 
in his prefatory essay, to touch a higher level of both 
artistic and spiritual excellence. He is successful, not 
without a certain sacrifice of vigor and freshness. All 
through his work we trace the lack of early training in 
letters, and also the undisguised influence of Morris, 
Swinburne and Tennyson, each in turn. Mr. Miller 
went to London at just the time when the “‘ fleshly 


‘school’ of poets was in its heat of glory, and there 


brought out his first notable book of poems. The en- 
vironment had a visible and audible effect. Here are 
Rossetti’s and Swinburne’s phrases, their word-colors, 
their tricks of imagery, their metrical audacities, and 
their peculiar boldness of revolt against modern moral 
conventions, set to a music neither Christian nor heath- 
en, a blending of Greek joyousness with the strange, 
reckless half-religion of our Western frontier. 

We should have to fill a great space, greater than we 
can command, were weto enter upon adequate consid- 
eration of Mr. Miller’s lyrical poetry. He has sung of 
all things, or nearly all things, and his command of 
musical expression rarely fails him. He has traveled 
and read and observed, always with his heart on his 
sleeve and with hislyre tuned. What he saw he sang. 
Here are lyrics of the oldest parts of the Old World set 
to the music of the newest parts of the New World. At 
no time,in no place, under no conditions can Mr. Miller 
avoid his American traits of thought, feeling, expres- 
sion. This distinguishes him and gives value to his 
song. He is, indeed, the ‘‘ Poet of the Sierras,’’ and 
as that he must be read and judged. As an original, 
independent and truly indigenous singer he ranks with 
the three or four genuinely great American poets. His 
faults are mostly those arising out of the conditions 
under which his early life was formed. He isthe least 
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scholarly, the least cultured, of all our great poets; but 
we are glad to see this revised and rearranged edition 
of his complete poetical works. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. LZdward Arnold. 
(New York. $4.00 ) 

Mr. Aubrey de Vere is an interesting man as wellas a 
writer of marked ability. His long life, spent largely 
in the pursuit of the higher intellectual pleasures, form 
a fine background for these Recollections, which bring out 
a varied and engaging picture, with many of the dis- 
tinguished personages of the past fifty or sixty years 
grouped effectively here and there. The atmosphere 
of the book is calm, serene, suggesting patrician taste 
and influence. Mr. de Vere thinks exceedingly well of 
himself, not without justification in some degree; for 
his lines have been cast in the plane of aristocratic and 
financial independence; his associations have been 
lofty, his aims admirable. Some of his descriptions 
of Irish and English scenes and traits are vivid and 
charming. The same may be said of his sketches of 
journeys on the Continent in his early life, when 
stage-coaches and other slow engines of travel added 
picturesque interest to leisurely progress, and many of 
his recollections of men of his time are touched with 
excellent personal coloring. 

The chapter dealing with ‘‘ Reminiscences of Cardi- 
nal Manning” is particularly interesting, as it gives 
many a pleasant glimpse of the great man. A still 
more valuable paper is that on Cardinal Newman; and 
in connection with this Mr. de Vere’s account of his 
own submission to the Catholic Church is full of stri- 
king features. Chapter XII gives some interesting 
reminiscences of the Irish famine from 1846 to 1850, and 
Chapter XVI records the political changes witnessed 
between 1848 and 1895. In conclusion Mr. de Vere 
writes about some of his poems and the circumstances 
suggesting them, their ‘‘aims and objects’’; and he 
gives, especially in touching upon ‘‘ The Foray of Queen 
Meave,”’ some charming glimpses of his studies in old 
Irish legendary and epic records. 

Tocut short this notice of a really valuable book, 
wecan but say that persons of literary taste—those 
who read largely for the flavor of line and page—will 
be sure to find much here to their liking. Literature is 
the word descriptive of the work. The style is high, 
almost lofty, clear, calm, unaffected, fairly charged 
with the self-assurance and perfect complacency of the 
author. But there is a great deal of historical value in 
some of the chapters, especially those dealing with Irish 
life. The publishers have printed the book in excel- 
lent style, and the portrait of the author facing the title- 
page is a striking one. 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY: (J/ts Construction, Develop- 
ment, Management and Appliances. By Thomas 
Curtis Clare, John Bogart, M. N. Forney, E. P. 
Alexander, H. G. Prout, Horace Porter, Theodore 
Voorhees, Benjamin Norton, Arthur T. Hadley, 
Thomas L. James, Charles Francis Adams, B. B. 
Adams, Jr., with an Introduction by Thomas M. Cooley, 
Chairman of the Interstate (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $3.00.) 

This work can be called popular only in the highest 
and best sense, and not at all in that of its being rapid 
and taking work designed to bring ina large commer- 
cial result. The twelve writers who combine in its col- 
laboration form as able a company of railway experts ° 
as can be assembled, and toeach one is assigned a topic 
with which he is exceptionally familiar. In the plot- 
ting of the main subject pains have been taken to bring 
in all those topics which are of general interest. In 
this sense the book is a popular one; the topics are 
such as all intelligent people have an interest in, and 
they are developedin every case about as far as that in- 
terest in them will hold out and no further. Inthis way 
we havearticles on railway building, engineering feats, 
railway locomotives and cars, management, safety, pas- 
senger service, freight service, mail service. How to 
feed a railway; its business relations, the prevention 
of railway strikes, the every-day life of railway men, 
and a closing chapter on ‘‘Statistical Railway Studies.”’ 
This is an exceedingly interesting program, treated 
in an intelligent, adequate way, which commands at- 
tention from first to last and rewards it. The book 
is fully and helpfully illustrated with more than 200 
illustrations. 

THE STATESMAN’S YE£AR-BOOK: 


Commission, 


Statistical and Histor- 


ical Annual of the State of the World for the Year 
1898. Edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., with the 
Assistance of J, P. A. Renwick, M.A., LL.B. (Mac- 
millan & Co. $3.00.) 


This is the thirty-fifth annual publication of the 
Statesman’s Year-Book. It is revised and corrected for 
the year on the basis of official returns, and contains 
some special new matter, which appears for the first 
time in this volume, as a remarkable summary tabuia- 
tion of the area, population, revenue, expenditure, debt, 
imports, exports, tonnage, railway mileage, etc., of the 
entire British Empire, presented in detailed reports from 
every dependence and colony of the Empire; a second 
series gives the Colonial trade with the United King- 
dom; and a third, the wheat acreage, number of cattle 
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and sheep in the principal agricultural 
and pastoral countries inthe world. We 
note also a series of new and valuable 
economic diagrams, and a carefully pre- 
pared map to illustrate the ‘‘ Niger 
Question.”” As for the Year-Book, in 
general, we have learned'to use it in pref- 
erence to all others, and to rely on its 
Statistics as the best, and by far the 
most widely collected and comprehensive 
we have. By means of rigorous conden- 
‘ sation in the table and systematic packing 
efthe pages, the size of,the volume is 
kept down to about what it was last year. 
The matter is arranged in a good, nat- 
ural and simple order, free from con- 
fusion and convenient for reference. 
The Index is full, and the titles in it are 
numerous enough and very well com- 
posed. 


THROUGH FINLAND IN CARTS. 
Alec weedie. (The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.00.) The style of this book is 
familiar, chatty, at times somewhat ejac- 
ulatory; but it is for the most part very 
pleasant. From beginning to end the 
contents of the book are very interesting. 
Mrs. Tweedie went into Finland to see, 
hear, find out ail that she could about 
the country and the people. 


By Mrs. 


Her first 
landing place was Helsingfors on the 
Gulf of Finland, and then she traveled 
as far inland as Uleaborg, making a cir- 
cuit by land and water which gave hera 
pretty comprehensive look at most of the 
country between the Gulf of Finland and 
the Gulf of Bothnia. She used her eyes 
and ears to good purpose, and we have 
in her twenty chapters a large amount of 
interesting and instructive information. 
A map of Finland, showing the route 
raveled, and a number of illustrations 
add value to the work. per- 
sonal experience of the journey a book 


Next to a 


ike this gives the best impression of 
what Finlanders and their country are 
ke. It isa breezy, enthusiastic report, 
which bears every mark of truthfulness 
and impartiality. We found it 
charming. 


have 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF SOME FAMOUS 


MEN. By the Author of ‘' How tobe Hap- 
py Tho Married.”’ (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company.) This is a book of love, 


happy and unhappy—a sort of love-hash 
done up out ot the leavings of centuries 
and seasoned, presumably, tothe present 
We do not especially care for 
dishes of this kind; but we see no reason 
why others should not delectate them- 
selves, if such stuft pleasesthem. The 
author is clever; the literature he makes 
has acertain smack of its own, and these 


taste. 


personal sketches, with love affairs as 
their core of illumination, are brilliant 
_enough. 
love-fortunes and misfortunes of many 


They include the amours and 


famous writers, painters, musicians, ac- 
tors, preachers, lawyers, doctors, sailors, 
scientists, and soon, with the author’s 
graphic and. breezy handling to make 
them readable. 


Str WALTER RALEIGH. THE BRITISH 
DOMINION OF THE WEST. Sy Martin A. 
S. Hume. (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. $1.50.) This is the initial volume 
of a series entitled ‘‘ Builders of Greater 
Britain,’’ edited by H. F. Wilson, M.A., 
which will be illustrative ‘‘ of the growth 
and expansion of the Queen’s Empire, as 
shown in the lives of the soldiers and 
governors who have played the chief 
parts.”’ Sir Walter Raleigh was the first, 
jn both time and talents, among the 
famous men who laid the foundation of 
England’s outer greatness and gave her 
command of the seas, and set her feet 
permanently upon so many shores. He 
isa romantic figure in history, as the 
portrait of himin armor at the opening 
of this volume sc forcibly suggests. Mr. 
Hume has done his task well. His book 
is excellent biography and condensed 
history. The story of Raleigh and his 
times is told with spirit and with rare in- 
sight. It is a worn subject, but here it 
gains a certain freshness. We _ recom- 
mend it as a work exceptionally well 
done and possessing singular fascination. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE: Sixty Years of 
Books and Bookmen. By Clement K. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Shorter. (Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
We certainly do not object to having our 
literary public vigorously coddled by 
English writers; and yet it makes us 
introduction to a work 
on Victorian Literature in which the 
author talks across ocean with the evi- 
dent-purpose of flattering us into buying 
his book. Mr. Shorter goes out of his 
way to say flattering things about our 
writers, especially our poets, and places 
Walt Whitman at their head! This 
straw shows how his breath blows—a not 
very safe breath of critical appreciation. 
But Mr. Shorter’s book is interesting and 
will be of value to the general reader as 
a rather loose sketch of the literature of 
Victoria’s reign. He makes Carlyle the 
‘‘ereatest figure in our modern litera- 
ture,’’ and all through his book appear 
statements, made, as if ex cathedra, at 
which one is apt to wince. Still itis a 
little volume well packed with suggestive 
and valuable matter. 


smile to read an 


Birps OF VILLAGE AND FieLp: A Bira- 
Book for Beginners. By Florence A. Mer- 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) 
Young people who are interested in bird- 
study may turn to this book with the cer- 
tainty of being entertained and instruct- 
ed. It is nota dry volume of ornithol- 
ogy, nor is ita mere rehash of the thou- 
sand and one books of outdoor study with 
which the world has been lately flooded. 
A decided freshness of treatment is the 
chief source of charm; but the author 
loves the birds, and her enthusiasm in 
their behalf has its influence. The illus- 
trations are many and good, and the de- 
scriptions and directions are short, clear 
and sufficiently accurate, without un- 
necessary technical terms. The ordinary 
reader will be surprised at the number 
and variety of birds that may be listed 
as belonging to the village and its en- 
vironing fields. ° 


viam. 


WiLp Neicusors. Sy Ernest Ingersoll. 
(Macmillan Co. $1.50.) In these studies 
Mr. Ingersoll has shown both wisdom 
and cleverness; wisdom in the choice of 
subjects and cleverness in the manner of 
treating them. He gives us very read- 
able descriptions of the habits and lives 
of a few interesting American animals, 
ranging from the porcupine to the puma. 
Besides these biographical sketches, he 
writes of ‘‘The Service of Tails,” and 
upon ‘‘ Animal Training and Animal In- 
telligence.’’ We have found his de- 
scriptions of the badger and the porcu- 
pine delightful reading, and the chapter 
on ‘‘ The Hound of the Plain,’ contains 
one of the best accounts of the coyote 
that we have ever seen. The book is beau- 
tifully printed and contains twenty-eight 
good illustrations. 


Crusor’s IsLAND: A BiRD HUNTER’S 
Story. By Frederick A. Ober. (D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) Mr. Ober has been an in- 
veterate bird-hunter, especially in the 
islands of the South and in Florida. This 
book gives an account of his sojournin 
the Island of Tobago, or Crusoe Island. 
It is a piece of genuine life as romantic 
as De Foe’s great story, if not quite as 
captivating. We do not envy the boy 
who would pass a book like this by un- 
read. The adventures recounted are won- 
derful in a way, and the birds, animals 
and plants described keep the interest 
lively. Mr. Ober lived the true Crusoe 
life and he tells of it with spirit. The 
book is issued in Appletons’ excellent 
series of *‘ Home Reading Books,” edited 
by Dr. William T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF CALIFORNIA 
Their Names, Haunts and Habits. By 
Mary Elizabeth Parsons. Illustrated by 
Margaret Warriner Buck. (San Francis- 
William Doxey. $2,00.) Without 
laying claim to being a complete work, 
this book gives a very comprehensive 
list of the wild flowers of California, with 
botanical descriptions and very interest- 
ing notes upon the habits and beauties 
of the plants. We regard it as a valua- 
ble and much needed ste? in the direction 
of a complete popular treatise on the sub- 
ject chosen. The illustrations in black 
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and white give a good impression of the 
flowers, and the author has a pleasing 
knack of condensing a great deal of in- 
formation in a few words. The book is 
well printed and neatly bound. 


THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD. A 
By Maria Louise Pool. (Harper 
& Brothers.) Miss Pool can be depended 
on to make an interesting novel, no mat- 
ter what objections may here and there 
suggest themselves to the critic while 
reading. She chooses a New England 
scene, and the characters are somewhat 
overwrought as New Englanders; but 
the story is strong and entertaining de- 
spite a good deal of what is rather grue- 
some materials. It is the story of anold 
miser who had but one child, a son, who 
married a girl of lovely character, only 
to make her life absolutely wretched. 
Without disclosing the main body of the 
novel, however, we must say that it 
seems to us too gloomy, too unnatural, 
too uniformly evilin its general effect. 
The work is done with the hand of a 
clever craftsman. 


LIVING PLANTS AND THEIR PROPERTIES. 
A Collection of Essays. By Joseph Charles 
Arthur, Sc.D., Professor of Vegetable 
Physiology and Pathology in Purdue Uni- 
versity, and Daniel Trembly Macdougal, 
Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Botany in 
Charge of Plant Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. (New York: Baker, 
Taylor & Co.) These essays are of in- 
terest to students of botany who are suf- 
ficiently advanced to understand them. 
General readers will not all be able to 
grasp a large part of their matter, altho 
in the first place they were addresses de- 
livered to mixed audiences; but a grow- 
ing class of people who like to hover on 
the enticing borders of science will read 
the book with interest and benefit. It is 
well printed, and has some useful illus- 
trations and a good index of plant names. 


THE MADONNAIN ART. By Estelle M. 
Hurill. (Boston: L. C. Page & Co. $2 00.) 
This is an excellent book for the general 
reader who desires to gain a fair knowl- 
edge of the most celebrated Madonna 
pictures. Thirty-one paintings are rep- 
resented in the illustrations, and the 
text, without being unduly technical, is 
sufficiently critical to givea good general 
impression of the value of each. Any 
intelligent reader quite unacquainted 
with art and art-history will be able to 
draw from this book a fair understanding 
of the important place occupied by the 
Madonna in painting, and also a satis- 
factory impression of the comparative 
position held by the great painters repre- 
sented. It is a good book for reading 
clubs and circles. 


THE WHIRLPOOL. By George Gissing. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25.) Mr. 
Gissing chooses for his stories a 
sortof materials not especially attractive; 
but he knows how and has the power to 
use them. with singularly engaging 
effect. This story is the analysis of 
social facts and conditions of a dark and 
disagreeable nature. Mr. Gissing is a 
pessimist ina way, and he drives at the 
disclosure of the world’s badness witha 
pen not inspired but yet thrillingly effect- 
ive. There may be a crying need for 
novels like The Whirlpool; if there is such 
a need the reading should be confined to 
those whom it will benefit. For general 
circulation it is certainly and distinctly 
unsuited. 


THE WounpD DrREssER. A Series of 
Letters Written from the Hospitals in 
Washington during the War of the Rebel- 
lion. By Walt Whitman. Edited by 
Richard Maurice Buckhe, One of Whit- 
man’s Literary Executors. (Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.50.) Collect- 
ors of Whitman literature will be glad to 
secure a copy of this book. There is not 
much in it of great general interest; but 
the letters give a good impression of 
Whitman’s hospital work, and of the 
conditions prevailing in Washington dur- 
ing our great war. A portrait of Whit- 
man from a photograph by Gardner in 
1863 faces the title-page. The book is 
neatly gotten up, well printed on heavy 
paper, and has a preface by Dr. Bucke. 
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SHREWSBURY. Sy Stanley J. Weyman. 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.50.) In this historical romance Mr. 
Weyman succeeds to the full extent of 
his power, and his power is not small. 
The story is of the reign of William and 
Mary. It is full of life, activity, adven- 
ture; and the color of the time is laid on 
with a lavish and somewhat careless 
hand. Mr. Weyman has a leader; but 
Mr. Weyman is no master even in follow- 
ing; he does not know which to acknowl- 
edge,Scott or Defoe. Inthe long run he 
getsmixed. Uponthe whole Shrewsbury, 
while quite up to the Weyman standard, 
is not a masterpiece of historical ro- 
mance; it will, however, be read by the 
““masses’’ with great delight. 


SIMON DALE. By Anthony Hope. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. $1.50.) Like the 
‘Prisoner of Zenda,” this story is a guasi- 
historical romance, and as such strikes 
the critic with no strong surprise. What 
does come with the reading is a fine sense 
of light refreshment. Mr. Hawkins has 
a happy facility in the way of sketching 
interesting scenes and bright incidents 
and conversations, as well as casting the 
mold of strong adventure. It is no ob- 
jection to Mr. Hawkins’s story that a 
cool look at it discloses its make-believe 
and its substantial unreality, if the 
phrase is permissible. The reader is so 
hurried along and so pleased and excited 
that unreality has no time to affect him. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WoORKs OF BISH- 
oP THOROLD, With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. (New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50.) These selec- 
tions are wisely made. They form a 
book of singular spiritual and moral 
richness, and cover almost tbe whole 
field of religious and ethical experience 
open to earnest Christian souls. It 
would he hard to find a page on which 
may not be found words of comfort, 
light, instruction, spiritual entertain- 
ment. A fine portrait of Lord Bishop 
Winton faces the title-page, and there is 
a good index, as well as a table of con- 
tents. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE Crown. By W. 
£. Norris. (Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
As a novel we class this, Mr. Norris’s 
latest, with the middle company of cur- 
rent fiction. It is neither yery good nor 
very poor. The heroine is depicted with 
sprightly cleverness, and the Irish tang 
she gives the pages is occasionally racy. 
Some spirited conversations tend to re- 
deem the book from commonplace monot- 
ony, and there are places in which dra- 
matic energy fairly shows itself; but the 
padding so commonly present in English 
novelstempts the knowing reader to skip 
a good many pages. 


SPANISHJOHN. By William McLennan. 
(Harper & Brothers.) This is the story 
of a young Scotchman, who while at 
Rome, where he is to study for the 
Church, turns from that way to take 
servicein the Spanish Army. Ofcourse 
there follows a rush of adventures. In 
time he finds his way back to Scotland 
where further startling experiences are 
gone through. It is a readable story, 
somewhat crude in its style. Boys will 
like it, and itcan dothem noharm. The 
text is copiously illustrated, giving the 
book a very attractive air. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Thomas 
Hodgkin, D.C.L. (Macmillan & Co. 75 
cents.) This volume is published in 
Macmillan’s ‘‘Foreign Statesmen Series.”’ 
Despite the author’s apology we ‘must 
consider the title misleading and unfor- 
tunate, as it tends to confuse the reader 
between Charles V and Charlemagne. 
The history is a long and complex one to 
crowd into two hundred and fifty 16mo 
pages. Butthe work is done well. The 
vitality, interest and perspective of the 
history are preserved, and a great story 
is recited in the limits of a small book. 


RIBSTONE Pippins. By Maxwéll Gray. 
(Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) This is 
not an important story, nor can we say 
that it is particularly interesting. The 
author had a fair opportunity to make a 
pretty pastoral, and she came near doing 
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it; but a miss is as badas amile. A cer- 
tain class of readers will find Ridstone 
Pippins sufficiently well flavored and will 
devour it without hesitation. It isa mere 
sketch diluted tomake a book. There is 
nothing in it to call for special praise or 
blame. The author has done better, and 
will probably do better next time. 


WHERE THE TRADE-WIND Bows. By 
Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. (The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.50.) Doubtless there 
is more thana hint of West Indian life in 
these well-told stories. Taking them as 
adumbrations, as somewhat hazy ro- 
mances, they have a certain fascination. 
They do not seem very real, however, 
especially to one who has some knowl- 
edge of tropical half-breeds and negroes 
who have been dominated by Spaniards. 
The stories will serve to while away a 
drowsy afternoon. 


A SAILOR IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. Ay 
Harry Castlemon. (Philadelphia: Henry 
T. Coates & Co. $1.25.) A book of ad- 
venture for: boys. The story is told 
with just the rapidity and enthusiasm 
that can take the place of literary excei- 
lence in works of its sort. The expe- 
riences are those of a boy who was kid- 
napped by order of a bad uncle and taken 
to sea. He deserts his ship and goes 
through some thrilling, hair-breadth af- 
fairs. Of course he finally comes out all 
right. The book is illustrated. 


OUTLINES IN LocAL CoLor. Sy Bran- 
der Matthews. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
We have read these twelve little stories 
with pleasure. Professor Matthews is 
gifted with the power of engaging atten- 
tion without making much noise, and of 
holding it without using a very strong 
tether. His stories are slight, almost 
trivial, yet they bear one along. They 
please momentarily, as does some light 
beverage in summer, only to be forgotten 
whenended. Itis a book for an idle 
half-hour. 


IN THE CHOIR OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Emma Marshall. (The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.) This story is told by 
a girl who went to live in the family of 
Henry Purcell at the time that he was 
organist of Westminster Abbey. The 
historical atmosphere is well preserved, 
and the whole romance, while not ex- 
citing or in any way very notable, is 
evenly and fairly good. A slender love- 
story trickles through it with lights and 
shadows, ending happily. 


JimTyY AND OTHERS. By Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe. (Harper & Brothers. $1.50.) 
These are stories of more than average 
interest. Indeed, some of them are stri- 
kingly original and good. We recom- 
mend them to our readers as a bundle of 
widely differing sketches, all of them 
well worth perusing. Passing from one 
to another is not unlike the changes of 
landscape when one is flying by train 
through s country of diversified scenery. 


Literary Notes. 


Dr. LyMAN ABBoTT’s Sunday morning 
sermons are’ now being issued semi- 
monthly by R. G. Brown, of. Brooklyn, 
at $2.00 a year. 


..Dr. David James Burrill supplies 
the desciiption of the Reformed Church 
in America in Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly tor May. This is the sixth of 
the series of religious denominations in 
this country, 


...Scribner’s, in its May number, be- 
ing a series of articles on ‘* Under- 
graduate Life in Girls’ Colleges’’; Miss 
Goodhue writes the first on Wellesley, 
Vassar will be described by Miss Mar- 
garet Sherwood, in June, and Smith will 
be illustrated in July. 


..The National Educational Union, 
of Chicago, is bringing out a war book 
for the times and up to date, to be en- 
titled ‘‘Our Country in War and Our 
Relations with Foreign Nations.” Its 
author is the well-known editor and war 
correspondent, Murat Halstead, whose 
wide and long experience in Cuba and in 





other seats of war should especially tit 
him to write such a book. 


.-The second volume of Dr. Jas. S. 
Dennis’s ‘‘ Christian Mission and Social 
Progress’’ will not be ready before late 
autumn; but the Fleming H. Revell 
Company already announces a third edi- 
tion of the first volume of this most val- 
uable work. Dr. Dennis finds himself 
so overwhelmed with material that he 
will be obliged to print separately, as a 
supplement, the elaborate system of 
Statistical tables which were to have 
been included in his second volume. 


..-We were assured from the outset 
that Literature, the new critical gazette, 
puhlished by Zhe 7imes, of London, and 
Harper & Brothers, of New York, would 
be solid, dignified and sober, and that 
only books of weight or worth would be 
considered in its pages; not only has 
this forecast held good, but with its suc- 
ceeding issues it has increased in popu- 
lar interest, and its abundant ‘‘ Notes,” 
covering four or five pages, are full of 
readable literary news. 


..We are glad to see that 7he Atlan- 
ticin a search for new writers for its May 
issue, while securing contributions from 
such popular English poets as Mr. Henry 
Newbolt and the recently ‘‘crowned”’ 
Mr. Phillips, has not overlooked Miss 
Anna H. Branch, one of the most prom- 
ising of our young American writers. 
Miss Branch graduated only last summer 
from Smith College, but she was heartily 
appteciated by INDEPENDENT readers 
when she was but an undergraduate. 
There are large possibilities before her. 


...-The following official decree has 
been issued by the Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, William H. Elder, concerning 
‘* Quo Vadis’’: 

‘* As regarding the book * ound Vadis,’ the 
Archbishop is not disposed to take part in 
the discussion of how much or how little 
harm it may do to readers, young or old. 
He wishes, however, that the Catholic in- 
stitutions, schools, colleges, etc., of the Dio- 
cese of Cincinnati should not take on them- 
selves the responsibility of favoring its 
being read by persons under their care; par- 
ticularly that they should not give it for 
premiums nor cast it in their libraries.” 


...-The Rev. Maurice Francis Egan 
rebukes, in the Catholic Citizen, the note 
of jubilation so often sounded by Roman 
Catholics in connection with the asser- 
tion that such writers as Marie Corelli, 
Lord Acton, Alfred Austin, and John 
Oliver Hobbes are Catholics. He says: | 
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‘* Longfellow was not a Catholic; but the 
legends and traditions, even the teachings 
of the Church, fill his poems. Pope was a 
Catholic; but compare ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ with 
“‘The Essay on Man,’ which the atheist 
Bolingbroke inspired and Voltaire ap- 
plauded,”’ 


and adds in regard to the late Aubrey 
Beardsley, 


“The irony of such gratulation can hard- 
ly go further than in the shouts and praises 
which welcomed the tidings that Aubrey 
Beardsley had come into the Church... . 
“If the rejoicing were because Beards- 
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ley had come out of his artistic nastiness, 
it would be sound and wholesome; but if 


*it was because Mr. Beardsley was to con- 


tinue to make abnormal and decadent 
sketches and thus advertise the Catholic 
Church, it is thoughtless and snobbish. 
The Founder of the Church never encour- 
aged that kind of advertising. And we 
imagine that St. Paul would have relent- 
lessly destroyed posters even by an im- 
perial convert of the Beardsley type. And 
we know what Horace would have to do 
with some of his poems before he went 
further than the outer portal of the holy of 
holies.” 
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probable future of the Canal. 


For May 


AWAKENED RUSSIA 


By Julian Ralph 





The first of a series of articles treating Russia as a 
militant power in the forefront of modern political 
movements. 
from engravings by.E. Schladitz, and drawings by 
Carlton T. Chapman and T. de Thulstrup. 


THE TRANS-ISTHMIAN 
CANAL PROBLEM 


With a Full-page Map 
By Col. William Ludlow, U.S. A. 


The author, who was the Chair- 
man of the first Nicaraguan Com- 
United 
States, speaks of the engineering 
problems, of the cost, and of the 


~ SHORT STORIES by Frederic Remington, Margaret Deland, 
f Marguerite Merington, 
Gelett Burgess, and Robert Stewart. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY TO READERS OF THE INDEPENDENT 
Weare about to issue ANEW EDITION of thewell kKnowALLEN REPRINT 


OF THE 


Enron Britannica for $25.00 


And under an especial arrangement we are to offer 1000 sets to readers of THE INDEPENDENT ata SPECIAL DISCOUNT 








1,000 sets will be supplied of this 
special NEW EDITION at 


$25.00 *"s 


SET 


with a SPECIAL DISCOUN 





Or with the American Supplement $30 
to readers of 
INDEPENDENT ordering within 30 days 


somely bound 





ENTIRE SET DELIVERED 
ON PAYMENT 


OF $2. OO ONLY 


Balance Payable $2.00 Per Month 
The volumes are very strongly and hand- 


This New Edition 


of the well known Allen 
Reprint of this familiar work 
will be supplied with a 


New Complete 
Appendix Volume 


in addition to our exhaustive | 
American Supplement. This | 
Appendix Volume will take ev- 
ery important title in the work | 
and give all the knowledge that 
is ncw or recent concerning it, | 


bringing information 
Dewn te March 1, 1898 | 
It will contain also | 


- 50 NEW MAPS 


including the new Government | 
Map of Klondike and Hawaii. | 
Thus with our Supplemental | 
volumes the Britannica be- | 
comes the Jatest as well as the | 
greatest. | 
' 








ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE. 


This Edition will contain every one of the 8,0°0 illustrations, 700 maps, and 
25,000 articles found in the original, and while at less than one-third the price, it will 


be Essentially Equal to the Original Edition. 


No such books have ever been offered of such size and quality for so low a 

id literature in the world, 

stand ready to answerevery 7 queetios on physics, history, politics, trade, art, geogra- 
sh the latest infermation on every subject. 


They contain the highest character of knowledge an 


phy, philosophy, etc., to Tu 
Consider the advantage of a famil. 


price of the work. 


NO RISK 


y which has these volumes over one which has 
not, or which has a cheap. three or four volume, unreliable, so-called cyclopedia. 
When information is wanted by ‘parents or children, here it is close at hand, and 
above all it is reliable. The members of the family become accustomed to refer to 
its pages; in a few years they possess a fund of knowledge worth many times the 


The set may be returned to us any time within 10 days, if not 
satisfactory, and the money will be returned. 


rice. 
and 








This Edition will not be affected by the 


TO CANADIAN READERS Copyright Law, but can be legally sent into 
ORDER NOW 


Sign this application, or write for fuller particulars. 


and take BS <n wl of this splendid chance to se- 
cure this unrivalled fund of universal knowledge. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., New York. | 


Gentlemen: I desire to aceept your special offer on the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica to readers of Tuk INDEPENDENT, and enclose $2 00 as initial payment. 
Send full particulars, and if found satisfac tory, will order the set, paying for it 
in monthly payments of $2.00, otherwise the money to be returned to me, 
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The Construction of‘the Bible. By ‘Walter F. 
Adeney, M. A. 434x74¢, pp. 86. New York: 
Thomas Whittaker. ...............002 esse eeeeeee 050 
Sister Anne Katharine pemenentch. By Thomas 
Wegener. x7%, pp. 318. New York, Cin- 


cinnati and Chicago: Benziger eee 150 
The eng for Christianity. By R. M. Wen- 
y. 436x7 pp. 189. New York, Chicago, By 
Taronts ‘'f leming H. MOG CB. ccnvenscichesses 0% 
Is My Bible True? By the Rev. Charles Leach, 
D. gx7i4, pp. 120. New York, Chicago, 
Toronto: Fleming H. Revell Co................ 050 
Studies in the Revelation. By W. W. White. 
Lg pp. 43. Fleming H. Revell Co........ 0 35 


The Story of Perugia. By Margaret Symonds and 
Lina Duff Gordon. 4x634, pp. 826. London: 
J. M. Dent & Co.; New York: The Macmillan 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 1898. Edited by 
J. Scott Keltie, LL.D. 434x7, pp. 1166. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Mac- 
IE idiswbniheicoe 25 vérkkk eave cbes suse cp eon ses 3 00 


The Water-Babies. By Charles Kingsley. (May- 
nard’s English Classic Series.) 4x6, pp. 142. 


New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co............ 0 24 
The Jay wy ~< Geography of New Jersey. By Rol- 
Salisbury. (Vol. IV. “ the — 


ort of the State Geologist.) mi pp 

renton: The John L. Murphy u phishing 
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Yoga; or, Transformation. A Comparative State- 
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J. Flagg. 6x9%, a 374. London: George 
motways New York: J. W. Bouton........... 
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The Valley Path. By Will Allen Dromgoole. 5x 

74, pp. 260. Boston: Estes & Lauriat......... 13 


The once of Helicon, and Other Poems. By 
Lloyd Mifflin. 444x6, pp. 153. Boston: Estes 


MIR. 5c on ccte ok be Bass one  aecae ib eness 1% 
The New Century pee By Henry Allyn 
Frink. 434x7 . 340. Boston: Ginn & Co.. 


Lao-Zze’s Tao- Teh- cine. Chinese English. With 
Introduction, Transliteration, and Notes 
Dr. Paul Carus. a” pp. 345. Chicago: The 
Open Court Pub. 

Rosin the Beau. oh rae E. Richards. 5x7. 
pp. 120. Boston: Estes & Lauriat.............. 0 50 

American Agricuiturist Year Book and Almanac. 

KH PP. 665. Springfield, Mass.: Orange 





wilted eas and the Spirit of the Age. Ed- 
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Love and Rocks. — vaura E. Richards. Axth6, 
pp. 110. Boston stes & Lauriat.. 100 


Homer's Iliad. Pope’s Translation. Edited by 
Villiam Tappan. 434x734, pp. 112. Boston: 
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In Praise of Omar: An Address. By the Hon. 
John Hay. Pars, PP. 8. Portland: Thomas 
ME, WO ises 0540 cccearscscbnasshosbocas 
Priscilla’s Love ‘ous. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 4x634, pp. 129. Chicago and New 
York : Herbert S. Stone & ( 


A Bride * Japan. + Carlton bine. 44x7, pp. 

268. Chicago and New York: Herbert 5. 
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Tie inte ag of the German Empire by Wil- 

liam I. By Heinrich von Sybel. Vol. 
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Through the Gold Fields of Alaska to Bering 

one its. By Harry De Windt, F.R.G.S. 54x 

pp. 314. New York and London: Harper 


é 
Senorita Moutenar. By Archer P. Crouch, 44x 
New York and London: Harper 


Ther Golficide, and Other Taies of the Fair Green. 
By G. Van T. oe . New York and 
London : og Sa 100 
Vanity Fair. By W.M. Thac keray. With Intro- 
duction and Illustrations. 546x8, pp. 675. New 
ork and London: Harper & eg Ranate 1 50 
Social Pictorial Satire. By George du Maurier. 
34x736. pp. 100. New York and London: Har- 
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Important New Books 
Ready April 16th. 


The Founding of the German Empire 
by William 1. By HEINRICH VON SYBEL, 
—, by Helene Schimmelfennig 

White. Vol. VII., completing the set. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 


The seventh and concluding volume of this monu- 
mental work, which the author, before his death, suc- 
ceeded in bringing to a successful culmination in spite 
of the jealous and petty restrictions on the part of the 
Government, brings the story down to the Franco- 
Prussian War. This is naturally the most dramatic 
- fascinating of all the volumes, and throws a flood 

f light on the whole history of wurope during those 
qnennenbous years, 1868, 1869, and 1870, when Germany’s 
newly won unity was imperiled. No library, public or 
private, can afford to be without this invaluable con- 
tribution to modern ee The last volume contains 
a tabular view of the principal events of the time cov- 
ered, and a voluminous index covering the seven vol- 
umes. 


Workingmen’s Insurance. 


By WILLIAM F. WILLoUGHBY, United States 
Department of Labor (Vol. ’XIV. in Crow- 
ell's Library of Economics and Politics). 
12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

This isa painstaking and exhaustive examination of 
the problems of the insurance of workingmen against 
accident, sickness and old age. There is no work — 
like it It covers foreign systems of compulsor 
surance, the various forms of insurance resulting Ang 
the voluntary efforts of employers and workingmen, 

the relief departments organized by railway companies 
and other large employers of labor, and the insurance 
work of labor unions in the United States and abroad. 


to those who are involved in the vexed question of em- 
ployers’ liability. 


Behind the Pardah. 


The story of C. E. Z. M. S. work in India. 
By IRENE H. BARNEs, author of ‘‘ Behind 
the Great Wall,” etc. Illustrated by J. D. 
Mackenzie and Percy R. Craft. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 

* Fhis book views India from within, and gives us a 


real picture of the character and habits of the people 
themselves.” 


New Forms of Christian Education. 


Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD, author of 

obert Elsmere,” etc. With preface es- 
Ma ar written for the American Edi- 
tion. 12mo, cloth, 35 cents. 


* Weare only at the beginning of that transference of 
the ideas of the — and historian to the field of 
practical and -_—= - .. Weareon the eve of a 
new Christian phi ovopiy- Extract from Preface. 





Tuomas Y. CROWELL & Co., 
New York and Boston, 
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Four fora Povpane, By _ Albert Lee. ix 
New York and London: Harper & dig 
The Oxford “English Dictione To Ed hed by Dr. 
Jam H. Murra: V.) 1034x1 Hee 
Oxford: ‘The renin Press ; “London, Edin- 
ree, Glasgow and New York: Henry 


1 25 


PRS - vanreecgoaons coves ssvensooschessasiessacd 
Her Twenty Heathen, and Other Missionary 
Stories. By Ma E. Bamford. 446x634, pp. 

181. Boston and Chicago: The Pi _— Press. 0 50 
bis ge Quartette. By Willis d Allen 
x74, pp. 88. Boston: Estes & Lauriat........ 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 


The Open Court Publishing Company 








History of the People of Israel. 


From the beginning to the destruction of 
ieeet Ten lectures. By Prof. C. 
1. Cornill, of the University of Kénigs- 
berg, Germany. Pages 300. Price, cloth, 
$1.50. Newand not yet published in Ger- 
man. A fascinating portrayal of Jewish 
history by one of the foremost of Euro- 
pean Old Testament scholars. (/ume.) 


Lao-Tze’s Tao-Teh-King. 


Chinese-English. With an Introduction, 
Transliteration and Notes. By Dr. Paul 
Carus. Pages, 360. Price, cloth, $3.00. 
(Just published.) 


Popular Scientific Lectures. 


By Ernst Mach, Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. Third edition. Revised 
and greatly enlarged. 8vo. Pages, Ars. 
Cuts, 59. Price, $1.50 net. (Just pud- 
lished.) 


“ Has scarcely a rival in the whole realm of popular 
scientific writing.”— Boston Traveller. 


The Gospel according to Darwin. 


By Dr. Woods Hutchinson. Pages, circa 
300. Price, $1.50. A collection of homi- 
letic essays treating the crying religious 
and ethical problems of the day in the 
light of the revelations of modern science. 
(June.) 


The Rudiments of Bacteriology. 


By Dr? Ferdinand Hiippe, Professor of Hy- 
giene in the University of Prague. 28 
wood-cuts. Pages, 300+. Price, $1.75. A 
new book just translated. The only rig- 
orous and strictly up.to-date introduction 
to bacteriology existing. (AZay.) 


Portraits of Great Thinkers. 


The first installments of portraits of philos- 
ophers and psychologists, eight each, will 
be published earlyin May. These por- 
traits are printed on fine paper, 11x14, by 
photogravure process, with tint and plate- 
mark, and are suitable for framing and 
hanging inschools, laboratories and libra- 
ries. Send for prospectus, and enclose 2 
cents for sample copy, which amount wil 
be applied on on | future orders. 





SPECIAL NOTIC E.—The publishers will for- 
ward for examination /ree of expense any book in their 
catalogue upon request through a responsible book- 
seller, subject to return within ten days if not pur- 
chased. Send for circulars and sample copies. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


_324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. _ 


NEW BOOKS 


gts PRISONERS ”’ By Thomas Nelson 
ge. With frontispiece in eearer ure by k. W. 
Kemble 16émo. Cloth. Price $1.00. 


“SHAPES AND SHADOWS.’ Poems by 
Madison Cawein. 16mo. Cloth, gilttop. Price $1.25. 


“THE SHADOWS OF THE TREES and 
Other Poems.’’ By Robert Burns Wilson. With 
illustrations from nature by C. Grant Lu Farge. 
16mo. 160 pp. Cloth. Price $1 50. 


“THE NIGHTINGALE.” By Hans Christian 
Andersen. With illustrations after the Japanese, by 
M. J. Newill. Flexible cover. Price 75 cents. 


* THANKSGIVINGS AFTER COMMWUN- 
ION.’? Compiled by a layman, and especially de- 
signed for an Easter gift. Price $1.00. 

“HOW THE BUFFALO LOST HIS 

y] N.’? By John H. Beacom [Illustrated by 

Charles Russell. Large quarto. Price $1.75. 

“THE PINERO BIRTHDAY BOOK.” 
With quotations for every day inthe year from the 
plays of Arthur Pinero. 16mo. Price $1.25. 


**PHIL MAY’S SKETCH BOOK.’ Fifty 
selected drawings. (New Edition.) Priee $1.75. 


“PHIL MAY’S GUTTER-SNIPES.’’ Fifty 
sketches of London street arabs. (New -Baition.) 
Large 8vo, with cover in color. Price $1.00 

NEW SPRING CATALOGUE. 
Full-Page Illustrations by Gibson, Remington, Wen- 


zell, Nicholson, F. Hopkinson Smith and Abbey. Sent 
Free on Application. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 
3 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


4. CHURCH CO. Music Publish Cinci ti, O. 
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ROCK WOOD, 1440 Broadway (40th St.); New York. 
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Financial. 


Advantage of Sound Currency 
in a Crisis. 


THE advantage to this country in 
having a gold standard for the measure- 
ment of its values has been strikingly 
illustrated since the crisis in our rela- 
tions with Spain became acute. It has 
been an object-lesson which ought to be 
of practical use in molding public opin- 
ion, precisely as one was furnished in 
1896, when natural conditions divorced 
the price of wheat from the price of 
silver, to the confusion of economists 
who claimed that the two moved coin- 
cidently. Dense clouds of sophistry 
were swept aside by the hard facts of 
relative production and consumption, 
which sent the price of the world’s 
great food staple up to a higher point 
than had been seen in a number of 
years, and started silver down toward 
the lowest plane it ever reached. And 
natural conditions have maintained the 
separation of the two commodities ever 
since, so that the prime argument for 
free silver coinage may be considered to 
be hors du combat, even if there is still 
room in the financial world for the aca- 
demical discussion of international bi- 
metallism. It is hardly to be doubted 
that the experience of the United States, 
when called upon to confront the pos- 
sibility of war for the first time in thir- 
ty-three years, will not fail to be grasped 
in its full significance by those who are 
convinced by physical demonstrations, 
but who may not be affected by theo- 
retical arguments. 

If the currency of the United States 
hud been under the slightest suspicion 
there could not have failed to be a 
wide-spread disorder in the money mar- 
kets with the first threatening aspect of 
the Cuban question. The fear of a pos- 
sible suspension of specie payments 
would have instantly entered the minds 
of every business man. The gold clause 
would have entered at once into every 
contract for future delivery; the Gov- 
ernment, as well as the individual, in 
making purchases would have been 
called upon to agree to pay in ‘‘ gold 
coin of the present weight and fine- 
ness.”” Even with thisagreement made 
by the buyer, the seller, where he did 
not exact spot cash would probably 
have added something to the price he 
desired for his goods as an insurance 
against a possible violation or default 
of contract. War necessities inevita- 
bly cause an advance in the price of the 
materials demanded; it is bad enough 
to have to submit to this. But had the 
possibility of a depreciated currency 
also been a factor in recent times the 
buying of war-ships, merchantmen con- 
vertible into war vessels, ordnance, 
ammunition, supplies, etc., would have 
been a much more expensive affair than 
it was; and the greater cost would, in 
the end, have fallen, in the form of 
taxes, upon the community. 

The present generation knows only 
by reading or hearsay of the terribly 
demoralizing effect of the speculation 
which ran rampant of necessity when a 
premium on gold shifted up or down 
according to the good or ill fortunes of 
the Federal armies during the course of 
hostilities. The country paid the pen- 
alty for the inflation which was brought 
about by the issue of irredeemable 
paper currency. It took years for the 
evils to be left behind, and all trace of 
them are not entirely gone, Fora 
time, too, it seemed as if one of the 
heritages of the greenback issues—the 
popular infatuation with silver inflation 
—might end in overwhelming our finan- 
cial system and our national credit, 
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To-day a sound credit will enable the 
Government, should circumstances 
compel it, to raise money by an issue of 
bonds that can be placed on at least a 
4% basis. Such a rate is marvelous, 
compared with the wastefulness of the 
national loans during the Civil War. 
The confidence existing inthe country’s 
currency was shown in the steady ac- 
cretion of gold tothe Treasury through- 
out the long period of anxiety and ap- 
prehension which followed the disaster 
to the battle-ship ‘‘ Maine.’’ Gold and 
confidence have been so plentiful that 
the amount of gold used in the pay- 
ment of customs dues has been aver- 
aging 10% of the total, and the propor- 
tion of gold used by the banks in set- 
tling their balances with the Sub-Treas- 
ury, through the Clearing House, has 
risen to 90%. The free gold held by 
the Federal Treasury is now larger than 
at any time since 1890. 

Were our currency not above re- 
proach, because of the pledge of the 
laws that all forms of money shall be 
kept on a par with gold, the country 
would not, in the face of war possibili- 
ties, have been able to command the 


international trade balance due to it 
from Europe in the precious metal all 
through the recent weeks of suspense. 
The debt would have been paid, of 
course, but the machinery of commerce 
and finance would have been utilized in 
some way to secure a settlement in in- 
ferior money, just asit was in 1892-’93, 
when the currecy distrust stripped the 
Treasury of so much of its gold that a 
panic was precipitated. But to-day we 
are able to draw every dollar of our 
foreign credits in gold, and business, 
however it may be disturbed by war 
considerations, is moving on with a 
knowledge that the standard of values 
is unchanged. Theseller of wheat, the 
seller of cotton, the seller of manufac- 
tured goods to the foreign consumer, 
will get paid in the best money of the 
world or itsequivalent. War no longer 
has, with its other horrors, the distress 
and disorder consequent upon a demor- 
alized currency. Would any one want 
us to be without this sheet-anchor of 
business, sound money, and to go back 
to the days of the ’60’s, when the price 
of gold in one year—1864—fluctuated 
from $1.5134 to$2.85, the average gold 
value for the year of United States notes 
being 49.2 cents, or, to put it different- 
ly, the average currency value of gold 
being 203.3? 


Financial Items. 


.... The movement of gold into this 
country continues without interrup- 
tion. Up to and including April 18th 
the total amount of gold received, en- 
gaged and in transit was $64,350,000, 


. At Buffalo last week the receipts 
of grain of all kinds were the largest 
ever known for so early in the season; 
10,609,319 bushels were received, an 
amount seldom exceeded in the busiest 
part of the season. 


....A dispatch from Montreal states 
that the Bank of British North Amer- 
ica is planning to establish a branch at 
Dawson City, inthe Klondike region. 
A manager has been chosen, and the 
staff will be made up from among em- 
ployés in the coast towns. The men 
after being fitted out by the bank will 
go by way of St. Michael up the Yukon, 
arriving at Dawson in July, probably. 


.... The Consul-General at Honolulu 
reports that, in the year 1897, of 427 
vessels entering the ports of that Re- 
public with a tonnage of 513,826, the 
ships carrying the American flag num- 
bered 286, with a tonnage of 243,781, a 
handsome increase over the figures for 
1896. In case of war, the Spanish 
Government had better send one of 
their war vessels to prey upon the 
American ships plying between the 
United States and Hawaii. 


.... As an indication of the alacrity 
with which prominent banks and other 
financial institutions would come to the 
aid of the Government in event of the 
outbreak of hostilities, the following 
letter sent to Secretary Gage by Edward 
E. Poor, President of the National 
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Park Bank, of New York, is interest- 
ing: 

‘« In the event of the Government’s re- 
quiring funds for use in the present 
crisis, the facilities and resources of this 
bank are hereby offered forthat purpose; 
and should Congress authorize an issue 
of bonds for popular investment, we de- 
sire to offer the services of the bank, 
with its 5,000 correspondents in all parts 
of the country, for the distribution of 
the bonds to the people, without commis- 
sion or charge of any kind.” 


.... W. H. Newman has been chosen 
President of the Lake Shore and Mich- 
igan Southern Railway, to succeed S. 
R. Callaway, who became President of 
the New York Central and Hudson Riv- 
er Railroad. Mr. Newman at present 
holds the office of second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Great Northern Railway 
Co. After a conference with Mr. W. 
K. Vanderbilt, last week, he accepted 
the office; but is not to assume his 
duties until after the return from abroad 
of President Hill of the Great North- 
ern. Mr. Newman has had a long ex- 
perience as arailroad man. He isa 
Virginian by birth and entered the rail- 
way service in 1869, when 22 years old. 
For some years he was connected with 
the Gould roads as traffic manager, 
and was for two years third Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Missouri Pacific. Subse- 
quent to this he was with the Chicago 
and Northwestern Railway. 


....At a meeting held in this city 
last week, the Manufacturers’ Knit 
Goods Association was formed. This 
embraces twenty knitting mills in vari- 
ous parts ofthe State and will be incor- 
porated under the laws of New Jersey. 
The capital will constitute $30,000,000, 
of which $10,000,000 is in bonds bear- 
ing 6% interest, $5,000,000 in preferred 
stock to bear 5% interest and $15,000, 00c 
in common stock. This company will 
not have a monopoly ofthe knit goods 
business and is not a trust, as there are 
234 knitting mills in the country, of 
which 177 are in this State. Reduc- 
tion of operating, managing and sell- 
ing expenses is expected to be the re- 
sult of the combination. Al] the mills 
which enter into the agreement will 
sell their plants and machinery to the 
Association, and the buying and selling 
will be centralized in an office in this 
city. 


.... United States Consul Smith has 
sent a letter to Washington, dated 
Moscow, February 28th, which tells of 
a general census, of the population of 
Russia, which was taken during the year 
1897. This census, lately published, 
affords general data as tothe number 
of people in the Russian Empire, and is 
the result of carefully verified reports, 
whereas some which have already been 
published were founded on preliminary 
reports. The total population of Euro- 
pean Russia, the Previsliansky Prov- 
inces, the Caucasus and Siberia, is 126, - 
366,000; andif the Russiansin Finland 
and those on _ board of battle-ships, 
etc., are included, the general total of 
the population of the Russian Empire 
is estimated at 126,411,000, of which 
63,253,000 are males and 63,158,o0oare 
females. There is also interesting and 
important information given as to the 
percentage ofinhabitants intowns and 
country. The population of the towns is 
represented at 13% of the total popula- 
tion of the Empire. 


.... Brazil, Bolivia, Chile and Peru 
have been for a long time negotiating 
for the construction of a railway across 
the continent, piercing the Cordilleras 
by means of a great tunnel, thus bring- 
ing into direct business relations Brazil 
on one side with the four republics on 
the west, and are waiting for Ecuador 
to sign an agreement with the other 
States to guarantee the interests of the 
capital engaged. At present the inhab- 
itants of Bolivia are obliged to trans- 
port their products on mule-back over 
mountain roads, 13,000 feet high, to 
reach Pacific ports, where they are 
loaded upon steamers, which must 
double Cape Horn before proceeding on 
their way toEurope. If the interoceanic 
railway were built, merchandise from 
Bolivia to Rio de Janeiro could be car- 
ried at a cost of about thirteen cents a 
mile, so that the journey would cost 
about one-third of the present expense 
and the time would be reduced to four 
days instead of forty-five. It is estima- 
ted that the work of construction 
would consume nine years, 
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.... The announcement, last week, 
that the firm of Alfred Dolge & Son 
was seriously embarrassed by the threat- 
ened war is very unwelcome news anda 
surprise in trade circles, because of Mr. 
Dolge’s high standing and the large 
business which the firm has been do- 
ing. It is hoped that the trouble is 
temporary, and that it is only a ques- 
of time when work will be resumed. 
The history of Mr. Dolge’s conduct of 
his business is very interesting. In 
1873 he settled in the town of Brock- 
ett’s Bridge, in the edge of the Adiron- 
dacks; and, immediately realizing the 
advantage of its great natural water 
facilities, he began the manufacture of 
piano sounding-boards and felt for 
piano hammers; later on the manufac- 
ture of felt shoes was taken up. 
Through his influence many other 
branches of manufacture located in 
Dolgeville, and the village became a 
large manufacturing center. An im- 
portant part of the system is the em- 
ployment of profit-sharing. After five 
years| service an operative is insured 
for $1,000 in an insurance company of 
good standing, Mr. Dolge paying the 
premium. After five years another 
policy for $1,000 is added, and so on. 
It is said that the policies held by the 
workmen at present aggregate $150,000. 
There is also an agreement by which 
an operative disabled by accident is 
allowed to retire on half-pay. 


.... The figures tor the coal produc- 
tion of 1897, as compiled by statistician 
Parker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, have lately been made public. 
They show that the total output of coal 
in the United States for the year 1897 
was the largest on record, amounting to 
198,250,000 short tons with an aygre- 
gate value of $198,100,000, a fraction 
less than $1aton. This is an increase 
in tonnage of over 6,000,000, and in 
value over $1,700,000, as compared with 
the figures for 1896; but the average 
value per ton is the lowest ever known, 
continuing a tendency downward which 
has been shown for several years past. 
This increase in production and deciine 
in cost is true only of the bituminous 
coal. In the anthracite coal, mined 
largely in Pennsylvania, there was a 
slight. increase in the price per ton. 
The production of anthracite coal in 
Pennsylvania for the past year was 42,- 
637,864 long tons, a decrease of about 
2,000,000 tons over the preceding year. 
in considering the production of bitu- 
minous coal it should be remembered 
that there were prolonged strikes in the 
fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and Illinois, our largest 
coal producing States, which yet did not 
seem to affect the output. This is un- 
doubtedly an evidence of the wonderful 
capacity of the bituminous mines. Of 
the 29 coal-producing States there 
were only 6 in which the production 
for last year fell off at all. Pennsyl- 
vania, as usual, leads in this industry, 


.... Last week Governor Black signed 
a bill amending the banking law which 
affects the securities in which deposits 
may be invested. It provides that no 
savings bank shall make investments in 
any form of bond or mortgage unless a 
committee of its trustees appointed for 
the purpose of investigation shall certi- 
fy to the value of the premises mort- 
gaged or to be mortgaged. Such re- 
ports shall be filed and preserved 
among the records of the corporation. 
Also, 


‘In the first mortgage bonds of any 
railroad corporaticn of this State, the 
principal part of whose railroad is located 
within this State; or in the mortgage 
bonds of any such railroad corporation of 
an issue to retire all prior mortgage debt 
of such railroad corporation; provided 
that at no time within the five years next 
preceding the date of any such invest- 
ment shall such railroad corporation 
have failed regularly and punctually to 
pay the principal and interest of all its 
mortgage indebtedness, and in addition 
thereto regularly and punctually to have 
paid dividends upon all its outstanding 
capital stock during the preceding five 
years, at the rate of not less than 4 per 
centum perannum;and provided, further, 
that at the date of every such dividend 
the outstanding capital stock of such 
railroad corporation shail have been 
equal to at least one-half of the total 
mortgage indebtedness of such railroad 
corporation, including all bonds issued or 
to be issued under any mortgage secur- 
ing any bond in which such investments 
shall ke made. 

‘‘Not more than 20 per centum of the 





‘ 


whole amount of deposits shall be so 
loaned or invested. 

‘* Street railroad corporations shall not 
be considered as railroad corporations 
within the meaning of this act.’’ 


DIVIDENDS. 
The United States Rubber Company 
has declared a dividend of 2% on the 
preferred stock, payable May 2d. 


The New York Security and Trust 
Company has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable May 2d. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b 
James H. CuHapman, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application. 


COLLECTIONS AND INVESTMENTS in 
the State of bee om 5 Inquiries answered. 20 years’ 
practice in New York State Courts. FRANK H. 
GRAHAM. Lawyer, Tacoma, Wash. 


THE MIDDLESEX 




















1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Assets....- .sseeee++- $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of rst mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE BONDS. . 


Travelers’ 
Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the world 
ISSUED BY 


Guaranty Trust Co. 


of New York, 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
LONDON OFFICE, 33 LOMBARD ST., E. C. 


United States Trost Company, 


5 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$1 1,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 

Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres, 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 

HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 

TRUSTEES. 

Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav _H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F, VIETOR, 


Wma. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 














SaMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS J AMES, 
JOHN A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JoHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CoopER, 

W. BaYyaRD CUTTING, 
CHARLES 8. SMITH, 
Wa. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, Orr, 
WILLIAM H. Macy, JR., 


DIVIDENDS. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COM- 
PANY. 
86 Reade St., New York, April 14th, 1898. 

A dividend of TWO PERCENT. has been this day 
declared upon the Preferred Steck of this Company by 
the Beard of Directors, payable May 2d, 1898, to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the Transfer Books 
at3p.m. on Friday, April 22d, 1898. 

The Transfer Books will reopen May 18th, 1898. 
CHARLES R. FLINT, Treasurer. _ 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
New Brunswick, N. J., April 14th, 1898. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of the 
United States Rubber Company for the election of 
Directors, and for the transaction of any other business 
which may properly be brought before the meeting, 
will be held at the office of the Company, in New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey, on Tuesday, May 17th, 1898, at 12 
o’clock M 

The Transfer Books will be closed at the close of 
business on Friday, April 22d, 1898, and will reopen May 


18th, 1898. 
By order of the Board of Directors, 
SAMUEL P. COLT, Secretary. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
46 Wall Street. 

The Board of Trustees of this wg ,! have this da 
declared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5) PE 
CENT. upon the capital stock of the company, pe mo 
May 24d, 1898, to the stockholders of record at the clos- 
ing of the transfer books on April 22d, 1898. 

OSBORN W. BRIGHT, Secretary. 

April 6, 1898. 


CHICAGO, ROCK, ISLAND Ate PACIFIC 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER ; 
CHICAGO, March 26th, 1898. 

A DIVIDEND OF ONE DOLLAR PER SHARE Will 
be paid May 2d next, to the shareholders of this ae 
ny’s stock, registered on the closing of the Transfer 
Boo 


D. O. MILLS, 
Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 




















8. 
The Transfer Books will be closed at 3:00 o'clock P.M., 
on the 3istday of March, and opened at 10:00 o'clock 


Election, and to be opened —_— ‘or transfers, in the 
near 
W.G, PURDY, Treasurer. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Steck Exchanges. 

Deposits received and interest allowed on balances 
—— to drafts at sight. 

All securities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
Phia and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
and sold on commission. 

High-class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
immediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS, N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
Wa. 59 Wall Street. New Vork. 


SECURITY, 
CONVENIENCE, 
PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADWAY, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 
Large. light and airy rooms for the use and conven- 
lence of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK. 
READING NOTICES. 
“BUILT LIKE A WATCH.” 

PROBABLY every person who reads this will un- 
derstand that ** Built Like a Watch”’ refers to the 
Sterling Bicycles. A more appropriate motto could 
not have been selected. The Sterling Cycle Works 
have invested a large amount of money in a plant 
for the manufacture of bicycles upon the best pos- 
sible lines; not for a day only but for as long a 
time as bicycles are used. It is possible to buy a 
bicycle for $2.50, but no reader of Tur INnDEPENDENT, 
or any sensible person, would think of buying a 
bicycle for less than the standard price of a com- 
pany like the Sterling Cycle Works. In the case of 
that company it means a “sterling ”’ bicycle, built 
in a “‘ sterling”’ factory, upon “‘ sterling ’’ responsi- 
bility, by ‘‘ sterling’? workmen at a “sterling’’ 
price. The Sterling Cycle Works make a variety 
of wheels for men, women and children including 
chainless and a line of tandems. There are certain 
features of the Sterling wheel original with the 
company, of the greatest excellence and producing 
the best results. Many of these have been imitated 
by other makers, thus attesting their worth. The 
Sterling Cycle Works issue an illustrated catalogue, 
a work ot art and a thing of joy forever. The out- 
side cover page is from an original design from the 
celebrated artist, Maxfield Parish, and every reader 
of Tua INpEreNpENT should ask the company or 
one of its selling agents for acopy. The Sterling 
Cycle Works, Chicago, Il. 











CLOTHES, JUST CLOTHES. 

A MAN isn’t quite so much of a man if his clothes 
don’t fit, if they don’t look well; and for this reason 
every man ought to have an up-to-date tailor. It 
doesn’t cost any more to have clothes that fit well and 
look well and that are made of good material, than 
it does to have the other kind. E. O. Thompson 
was engaged for many years in making good clothes 
and he has turned over his establishment to E. O. 
Thompson's Sonsat 245 Broadway. Their business 
is simply making clothing for men, and to that they 
devote all their best thought and energy. They are 
almost the only house who give particular attention 
to making clothing for clergymen. A good way is . 
to write them and they will do the rest. 


“X-RAYS,” 
a wonderful discovery; yet a discovery of far 
greater value will be made known free to any one 
addressing Lock Drawer L L, Rome, N. Y.—Adr. 
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Spring Suits and Wraps. 


Tailor-made Suits, French Gowns, 
Organdie, Grenadine and 
Street Dresses. 

Pique and Duck Suits. 


Wraps and Jackets. 


Coats, Blouses and Capes. 


Silk Waists. 
Droadevay KH 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


"Tae Marvex (jLOVE. 


TREFOUSSE & CO’S FINEST 
PRODUCTION. 





Sold Only By 


B. Altman & Co., 


NEW YORK 
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6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK 

Are now exhibiting the latest and 

best styles of Ladies’ and Children’s 

Trimmed and Untrimmed BONNETS 


and HATS in all the new braids and 
colors. Choice designs in 


SUITS & JACKETS 
for Ladies, Misses and Children 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 
Neckwear and Underwear 





DRESS GOODS AND TRIMMINGS 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS 
CHINA & GLASSWARE 
FURNITURE & GROCERIES 


On our 4th floor will be found a first- 
class Restaurant, perfect in its ap- 
pointments and service. 

We issue a catalogue semi-annually, 
April 1st and September 1st. Our out- 
of-town friends will be furnished with 
acopy for the asking. 


H. O’NEILL & CO. 


NEW YORK. 








. BROCKLYN. of 
Oe, “MPoRTERS ID RETR or 
'S. MILLINERY BN 
26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successful branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania. 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C. 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
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Insurance. 





The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America and War 
with Spain. 

AMONG the questions naturally ari- 
sing during the turmoil and uncertain- 
ties of the past few weeks one relates to 
the status of the policies on the lives cf 
those who may participate in the war, 
should war actually occur. This is un- 
deniably a practical question, and the 
disposition as far as manifested is to in- 
clude the war risk as among agdinary con- 
tingencies, insurance-wise. Among the 
companies which have already indicated 
the course to be followed, the Prudential 
Insurance Company of America a few 
days ago issued a circular to the field 
staff announcing that holders of poli- 
cies in force at the time of the declara- 
tion of war have full permission to serve 
in thearmy or navy ofthe United States 
or in the militia of any State, in time of 
war. Noextra premium will be charged, 
no written permission need be obtained, 
and the policy need not be sent in to 
have a permission indorsed thereon; 
the policy-holder who is called upon to 
go to the country’s service is bidden 
God-speed. 

Viewed from the stand of the insurer 
and asa piece of cold calculation, this 
offer is plainly unwise, unless it is put 
on the ground of far-reaching expedi- 
ency, for it involves a heavy increase of 
risk. Every policy-holder will die, 
whether he goes to the war or stays at 
home; but if he does not go his policy 
will give the company a longer term 
for earning interest before paying a 
claim on it, and perhaps he will drop 
out and liability will cease. The leave 
to go isa concession, and it will cost any 
company heavily which grants it, if war 
occurs. Yet what of that? The man 
who goes gives so much that shame 
would forbid asking him any more. 
The company is the body of members 
and represents the members; those who 
go are servants and defenders of the 
whole body, and the actiontaken must 
be assumed to be their action and their 
risk. The essential mutuality of insur- 
ance is again illustrated. The assump- 
tion must be that the members who do 
not go desire this insurance protection 
preserved for the relatives of those who 
do. The insurance war risk must de- 
fer toand be swallowed up in the over- 
whelmingly vaster interest of the com- 
monwealth. 

The course of the Prudential is, 
therefore, representative, just and wise, 
and eminently patriotic. ~ 

The Prudential has also recently an- 
nounced to its superintendents in the 
field that, in order to avoid embarrass- 
ment to the families of persons holding 
Industrial policies by the slight delay 
of sending death-claim papers to the 
Home Office and the examination of 
them there, and the sending back a 
check, the superintendents will here- 
after be authorized to pay at once on 
account of the company. This, how- 
ever, is for the present limited to claims 
not over $130and on the lives of whites; 
claims on colored lives, on endowments, 
and all in excess of $130, must be for- 
warded as usual, and if examination 
shows that they can be settled without 
further correspondence the Home Office 
will telegraph the superintendent what 
amount to pay. All doubtful claims 
must be referred, and careful investiga- 
tion as to insurable interest must be 
made. Proofs of death must be made 
according to the usual forms before pay- 
ment. Instructionsare furnished in the 
notification for finding the exact sumto 
be paid, by use of the special tables, 
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and sundry further detailed directions 
are given as to the manner of making 
payment. 

This further step, ‘‘in advance of all 
other companies,” is decided upcn as 
‘in keeping with the company’s settled 
policy of doing the most good in the 
most practical way.” 


THE life insurance companies are 
sending out circulars to their agents 
regarding the issuing of policies in case 
of war with Spain. John F. Dryden, 
President of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, has issued the 
following notice: 


‘In consequence of the present unset- 
tled state of national affairs, a number of 
inquiries have been made as to the course 
the Prudential would take with regard to 
those policy-holders who may serve in 
the army or navy of the United States, 
or the militia, in time of war. The 
question is a serious one, in view of the 
large number of policy-holders of the 
Prudential who might be affected by an 
outbreak of war. After careful con- 
sideration, we have decided as follows: 

‘* As to all policies, whether industrial, 
intermediate, or ordinary, which may be 
in force at the time of declaration of war, 
permission is hereby given for the in- 
sured under such policies to serve in the 
army or navy of the United States, or 
militia of any State of the United States, 
in time of war, and no written permis- 
sion for such service need be obtained 
from the company, nor will any extra 
premium be charged. It will not be 
necessary to send in any policies for in- 
dorsement.”’ 


John R. Hegeman, President of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
has sent the following notice to agents: 


‘Should war be declared between 
Spain and the United States, the first 
question that would naturally arise 
among holders of life insurance policies 
issued prior to the declaration of the 
war is, ‘ How is my insurance affected in 
case [ enlist and should be killed?’ The 
insurance of such persons in the Metro- 
politan is not prejudiced, either in the 
ordinary department (including interme- 
diate) or in the industrial department, 
even thothere be a restrictive clause in 
the policies. Our policy-holders are en- 
tirely free to enlist in either the army or 
the navy; and in the event of deathas a 
result thereof the claims will be prompt- 
ly paid. What may be the company’s 
action in the event of a continuance of 
hostilities as to new policies, issued 
after acertain future date (of which the 
company will give due notice), is at pres- 
entundetermined. But untilsuch notice 
is given any policy-holder is free to join 
the army or navy, without prejudice to 
his insurance, and when such notice is 
given it will only relate to new insurance 
thereafter affected.” 


Col. A. Gearge Bullock, President 
of the State Mutual Life Assurance 
Company, of Worcester Mass., ina re- 
cent circular says: 


‘*No extra premium will be charged 
persons now insured in this company 
who, in case of war, shall engage in serv- 
ice in the army and navy, or in the mili- 
tia of the several States, and such service 
shall not invalidate their policies. After 
the declaration of war, applicants for in- 
surance who may engage in service in 
war, may be charged an extra premium 
when permit for such service is given, 
which will be based on the kind of serv- 
ice and the conditions prevailing.” 





The New York Life Insurance 
Company. 
CHANGES OF THE EXECUTIVE 
OFFICERS. 

OwING to the recent death of Archi- 
bald H. Welch, second Vice-President, 
changes have been made in the execu- 
tive staff of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. The third Vice-Presi- 
dent, George W. Perkins, has been 
elected second Vice-President. Mr. 
Perkins was born in Chicago, January 
31st, 1862, and entered the life insur- 
ance business when fifteen years old as 
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an office boy in the Illinois general agen- 
cy of the New York Life, which was con- 
trolled by Curran & Perkins, the last 
named being his father. In 1887 Mr. 
Perkins was for a time cashier of the 
company’s office in Cleveland, O., but 
soon returned to the agency field, and 
in 1892 was elected third Vice-Presi- 
dent, and a trustee the following year. 
Edmund D. Randolph, President of 
the Continental National Bank, was 
elected chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and will have charge of the real 
estate, bond and mortgage department. 
Mr. Randolph was born August 26th, 
1838, and began business in a Philadel- 
phia bank, and afterward became a 
member of the firm of Smith, Randolph 
& Co. In 1866 he came to New York 
as resident partner of the firm’s branch 
office, and in 1877 was elected Presi- 
dent of the Continental Bank. When 
Mr. McCall became President of the 
New York Life, in 1892, Mr. Randolph 
was elected atrustee. In addition Mr. 
Randolph is a director in the Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany, the Manhattan Trust Compa- 
ny, the New York Security and Trust 
Company, and is a _ vestryman of 
Trinity Church Corporation, and a 
Governor of the Society of New 
York Hospital. On account of Mr. 
Randolph’s connection with large 
financial interests and his extensive 
knowledge of finance and _ intimate 
acquaintance with financiers, his 
election as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee is regarded as eminently 
fitting. D. P. Kingsley, the Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, was elected a 
trustee and third Vice-President of the 
company. Mr. Kingsley was born in 
Vermont in 1857 and was graduated 
from the University of Vermont in 


1881. He entered the profession of 
journalism in Colorado, was a delegate 
to the National Convention in 1884 
which nominated Blaine, and afterward 
became State Auditor and Insurance 
Commissioner of Colorado. He entered 
the New York Life in 1889 as manager 
of the Boston office, and in 1892 en- 
tered the service of the company in this 
city. Thomas A. Buckner, Inspector 
of Agencies at Chicago, becomes the 
new Superintendent of Agencies. ~ Jo- 
seph J. Hearns, Inspector of Agencies 
in New York, was elected the Assistant 
Secretary. Dr. A. Huntington, Med- 
ical Director, becomes Consulting Med- 
ical Director, and Dr. S. Oakley Van- 
derpoel, an assistant of Dr. Hunting- 
ton, has been made Medical Director. 





Workmen’s Right to Indem- 
nity. 


AN address was delivered before the 
‘League for Political Education,’’ in 
New York, last month, entitled ‘State 
Help vs. Self Help,’’ wherein the sub- 
ject of employers’ liability was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. One 
speaker said that ‘‘ carelessness results 
in most instances where opportunity 
for carelessness is afforded,” advocated 
efforts to procure such legislation as ex- 
ists atthe present time in Germany and 
England, and urged that, if the full 
quota of such legislation cannot be ob- 
tained, as much of it as possible be se- 
cured at once. This address indicates 
a tendency in similar institutions 
throughout the country toward the be- 
lief that an accident, however caused, 
carries with it the right of indemnity. 

We are not disposed to enter upon 
any argument against this view, but 
have found it difficult to believe that 
there is any reason in morals why one 
man’s money should be taken to indem- 
nify another man, who has suffered by 
no fault of the first. But if the coun- 
try wants such legislation, we shall be 
prepared when it comes to give insur- 
ance which will measurably take from 
the shoulders of employers the serious 
burdens which it would place upon 


them.—Fvdelity and Casualty Co.'s 
Monthly Bulletin. 
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1851 1898 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1898...... $20,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES..............--+ 18,584,354 09 
1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
GEO, J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
£. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














J. Ti. ALLEN, 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 


President. 


F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUALLIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 





January {, 1898. 
ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,463,730 12 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 

TDs niece nersicitcnden Neeee ganbdasracgs 727,159 38 
Loans on Collateral.............s.seceeeeeee 6,600 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company....... 1,151,828 59 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

and Stocks, Market value................ 2,925,672 16 
Cart Bh BIRR on'cs occcnessccccecene 157 03 
Cash deposited in Banks ie 459,526 16 
Interest accrued and due..............-..++ 147,181 41 
Net Deferred and outstanding Premiums. 172,818 49 


Gross Assets, January Ist, 1898...811,054,673 34 








LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at4per cent. interest...... $10,183,846 00 
Claims by death outstanding 
and notified...............+5 87,774 00 
Special Reserves and other 
Habilities. ..........scecceee - 209,178 00 
$10,430,798 00 
Surplus at 4 per cent....... $623,875 34 
Policies in forc2, 28,269. Increase in 1897, 2,288. 


Insurance in force, $46,021,069. 
Increase in 1897, $3,804,228. Premium Income, $1,589,531 
Increase in 1897, $159,303. 


WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
ARCHIBALD A, WELCH, Actuary. 
GEORGE 8. MILLER, Supt, of Agencies. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Indemnity or Investment : 
Which ? 

THE ancient Greeks pictured Plutus, 
their fickle god of riches, as blind, lame 
and winged—for he seemed to distribute 
his favors indiscriminately, often ap- 
proached so slowly, and (more often) 
flew away so swiftly. An exectly simi- 
lar view of the presiding genius of wealth 
must have been held by a certain English 
gentlemen, who, having been left a large 
sum of money for distribution among the 
poor, reported that in one year twenty- 
three persons came to him for alms who 


had once owned their carriages. The 
late Senator McDonald, too, would 
have uttered a like opinion. One of 


Toronto’s most successful merchants, 
he has put himself on record with the 
statement that of a generation of busi- 
ness men with whose careers he had been 
acquainted, he had found that sixty per 
cent. had lost alJ or almost all. of the 
money they had put into business; that 
thirty-five percent. had got out barely 
holding their own, or making but little, 
and that only five per cent. had actua!ly 
made money. 

Surely the wisdom of* Persia may still 
be the wisdom of the world of to-day: 
‘*Riches make unto themselves wings; 
they fly away as the eagle toward heav- 
en.’’ What man may say when the in- 
vestments of what has been surplus 
capital may have to be drawn upon to 
meet the actual necessities of life ? 

Such thoughts as these suggest the un- 
wisdom of those objections, which have 
been made to the investment features of 
life insurance by certain short-sighted 
ones, who hold that indemnity is its only 
legitimate idea. The simple facts that 
have been stated are sufficient justifica- 
tion. No man may know but that the 
fruits of his investments may some time 
prove to be necessary to his support, 
and even protection from actual want. 

In view of all this, the large sums that 
certain men invest in life insurance is no 
objection either to their course or that of 
the companies which insure them to their 
largest limits. What may be a luxury to 
one family would be but a pittance to an- 
other, which had been brought up among 
different circumstances in life. 

Warned by the exigencies of life and the 
uncertainties of business, let all men who 
have the present ability make such wise 
and generous investment in life insur- 
ance as will forever put away the dread 
fear of poverty for self orfamily. There 
are no possible facilities for accomplish- 
ing this object comparable for simplicity 
and certainty to those that are afforded 
by judicious investment in such insur- 
ance as is provided by The Mutual Life 
of New York. Its policies are the out- 
growth of long years of business expe- 
rience and are made to suit all demands 
which individual tastes or needs may re- 
quire. Near you, wherever you may be, 
is one of the agents of this great com- 
pany. See him and place yourself with- 
in those safe limits which render indem- 


nity certain and investment of gener us 
return if that be called for. 


North British 


MERCANTILE "INSURANCE co. 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 





ESTABLISHED 1809. 
OFFICE: 


Corner Pine and William Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January rst, 1898. 











Capital Stock, all ouk 0 00 
Re-Insurance Reserv rt 434 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 654 36 
Web GAR 0 o0cccccdoccccmcncesssee 1, 1,380,419 50 9 
TOC: BIMIB oi iis cp cksvesc0 cs cccteed $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
Wecan supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post-paid, for 75 cents. 








A POLICY suc 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

The Washiagton pays Endowments and death 
claims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
ers. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


The DEADLY TROLLEY 


is now an established institution every- 
where throughout the country and is an 
added menace to human life. Let us rec- 
ognize the fact and ask the METROPOL- 
ITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of New 
York, to send their literature, giving the 
most desirable forms of policies at favor- 
able premium rates, without restrictions 
as to travel and residence. 


AMERICAN _ 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Pplngeighio. 














Cash oa 


Reserve as re-ineurance and all other claims 1, 318 076 99 
Surplus over all Liabilities...........:...+-.+- 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1898..... $2,675,520 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1898. 
IMI ros sccssxivnscsstssansd $13,455,690 32 
LIABILITIES.................. 12,156,897 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - - 24,811,707 55 

| $2,127,428 44 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CaSuH distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y 








THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - 2 - «= $1 ,000,000 
Assets, = = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, = 4,464,212 


Surplus to policy -holders, = 4,117,995 


OFFICERS: 
F. 4S MOO President. 
HENRY E vate vice. resident. 
EDW AMD LA G, Secretary. 
é: } Lowey { Ass’ t Secretaries. 
Oi sani mesg DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, 4-8 
J. Mado om any marel Manager. Gro. 
Eeatel a t ral 
i ‘DEPARTM NT, Continental] Building, 
itague Streets. Cc. H. DvuTcHER, Sec’y. 


4G ENTS EVERYWHERE. 
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1850 1898 
THEUNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 


** After one year fromthe date of issue, the 
Raberey of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever 2 the insured, — poops either of 
race residence or ocgu 

eath Claims pa a 1THOUT DISs- 
Cc bt NT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been receive 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Comment. may communicate with Richard E. 


25 


Cochran ce-President, at, tne Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New Y Tork. 

OFFICERS: 
GROEGE KR BY BFORD Licccesésaccs President. 


Vie e- - Preside ent. 





Assistant Secretary. 

-Actuary 
Cashier 
JOHN P MUNN. ‘al Director. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE: 










GEO.G. WILLIAMS..........Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank. 
JO. HN 5) EM ttesccudbastcodacacsseuared Builder . 
E. ere PEG JR. Prest. mp. & Traders’ Nut. Bank. 
aN ES R. _ Daas - Leather. 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 

affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1897, to 3ist December, 1897........... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
IIE grins dedecnncicdcccbessasscstes 


2,844,088 61 


1,047,955 31 


Total Marine Premiums.................... $3,891,993 92 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1897, to 3ist December, 1897................ : & 653,653 09 
Losses paid during the same 

aia teicetiacsceeeticsas $1,425,650 20 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $684,989 3S 
The Company has the following Assets. 

viz. 

United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks............. $7,330,895 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... —_ 1,157,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

Catimated O6........ccsccccsccscccccsccesces 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,026,605 97 
SI I a ik bcctna ovis ch fe enisanedeswe scude 286,424 11 

ME trend es ccisanstsedeanditecenesnegus $10,922,425 08 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H.C HAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN D. HEWL 


JOSEPH AGOSTINI, CHARLES D. LE N Tk RICH 
VE N #. P EANDERN. 
WALDRON P.BROWN, JAMES LOW 

WILLIAM B. BOULTON, W.H. H. MOORE, 

FRANCIS M. BACON, CHARL gl Hh Nt ARSHALL 
0) ES P, BURDETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 


RLI ° 
GEORGE or 5 ELL, ‘REDERIC A. PARSONS 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE W. QUINTARD 
Wartte > bE FOREST, JOHN L. RIKER, 
M DEGROOT, A. A. RAVEN, 
WILLIAM z. DODGE, N.DENTON SMITH, 


AR, LA NCE TRNU 
EDWARD FLOYD-JONES,PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
HORACE GRAY, CHRISTI’N pk THOMSEN 





ANSON W. HARD, GUSTAV H.SCHWAB, 
CLIFFORD A. HAND, WILLIAM H. WEBB. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Prea’t. 


ENDURING ALWAYS 


‘THE: 











= 

The best forms of modern life insurance 
furnished by members to members at cost. 
A mutual organization having 60,000 mem- 


bers: assets over $51,000,000: surplus 
over $3,500,000. Address for publications 
cluding sample policies. We pay postage. 


921-3-5 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 
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Old and Young. 
The Children of the Marsh. 


BY EMMA HERRICK WEED. 





HEARD ye the children crying in the 
marsh-lands ? 
The little children’in the lonely marsh- 


lands ? 
The night is dark, and sobbing rains are 
falling, 
But ever through the gloom I hear them 
calling; 
A plaintive note that brings them no re- 
’ plying, 
Save the chill wind in the dead rushes 
sighing— 
Save the swift swirl where naked willows 
shiver, 


Of the unloosened waters of the river. 


the children 
marsh-lands ? 
The little gypsy children in the marsh- 


Heard ye piping in the 


lands? 

The stars slip down the twilight stairs 
a-glisten, 

And the young moon leans from the west 
to listen. 

Hark to the springs in far brown dells 
a-tinkle, 

About whose edge the fringéd ferns un- 
crinkle! 

Hark to the brooks that tumble down the 
ledges, 

To join the troubadours among the 
sedges! 


Heard ye the children singing in the 
marsh-lands? 

The troops of happy children 
marsh-lands? 

They have not called in vain, for swift 
to answer 


in the 


She comes—she’s here! 
the necromancer ! 
She swings a rope of blossoms just before 

her— 


Sweet Spring, 


Blue skies, sun-brimming, hover smiling 
o’er her! - 
A whir of wings drops down the wood- 
land spaces, 
the 
faces ! 


And moss twinkles with arbutus 


1 think it was the children of the marsh- 
lands— 

The bonnie little brownies of the marsh- 
lands— ; 

That called, and called, with such per- 
sistent clamor, 

That brought them back, bluebird and 
yellowhammer! 

That stirred the life-blood in the brown 
trunks sleeping, 

Till each bud thrilled, and every pulse 
was leaping; ‘ 


Till the leaf-laces wove their misty 
covers, 

For tryst of nesting birds, and happy 
lovers. 


SANFORD Corners, N. Y. 


The Syringa Home. 


BY MAX BENNETT THRASHER. 


THE windows of the little church at 
Pebbly Center were open, and the soft, 
June breeze, passing through the audi- 
ence-room, fluttered the leaves of the 
hymn-book which rested on the rack of 
the cottage organ in the choir. The 
air in the church was sweet with the 
perfume of flowers, for it was ‘‘chil- 
dren’s Sunday’’; roses, syringa, jon- 
quils, from the farmhouse gardens; 
ferns and clematis from the woods. 
The pulpit, covered with a mass of 
greenish-white clematis, rose from a 
bank of ferns. On a little stand-at the 
side some one had placed a huge vase, 
filled with mountain-fringe, and the 
long, delicate stems, loaded with trem- 
bling pink blossoms, moved softly in 
the wind. 

The opening services of the day had 
been gone through with, and a hush 
had fallen on the congregation. Pebbly 
Center had only that one church, and, 
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as there had never been any of those 
violent spiritual dissensions which keep 
half the inhabitants of a place away 
from church because the other half 
goes, the wooden church, not over 
large, was generally well filled. 

The pastor, a dear old man, with a 
benignant face, and a voice which was 
in itself a benediction, came down from 
the pulpit to meet the little procession 
which ranged itself in a semicircle be- 
fore the flower-dressed pulpit. 

I do not remember much more about 
the service except that, somewhere 
among the gumber, the pastor poised 
his hand to say, ‘‘Syringa May Elton, I 
baptize thee.’” The first name seemed 
so odd that it attracted my attention, 
and yet, in the flower-decked church, 
with syringa bushes full of blossoms in 
the yards outside, it seemed appropri- 
ate. 

I was new to Pebbly Center then. 
That was the first summer I had spent 
there, and at that time I had been in 
the town less than a week. I boarded 
that summer with the Jehoram Fen- 
nels.’ They were always spoken of in 
that way to distinguish them from the 
family of Jehoram’s brother Silas, 

After dinner I went out to sit on the 
big front door-step, There was a trel- 
lis built over this step, covered with 
woodbine and, barring the occasional 
descent from this of a harmless green 
spider, it was quite the pleasantest 
place about the house. I had a maga- 
zine in my hands, but it had been so 
much more satisfactory merely to lean 
back against the trellis and gaze off 
over the huge valley and the roll of 
hills beyond, that I had done nothing 
but this when Mrs, Jehoram Fennel, 
having cleared away the dinner and 
washed the dishes, drew a cane-seat 
rocking-chair into the front hall and 
sat down to joinme. Her husband had 
already retired to the one bit of daytime 
rest which his long, hard week’s work 
allowed him, and his regular and not- 
too-loud-for-comfort breathing from 
the lounge in the sitting-room showed 
how thoroughly he was enjoying it. 

Mrs. Fennel brought with her a palm- 
leaf fan and the last number of a re- 
ligious paper. She never read anything 
but religious literature on Sunday; and 
I fancied that she looked somewhat 
askance, now, at the magazine in my 
hands. 

Perhaps it was to prepossess her 
against my evident intention to read 
this, by showing what good attention I 
had paid in church that I hastened to 
say: 

‘‘What in the world made them 
name that fourth baby in the row ‘Sy- 
ringa,’ Mrs. Fennel? * Such a funny 
name for a baby. After ail, tho, it’s 
rather a pretty name.” 

Mrs. Fennel gave a little chuckle, 
and said: ‘‘ Oh, that’s the Elton baby! 
Her mother was Sophie Ann Fosdick, 
an’ they live to her home. That’s the 
Fosdick place over there,” pointing to 
a set of buildings about a mile away. 

‘«It’s the first grandchild the Fos- 
dicks have had’’—Mrs. Jehoram Fen- 
nel was the proud possessor of four. 
‘‘Sophie Ann was an only child, an’ 
she was always brung upto have her 
own way; an’ they say that when it 
come to namin’ the baby, altho Mis’ 
Fosdick was dead set on callin’ it Char- 
lotte Pamelia, Sophie Ann jest stuck 
to it that she was agoin’to name it 
Syringa May, after the bushes that was 
in blossom about their house, an’ call 
it Syringa May she did.” 

When I decided to return to Pebbly 
Center the next summer, and wrote to 
Mrs. Jehoram Fennet to see if she could 
board me, I was disappointed to find 


that she could not. The four grand- 
children were now five, and the mother 
of three of them was coming home to 
spend the summer. After the cramped 
chirography of Mrs, Fennel had ex-_ 
plained this, she added: 

‘‘I think you could get boarded at the 
Fosdick place if you want to. The babyis 
overa year old now, and they are all quite 
smart there; and Mrs. Fosdick said some- 
thing to that effect one day when she was 
in here. If you would like to have me, 
I will run over and see her about it.” 

As a result of her intercession, I 
spent my second summer in Pebbly 
Center in the Fosdick home, finding it 
an exceedingly pleasant place to live. 

Syringa was now running all about 
the place. She was very pretty, with a 
delicate fairness, tho she was apparent- 
ly perfectly strong. Her father was a 
good, honest, young farmer; and if 
Sophie Ann, her mother, had always 
been allowed to have her own way, the 
result did not seem to have been unfor- 
tunate, since she was as pleasant and 
capable a young woman as could have 
been imagined. 

That winter I went abroad and re- 
mained four years. The first summer 
after I came back I thought of my old 
friends at Pebbly Center, and decided 
that I would like to-go among them 
once more. I had heard nothing from 
them in all this time, however; and as 
I learned that Pebbly Center was now 
something ofa summer town, I thought 
best to go, at first, directly to the hotel 
which had been built there, and then, 
if I wished to do so, change my stop- 
ping-place later. 

Five ‘years had brought many 
changes in the town, which I noticed 
when, after supper, I walked over to the 
Fosdick farm. 

I found Mrs. Fosdick just washing 
up the supper dishes at the sink in the 
back kitchen. When she heard my 
step on the wooden floor, she turned 
around and peered at me a moment 
through her glasses. 

‘« Wal, Ido declare!” shecried. ‘‘If 
it ain’t you. Where inthe world did 
you come from, an’ how be you? Do 
come right into the house an’ set 
down,” drying her hands on her apron, 
as she led the way into the sitting- 
room, ‘‘I don’t know of anybody in 
the world but what I’d sooner expected 
to see than you, or that 1’d ruther see, 
too. Josiah’ll be so glad to see you 
ag’in, an’ surprised, too; an’so’ll Sophie 
Ann an’ Edward. You hain’t seen 
them, have you?”’ 

‘No,’ I said; ‘‘ don’t they live here 
now ?”’ 

‘«Oh, you don’t know, do you ?”’ said 
she, ‘‘bein’ that you’ve been gone so 
long, an’so far away. Mis’ Jehoram 


Fennel told me that you had gone to ° 


foreign parts. Wal, we’ve had sore 
trouble since you was here. ‘Twas 
pretty hard for us to bear it, at the 
time; but wetry to think that it wasall 
for the best, Providence a-workin’ for 
the good of the many through the 
trouble of us few.’’ 

‘« Was it Syringa?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Yes, it was Syringa. It happened 
that next summer after you was here. 
That must have been four year ago, for 
Sophie Ann an’ Edward have been 
at the Home three years now. There 
come the awfullest run of dipthery here 
that you ever hearn of. There had 
been a hot spell, an’ then a freshet 
that covered all the flats with water, 
an’ then another awful hot spell. A 
good many folks thought it come from 
that, an’ a good many others said one 
thing, an’ some another. Anyways it 
was the worst time I ever see in my 
life, or ever hearn tell of, sense my 
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father used to talk about the big erysi- 
pelas epidemic when he was a boy. 
Lots of folks wouldn't leave their farms 
except it was to go tothe post-office, 
orto the store for something they'd 
got to have; an’ even then they'd car- 
ry brimstone in the wagon, and a pot 
of tar to burn when they was goin’ past 
a house where any one was sick, so as 
to smell the smoke. We tried to do 
what we could to help, in spite of bein’ 
worried to death about Syringa, only 
right in the middle of it I slipped up on 
the back steps, on soft soap that 
Josiah had spilt there, and broke my 
right arm, so’t I wa’n’t no kind of use 
for the next three months, 

‘‘Wal, along in the worst of it 
Syringa come down with the sickness. 
Some said it was the doctor brought it, 
comin’ to see me, an’ some said we 
hadn’t been careful enough ourselves 
about goin’ where there was sick; but 
I’ve always said I wa’nt goin’ to look 
at itin that light. We hadn’t any of 
us done nothin’ but what we felt was 
right, an’ what we ought to do. She 
was right hard sick for a few days; but 
Edward and Sophie Ann tended right 
to her, day an’ night, an’so did the 
doctor. The way that man worked 
through all them weeks was something 
cruel—on the go all the time, daylight 
an’ dark. I never could see when he - 
took time to eat an’ sleep—an’ I guess 
he didn’t sleep much. An’ he with two 
little children of his own at home, too, 
with nothin’ but the housekeeper to 
take care of them, because he’d buried 
his wife the year before. 

‘Wal, Syringa got along first-rate, 
an’ had got so’s to walk a little, tho 
mighty pindlin’ lookin, when one even- 
in’ the doctor’s man brought a letter 
over from him to ask Edward if he’d 
go to Bolton for a doctor, an’ to tryan’ 
git a nurse. His little boy, he said, 
was down with the dipthery, an’ he 
was afraid that the little girl was 
agoin’ to have it too. Wal, Edward 
hitched right up an’ went, an’ Dr, 
Bostwick’ come back with him; but as 
for a nurse, my land, you couldn’t git 
one for love nor money. In the first 
place there wa’n’t many folks there 
that did such work, an’ there wa’n’t 
one of ’em that would come to this 
place then. When he come back, an’ 
told us what luck he’d had, Sophie 
Ann stood up, with her face kinder. 
white, at first, an’ she says: ‘ Mother, 
I’m agoin’ over to help the doctor. 
He’s stood by us.when we needed help, 
an’ now I’m agoin’ to stan’ by him.’ [ 
sorter tried to dispersuade her; but her 
mind was made up. If I could have 
gone myself I would; but with my arm 
in a sling I was worse’n no one ’round 
a sick-bed. 

“‘So she went; but,-land! it wa’n’t 
no use. It seemed as if they was 
struck with death from the very first. 
The boy died that night, an’ the little 
girl the next night; an’ Edward an’ the 
doctor’s man buried ’em, for there 
wa’n’t no one else would go near the 
house. 

«*Yes, it did seem hard, when he’d 
done so much for everybody else. 

‘* Wal, Sophie Ann come back when 
it was all over. She looked pretty 
white an’ tired; but her eyes had a look 
in ’em as if she was glad she had went, 
after all. She was real careful about 
changing her clothes an’ all such 
things; an’ I never can believe that she 
brought the disease back to little Sy- 
ringa, tho some of the neighbors have 
always said so. I’ve always thought, 
myself, that it was because there was a 
sudden change in the weather, an’ she 
caught a little cold. Anyway, she was 
took sick ag’in; an’ this time she went 
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right down, ‘in spite of all we could do, 
an’ died.”’ 

Mrs. Fosdick stopped to look for her 
handkerchief. After a moment she 
went on: 

‘«It was an awful blow to us all; an’ 
I didn’t know as Edward an’ Sophie 
Ann would ever git over it. But one 
evenin’ that next winter the doctor 
come over to see us, an’ told us of a 
plan it seems had been in his head for 
some time. He’d gone right on with 
his work, jest the same, an’ lived at 
home, tho it was awful lonesome for 
him, of course, an’ he looked as if he'd 
grown ten years older, 

‘«Wal, he was uncommonly well-to- 
do, as folks go here. His father’d 
left him a good property, an’ his wife 
some more, an’ then he’d always had a 
good practice; an’ now he said that 
he’d made up his mind totake some of 
his money an’ found a home for little 
children here, if Edward an’ Sophie 
Ann would come an’ run it. An’ he 
said he’d call it ‘The Syringa Home.’ 
It does make a pretty name, don’t it ? 

‘‘Wal, at first they thought they 
couldn’t, nohow. Sophie Ann said 
she couldn’t leave me; but I jest told 
her that now that myarm was all right 
ag’in, I was good for more’n one ten 
years, yet. So the more they thought 
of it the better it looked, an’ finally 
they said they’d go. The doctor 
bought the Hopkins place—you know 
where that was—an’ fixed it up, an’ 
they went there the next summer, an’ 
now it’s as nice a place as you ever 
see. Doctor pays ’em a regular salary, 
more’n they could have got on a farm. 
Edward runs the farm—there’s quite a 
lot of land on the Hopkins place—an’ 
helps about the house, too; an’ Sophie 
Ann has a good girl to help her. 
They’ve got six little ones there now, 
an’ in the course of the three years 
they’ve had a lot more that they’ve 
found good homes for. They take ’em 
from anywhere, where they’re sure it’s 
needed, all they can take care of; an’ 
Sophie Ann’s happier than | ever ex- 
pected to see her, an’ I’m grandmarm 
to the whole lot. 

‘“‘You must be goin’? Wal, you’ll 
be sure an’ come over to-morrer an’ see 
Josiah, won’t you? He'll be powerful 
glad to see you. Be real neighborly, 
now, won’t you?”’ 

When I went back to the hotel I 
walked around past the Hopkins place. 
The house had evidently been repaired, 
and the grounds made more attractive. 
A lighted lamp hung in the porch over 
the front door, and its rays fell upon a 
bronze plate on .which I read ‘‘The 
Syringa Home.” AsI stood looking 
at the house the tall form of Sophie 
Ann, with her strong, good face, came 
into sight in a lighted room. She 
stooped down to raise a sleeping little 
form from a couch, and, pressing it to 
her bosom, turned and went out of 
sight. 


Boston, Mass. 


The Through by Daylight. 


BY MAY M°HENRY. 





BERT SHEPHERD, the miller’s son, 
owned the first bicycle in Zoansville; 
but Carroty Dobbin had the next one. 

The night Bert rode his wheel home 
all the boys and most of the men gath- 
ered in front of the store to see the 
glittering, new-fangled machine. 

Among the spectators was Benjamin 
Franklin Dobbin—Carroty, for short, 
out of deference to his hair. Every- 
body laughed when Carroty elbowed 
his way forward to look at the bicycle. 
The lad had the name of being a 
«queer stick,’’ and his neighbors had 
fallen into the habit of being amused 
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by everything he did. His wasa figure 
to provoke laughter. He had out- 
grown his clothes to such an extent 
that it was asserted in the village he 
dared not take them off for fear of never 
being able to get them on again. Of 
course this was an exaggerated state- 
ment; but they undoubtedly were a 
close fit, and below his skin-tight jeans 
trousers stretched an astonishing length 
of bare, mud-stained, brier-scratched 
leg, with a corresponding length of 
wrist and arm on the other side of the 
zone of clothing, 

As he stooped over the wheel, his thin, 
freckled face had a rapt look, and his 
eyes gleamed with pleasure. He stood 
off and studied the machine with his 
head on one side, he touched it ten- 
derly and reverently, he moved the 
handle-bars, he lifted the whole thing 
and held it while he made first one 
wheel, then the other revolve. 

‘«Size it up, Carroty, and take the 
pattern. Maybe you can make one 
like it!” laughed the loungers on the 
store porch. 

Carroty was too absorbed to notice 
their chaffing. ‘It’s out and out the 
prettiest thing I’ve ever seen,’’ hesaid, 
earnestly, as Bert stepped forward and 
prepared to mount. 

Somehow the honest admiration of 
the ragged little fellow pleased Bert 
more than the half-envious comments 
ot his associates. 

‘Perhaps some time I will let you 
try it, Carroty,” he said, pleasantly. 

‘I’m going to have one of my own,” 
the boy returned, calmly. 

Bert raised his eyebrows doubtingly, 
for he knew the Dobbins were much too 
poor for such a luxury as a bicycle. 

On the morning following his view of 
Bert’s wheel, Carroty remarked to his 
younger brother, Jakey, that he be- 
lieved he would make a bicycle, and 
Jakey said: ‘‘Do, Carroty.’’ 

Back of the Dobbin’s house stood a 
small, vine-covered building where Car- 
roty’s grandmother spun and wove long 
ago. The ‘‘loom-house,” like every- 
thing else about the place, was falling 
to pieces. Carroty had propped up the 
sunken roof, nailed a few boards across 
the perilous floor, and built a work- 
bench at one side. “ Here the boy, who 
was remarkably handy with tools, car- 
ried on his occupation of ‘‘ making 
things’’; and here, with some odds and 
ends of boards, nails and screws and 
bits of leather and wire, he started in 
to make a bicycle. 

Day after day Carroty sawed and 
hammered and measured and experi- 
mented, while Jakey sat in the window 
and watched him. There was no one 
but Jakey to take an interest in the 
great work. The mother had been 
dead for three years, and the father 
was a carpenter with a job down the 
valley which took him away at day- 
break, and from which he did not re- 
turn until dark. But Jakey’s interest 
never flagged. In the moments of 
weariness and depression that came to 
the young mechanic in his difficult 
task, Jakey was always ready with 
words of encouragement. 

“Other folks make ’em. You can 
do anything anybody else can,” he 
would say, with inspiring confidence. 

‘Tam going to doit! I will do it!” 
Carroty would answer through clinched 
teeth. 

Such a spirit, so encouraged, was 
bound to succeed. In course of time 
the bicycle was finished and christened 
the Through by Daylight. [t was not 
handsome, but it looked strong. It 
was a diamond frame wheel about the 


‘hight of Bert Shepherd’s, which Car- 


roty had so carefully examined. The 


frame and the wheels were built of 
inch-and-a-half pine boards neatly 
joined; the seat was the leg of one 
of Mr. Dobbin’s wedding boots laced 
over a frame, and furnished with a 
spring borrowed from the old hair- 
cloth sofa in the parlor. At first it was 
without sprocket-wheel or pedals, and 
could be used only for coasting down 
hills. There are plenty of hills about 
Zoansville, and Carroty said it would be 
better to ride part of the way than not 
to ride at all. 

The trial trip was free from the 
hitches that so often mar trial trips. 
The wheel could be mounted, and it 
would run. Carroty’s great namesake 
battling the lightning, Robert Fulton 
when that first steamboat stirred the 
waters of the Hudson, Edison and 
Tesla at moments when success has 
crowned long and arduous labor, may 
have experienced such ecstasy, such 
triumph, such exaltation as thrilled the 
boy with his bare feet braced on the 
clothespin coasters, his hands grasping 
the unplaned handle-bars, wobbling 
down-hill on a bicycle of his own con- 
struction, 

The Dobbins lived at the top of a 
hill three-quarters of a mile long. 
About halfway down stood the big 
yellow house and bigger yellow barn of 
Squire Yorke, a personage of impor- 
tance whom Carroty regarded with 
great awe. 

The Squire was leaning over his gate 
as Carroty walked back up the hill 
after his first ride; he demanded an ex- 
planation of the queer-looking affair the 
boy was pushing. 

‘«Abicycle! You made it yourself!” 
he snorted, contemptuously. 

The Squire did not approve of bicy- 
cles. He considered thema dangerous 
invention of a foolish and presumptous 
generation too lazy to use its legs as 
Nature meant they should be used. 
His son-in-law had been run down by 
one in the city and laid up for three 
weeks. The Squire did not approve of 
Carroty, either. He said it made him 
sick to see a boy thirteen years old 
pottering at housework and whittling 
out toys, and when he was offered a 
job of killing potato-bugs at ten cents 
a hundred, making the silly excuse that 
he didn't like to hurt’ em!’ 

Carroty stood first on one foot, then 
on the other during the Squire’s lec- 
ture. When the bad ten minutes were 
over he went on his way without a 
word to say forhimself. He could not 
understand what the Squire meant by 
all he said, and he did not fully believe 
that riding the Through by Daylight 
would do anything to his spine or give 
him aqueerface. It troubled him that 
the Squire seemed to be mad about the 
potato-bugs and did not think it right 
for a boy to bake bread and cook break- 
fast and supper for his father when 
there was no one else to do it. Disap- 
proval from such a source took away a 
large part of “the joy he felt in the 
Through by Daylight. 

It was worse after Jakey took his 
turn at the bicycle. The wooden 
wheel proved too much for an inexpe- 
rienced rider like Jakey to manage. It 
made a sad gap in the young osage- 
orange hedge that was the Squire’s 
pride and care and landed Jakey in the 
middle of Mrs. Yorke’s asparagus bed. 

The Squire in his wrath violently 
shook Jakey, kicked the wooden wheel 
outinto the road—lucky it was stoutly 
built--and sternly forbad any further 
riding of the homemade bicycle past 
his premises. 

Carpenter Dobbin, when he heard of 
it, said the road down the hill was a 
public road, and the Squire could not 


keep the boys from riding there if they 
wanted to. Carroty said they would 
not want to; there were other hills. It 
would be inconvenient sometimes to go 
three miles around to go to town; but 
better that than to make the Squire 
mad. You see it was part of Carroty’s 
queerness that he did not like to make 
any one mad any more than he liked 
to slaughter potato-bugs. 

Not even Bert Shepherd's wheei 
created as great a sensation as Car- 
roty’s Through by Daylight. No one 
who saw it failed to turn for the sec- 
ond look. All the boys were wild to 
try it; and until the novelty wore off 
the builder found a profitable business 
in hiring it out—two rides down Forks 
Hill for one cent. 

Carroty kept on working at his bicy- 
cle, improving it and adding extra at- 
tachments. Jakey’s disastrous accident 
of the hedge showed him the necessity 
of a brake, and he put one on at once. 
I would like to describe that brake, but 
it is beyond me. I have been told by 
those who understand such things that 
it was vefy ingenious. I knowthat two 
springs from-the haircloth sofa went 
into its construction, and I know that 
it worked. 

A decoration of red and blue paint 
was next added, the frame and rims of 
the wheels red, imitation spokes laid in, 
in stripes of blue, and the name printed 
on the front wheel in red and blue let- 
ters. Before he Carroty 
whittled out a sprocket-wheel and made 
a leather .‘chain.’’ So from 
simply a coaster, the Through by Day- 
light became what Carroty called ‘‘a 
regular roadster.”’ 

Not once during all this time did 
Carroty ride down Squire Yorke’s hill, 
and when he hired the wheel out it 
was with a proviso against that route. 

One morning Mrs, Ginter, the Dob- 
bin’s nearest neighbor, rushed over, 
white and breathless. Her husband 
had fallen from the roof of the shed 
and was badly hurt. She wanted Car- 
roty to hurry down to the village after 
the doctor. 

‘‘He’'ll die if you don’t hurry,’’ the 
distraught woman cried. Carroty 
jumped on Through by Daylight and 
dashed down the forbidden hill. As 
he whizzed around the corner he saw 
the Squire, bareheaded, coat-tails fly- 
ing, ahead of him, 

‘« He'll get hurt sure if he tries to 
stop me now!”’ said Carroty. 

The next moment he saw what it 
meant. A fair-haired little lad—the 
Squire’s grandson—wasrunning up the 
hill, white with terror, and pursued by 
a big, black dog with foaming, snapping 
jaws. The Squire was straining every 
muscle to reach the child, yet groaning 
as he’ ran with the certainty that he 
would be too late. 

Carroty took his hand from the brake, 
and the Through by Daylight leaped 
forward straight down upon the dog, 
snapping at the boy’s heels. 

The Squire felt rather than saw some- 
thing rush past him, then boy and dog 
were swallowed up in a cloud of dust. 
The next moment he was holding his 
sobbing grandson in his arms, looking 
at the dog motionless on one side of the 
road, Carroty motionless on the other 
side, the wooden bicycle between. He 
got a fence-rail to make sure of the dog, 
but it was unnecessary; the heavy 
wooden wheel had broken the rabid 
animal's back. 

When the Squire turned to Carroty 
he found that youth, dusty and bloody 
from a bleeding nose, preparing to re- 
mount. 

‘I’m going after the doctor, Squire, 
for Jack Ginter; he’s hurt,”’ Carroty 


stopped, 


being 
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said, apologetically. ‘‘I wouldn’t have 
come this way riding this, if it had been 
for anything else. I thought you 
wouldn’t mind, since it is for the doc- 
tor in a hurry.” 

He started off too quickly to hear 
what the Squire said. 

A couple of afternoons later Carroty 
was pulling weeds in the garden when 
the Squire drove up in a spring wagon, 
and commenced to unload something 
that glittered and shone in the sun- 
light. 

‘‘ThoI don’t take much stock in 
these new-fangled machines, it seems 
to me any one who can do what you did 
with a wooden one, ought to have one 
of the best,’ the Squire said, in his 
loud, hearty voice. ‘‘Little Johnny’s 
father sent this up for meto give to the 
boy that rode over a mad dog.”’ 

Before Carroty fully realized what 
was happening, the wagon had driven 
off, and he was alone with a handsome 
new safety bicycle of a well-known 
make and the latest model, leaning 
against the garden fence. 

‘*Will I have to keep it?” Carroty 
asked, when his father reached home. 

‘«Isaw the Squire on my way up, 
and I think he will be hurt if you 
don’t,” his father replied. 

The next morning Carroty took the 
new bicycle apart. The wonderful mech- 
anism fascinated him, the perfect ad- 
justment, the beauty, the lightness, the 
strength! He studied it and fingered 
it with rapture. -Then he got out the 
Through by Daylight, and stood them 
side by side, the clumsy, wooden, home- 
made affair and the graceful, trim ma- 
chine of glittering steel and shining 
black enamel, polished wood, and 
smooth, gray rubber. His freckled 
face flushed as he remembered how 
proud he had felt of that wooden thing, 
how nearly perfect he had considered 
it, how he gloried in the thought that 
he had made it. 

‘««Come on! Aren’t you ever going to 
try it?’’ cried Jakey, who had been 
writhing with impatience during the 
examination and the rebuilding. 

‘“‘You can ride the new one. I’m 
not going back on Through by Day- 
light, just yet,’’ Carroty replied. 

The Squire saw the two riders go 
down the hill. Jakey’s plump legs 
bestrode the new bicycle; Carroty, 
erect, bareheaded, his red hair stream- 

_ ing out like the tail of a comet, rode 
the old wooden wheel. 

“Well, if he isn’t a queer one!’ 
ejaculated the Squire. 

His opinion of Carroty’s queerness 
would have received further confirma- 
tion could he have witnessed what fol- 
lowed. 

A mile above Zoansville lies a dark 
pond, surrounded by hemlock-trees 
and bright with white pond-lilies. The 
center of the pool is dark and still and 
deep, so deep that the people say it is 
bottomless,and the name is Deep Pond. 

Carroty pushed his wheel along the 
path tothe pond, and Jakey, as was his 
habit, followed without asking ques- 
tions. 

When they reached the bank and 
Carroty placed the. Through by Day- 
light in the flat-bottomed boat, then 
stepped in himself, Jakey could keep 
still no longer. 

‘‘For the land’s sake, Carroty, what 
are you going to do?” he exclaimed. 

‘‘You stay there and watch me,” 
said Carroty, sternly. 

He rowed out to the middle and 
stopped. Twice he stooped and lifted 
the wheel, only to drop it again. At 
last, with the air and gesture of one 
who nerves himself to a mighty effort, 
he raised it until he was able to push it 
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over the edge of the boat into the 
water. 

The Through by Daylight went down 
like lead,and the dark pond closed over 
it without a ripple. Carroty rowed 
swiftly to the shore and, leaping out, 
walked away without a backward look. 
Jakey fastened the boat and followed 
his brother in sympathetic silence until 
they reached the road at the edge of 
the woods. Then he pushed forward 
the glittering bicycle. 

‘Here, Carroty—here you are!’’ he 
said. 

Carroty shook his head. 

‘*You go on and take a ride,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I don’t feel like riding to-day. 
My—my stomach hurts me, I'll try it 
to-morrow.”’ 

Jakey whirled off gayly, and Carroty 
climbed the hill, going through the 
fields so the Squire would not see him. 

He went to his workshop and looked 
in at the door. 

««Some day, maybe, 1’ll make some- 
thing else,’’ he Said to himself. 


STILLWATER, PENN. 





Little John Jacob’s Dilemma. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY NELLIE NELSON AMSDEN, 


LITTLE JOHN JACOB was sitting inthe 
shade of the Cherokee rose-hedge at 
the end of the long avenue which led 
from the big house. He was gravely 
examining the bear-grass whip which his 
uncle had made for him that morning; for 
back in Massachusetts, where he had 
lived before his father died, little boys 
did not have whips made of bear- 
grass, neither could they watch the 
wondrous, swaying, balancing flight 
of the buzzards, or play all day long in 
a white-sanded yard under the big mag- 
nolias and sweet-gums and umbrella- 
shaped China-berry trees; for little John 
Jacob the difference between the life in 
Massachusetts and this in 
seemed very great. 

Presently he spied his uncle coming 
down the road on horseback,and he ran 
to open the the big gate for him. 
While he was fastening the gate he 
heard his aunt calling from the piazza: 

‘«Oh, John Jacob! Oh, John Jacob! 
Come as quick as you can.”’ 

Now it happened that his uncle was 
also always called by his full name, 
John Jacob, so it left them puzzled as 
to which one was needed. 

Uncle John Jacob helped his little 
nephew to get up behind him on Brown 
Betty, and then they galloped up the 
long driveway to the house to see what 
was wanted; it was the younger Brown 
who was wanted this time, to go on an 
errand. 

‘IT reckon,” said the elder Mr. 
Brown, as the little fellow started off 
in search of ‘‘ Uncle Bob,’’ ‘‘that we 
will have to do something to prevent 
this confusion about names; we might 
call little John Jacob simply by the 
name of Jacob.” 

This all happened a greaf many, 
many years ago, when little boys 
seemed to be much more serious and 
obedient that they are nowadays. So 
the next morning when little John 
Jacob, in fresh nankeen trousers and a 
round-collared waist, was ready for 
school, his mother took him up on her 
lap and told him that they had been 
talking the night before about how 
confusing it wasto have two people 
inthe same family with just exactly 
the same name, and had decided to 
better matters by calling him by the 


Georgia 


plain name of Jacob, it seemed like a - 


very serious matter to this little fel- 
low, 


He looked at his mother for a minute 


till he saw that, as usual, she was in- 


earnest; then he put his little head 
down on his mother’s breast, trying all 
the time to keep back the tears, and 
exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, Mother, I don’t like to 
change my name! I do not want to be 
called Jacob; I want ‘to be John Jacob 
just as I always was way back in 
Massachusetts!’ 

‘«But, my son, it is best; for two 
names just alike in one family are oft- 
times very puzzling. Now see,’’ said 
she, going to the top bureau drawer and 
taking out her purse, ‘‘ be a good boy 
and answer promptly to the name of 
Jacob, and you shall have this lovely 
big penny all for your own and one of 
those caraway-seed cookies which I 
made for Uncle John Jacob yester- 
day.”’ 

Little John Jacob looked at the 
cooky; the caraway-seeds had been 
grown in their old Massachusetts gar- 
den, and then he looked at the big, big 
penny, all his own; but hislips quivered 
as he thought of changing his own 
beautiful name, as it seemed to him, to 
plain Jacob. 

He put the penny in his trousers 
pocket, and the cooky, which his 
mother had wrapped up in paper, he 
put in the little green and white 
checked school-bag with his blue spell- 
ing-book and started off for school, 
down past the big magnolias, which 
were now in full flower, and down the 
path* through the pine grove to Miss 
Penelope’s big gate. As he walked he 
looked at the ground and kicked the 
pine-cones out of the path; he did not 
look up, as had been his custom all the 
days before, to see how big .and tower- 
ing some of the sweet-smelling pines 
were; he did not notice the violets 
among the scanty grass, nor the covey 
of quail whistling in the corner of his 
uncle’s corn-field; he was thinking of 
the penny, and the cooky, and the plain 
name. 

When he reached the little school- 
house at Miss Penelope’s he found all 
the other chiidren there; but he did 
not show them his cooky nor his 
penny, nor did he tell Miss Penelope 
that they must all call him Jacob after 
this. He knew the 'caraway-seed cooky 
would be a novelty to them, for he had 
learned that in Georgia cookies became 
‘“‘tea-cakes,’” and that when _ the 
Georgia children ‘‘ pieced’’ it was gen- 
erally on corn-bread, cakes, crusties, 
or, better still, cold sweet potatoes. 
When he thought of how he would feel 
with all the children calling him Jacob 
little lumps would come in his throat 
and something blurred and made all the 
little letters run together in the blue 
spelling-book. 

At recess they all ran out to play 
marbles on the white-sanded driveway; 
but John Jacob left the other children 
and climbed the fence and slid along 
the top rail till he was in the shadeofa 
big live-oak. 

He took the penny out of his pocket 
and carefully examined each side, and 
rubbed it upon the knee of his trousers 
to see if he could brighten it, Then 
he undid the cooky. How crisp it 
looked, and how even and perfect were 
the scallops of its border! He counted 
nineteen fat little caraway-seeds on its 
under side. But he did not eat it, for 
he felt it to be one-half the price of his 
name. He sat there a long time look- 
ing at his penny and his cooky. One 
little caraway-seed crumbled off and he 
ate it, and it left a very warm, pleasant 
taste in his mouth. Then he turned 
the cooky round and round, and finally 
concluded just to taste one little scal- 
lop; but he did not bite off another, 
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for just then came the thought that if 
he ate the whole cooky and kept the 
penny, his mother, his teacher, black 
Martha, the cook, and all the little 
pickaninnies on the plantation would 
call him Jacob, and he could remember 
very well how, when his father was sick 
he used to pat him on the head and 
say: 

‘* My dear little John Jacob, you must 
grow up to be a good man; a boy with 
two such strong names ought to make 
a fine man, and be a comfort and a 
blessing to your mother always.’’ 

He was now but six years old, but he 
could remember it all very well. He 
was a pathetic-looking little figure as 
he sat there on the fence trying to keep 
the tears from running down out of his 
brown eyes as he tried to reconcile him- 
self to giving up the name he knew his 
father had given him. 

Finally he got down from the fence 
and went back into the schoolroom and 
put both the treasured penny and the 
precious cooky, with its one scallop 
gone, into his school-bag. 

When school was out he ran ahead 
of all the others, and, reaching home, 
dashed up the long piazza steps, through 
the long, wide hall and into his moth- 
er’sroom. As he saw her he burst out 
crying, as he threw himself into her 
arms, and sobbed out: 

‘* Mother, I don’t want the cooky, 
and I don’t want the penny, and I can’t 
be changed to Jaccb!”’ 

She took him in her armsand held 
him close while he told her all about 
the long day, and how he had tried to 
decide that he could be called Jacob, 
and that he had bitten one scallop out 
of the cooky, but no more. 

By and by she got up and plt away 
the discarded cooky and the scorned 
penny, and little John Jacob knew by 
that that he was to continue the pos- 
sessor of the name which he liked so 
much, and which alone could make him 
feel like the same little boy who had 
come all the way from Massachusetts to 
live on a Georgia plantation, 

And to say that as he grew up he still 
set such value on his name that it grew 
to be one which all men honored and 
respected, would not be saying one- 
half enough. 


Sr. AuGusTinE, FLA. 





What Happened to the Goose. 
BY PETER M,ARTHUR, 


‘‘WHy is the goose silly ?’’ repeated 
Grandpa Longbow, putting down his 
paper. ‘‘Do you know that the goose 
was once the wisest of all creatures. 

“You don’t? 

‘«Then it might be well for little boys 
and girls to hear the true story of what 
happened to the goose. 

‘* Long ago, when the rabbit had the 
longest tail of any creature living, and 
when the eagle, then the most timid of 
birds, used to live on pumpkin-seed, the 
goose was very wise. It walked about 
witha dignified bearing that you can 
yet see traces of, in spite of its wad- 
dling; and by asking questions of every 
one it learned all that was really to be 
known about the dry land. 

‘« But the learned goose was still un- 
satisfied. 

««* Why!’ it exclaimed, ‘the world 
is more than three-fourths water; and 
tho I know all that is to be known on 
and about dry land I am ignorant of 
everything in the water.’ <1 

‘«So the goose set about learning how 
to swim and dive; and after many years 
of study and questioning it learned all 
about the water and the creatures. that 
live in it. Butstill it was not satisfied. 

‘««] know very little about the air,’ 
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said the learned goose. ‘I must now 
learn how to fly like the eagle, so that 
I will be able to take longer journeys 
than are possible to one who only 
swims and walks.’ : 

‘After much practice the goose 
learned to fly, and that enabled it to 
travel so much and learn so much that 
it finally fell ill with brain fever. When 
it recovered its mind was affected, and 
it couldn’t tell'whether it belonged to 
the sea like the gull, the dry land like 
the hen or the airlike the eagle. And 
ever since it has been wandering about, 
a homeless, witless, foolish bird, and 
all because it asked too many ques- 
tions and learned too mnch. 

“‘No, T will not tell you how the 
rabbit lost its tail, and the eagle became 
brave and fierce. Remember the fate 
of the goose, and don’t try to learn too 
much at once.”’ 


Pebbles. 


Little Girl (looking at impressionistic 
landscape): ‘‘Mamma, what made him 
think it looked like that ?”—Harlem Life. 





....‘* This,’’ said the brakeman, as he 
coupled the coal-car to the locomotive, 
‘is what I call a tender attachment.”’ 
—Exchange. 


....A bargain is something you don’t 
want, bought with money you can’t afford 
to spend, because you think it is worth 
more than it cost.—Zife. 


....Lady: ‘* Now that you have parta- 
ken of a good dinner, are you equal to 
the task of sawing some wood?” 7ramp-: 
‘“*Madam, equal is not the proper word; 
I’m superior to it.’’—Chicago News. 

...-Altho the chainless wheel to-day 

In many ways enchants us, 
The Wheel of Fortune still has got 
A chain of circumstances. 
y —Brooklyn Life. 


..‘‘Can’t you write your own name?” 
asked the lawyer, in surprise. ‘‘ Pardon 
me,’’ replied the Boston citizen, whose 
education had been somewhat neglected. 
‘*T sign my name according to the Aus- 
tralian system.’’—Zxchange. 


....A Grind on the Poet.— 
“How do you evolve such thoughts ?”’ she 
asks; 
‘* Strange genius it reveals.’’ 
“‘Oh, I don’t know,”’ the crank replies, 
“‘T just revolve my wheels.” 
—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. 


....See the tired girl, standing up in 
thestreet-car! Is it not an outrage? It 
is an outrage. Can notthe tired girl do 
something to make standing easier for 
herself? Oh yes! the tired girl can do 
something to make standing easier for 
herself. She can rest her weight first on 
one foot, then on another, then on a 
third, and so forth.—Puck. 


....A Condition Explained.—‘‘ Yes,” 
said the man wko is generally to be 
found with his feet on a desk, ‘‘there’s 
no doubt about it; collections are terribly 
hard.”’ ‘‘Do you speak from personal 
experience ?’’ inquired his friend. ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly. 1 haven’t been able to collect a 
dollar in three weeks.” ‘‘Have you 
tried ?’”’ ‘‘No; I knew it was of no use. 
That is—er—well, to tell the truth, I 
haven’t been feeling much like work 
lately, and when I come to think ef it, 
there isn’t any one who owes me a dol- 
lar.’""— Washington Star. 


....At a recent dinner in Boston a 
former citizen of Springfield, I1l., told 
the following Lincoln story: ‘‘ The fire 
hose company of Springfield was very 
proud of its well-equipped fire apparatus, 
and, desiring to procure some extra sup- 
plies, subscription papers were sent 
around. The small boys, myself among 
the number, were given a share in the 
work. I went up to sonie dusty rooms 
over a grocery and entered the law office 
of Lincoln. He asked me numberless 
questions, and I had totell himall I knew 
of this fire brigade and its members. 
Then he said; ‘* Well, I'll tell you what 
Vlldo. I’ll go home to supper—Mrs. 
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Lincoln is generally good-natured after 
supper—and then I’lltell her I’ve been 
thinking of giving $50 to the brigade, 
and she’ll say: ‘Abe, will you never 
have any sense? Twenty dollars is quite 


enough.’ So to-morrow, my boy, you 
come around and get your $20.’’—77rié- 
une. 


...-A Happy Quarter of an Hour.— 


Suppose a human life we fix 
At years in number ninety-six........... 96 


Say in sleep a third goes by, 
Away thus thirty-two years fly.......... 32 


In bouts of sickness, law’s delays, 
Accidents on traveling ways, 

A fourth of life’s consumed, let’s say, 

So twenty-four years pass away.......... 24 


Two.hours each day in labor’s mill, 
Or study passed, eight years fulfil........ 8 


Double these, as passed between 
Griefs and worries—there’s sixteen....... 16 


Half an hour his dreaming head 
Is bent on schemes—see two years fled... 2 


One hour and quarter it appears 
The toilet claims, so go five years........ 5 


To food and drink each day two hours, 
A total of eight years devours............ 8 


Now let a man one year survive 
This total sum of ninety-five............. 95 
He’s just left with, his whole life through, 
One year for what birds each spring do. 
That is. each day the Fates him bless 
With fifteen minutes’ happiness! 

— Westminster Gazette. 





Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during April the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—One year’s subscription to 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

SECOND PRIzE.—‘‘So Runs the World,” 
by Henry Sienkiewicz. 

THIRD PRIZE.—The War of the Worlds,” 
by H. G. Wells. 

FourTH PrizeE.—‘‘ Wonder Tales from 
Wagner,” by Anna Alice Chapin. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





A LETTER PUZZLE. 


17 é 6 
> ee 8k 
Poe res 
Ber Ber wy Pasi, 
oe eran | 
» 50, 42 20. 

35 - 9 


When the tollowing words have been 
rightly guessed and placed one below 
another, as shown in the diagram, the let- 
ters represented by the figures from 1 to 
20 will spell the name of the book that will 
be sent to whoever sends the best answers 
to this week’s puzzles. ‘ 

Reading across: 1, Rapid, thoughtless 
talk; 2, a close, dark prison; 3, to cajole; 
4, records; 5, to rend into splinters; 6, the 
golden-winged woodpecker; 7, a pressman. 

3. ras oe 


CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, 
and written one below another, the central 
letters will spell the name of a famous wri- 
ter who was born eighty-two years ago to- 
day. 





Reading across: 1, A minute, slender gran- 
ule, or point; 2, hurrying forward; 3, an- 
nounces; 4, the manner in which one con- 
ducts one’s self; 5, intolerant of rivalry; 6, 
pointed out; 7, the sumor number of seven; 
8, predetermined state; 9, hangs in sus- 
pense; 10,a commercial city of Germany; 
II, a recompense; 12, consecrated to a pur- 
pose; 13, the American sea-robin; 14, a se- 
pulchral inscription; 15, an aériform fluid. 

VD. 
SQUARE. 

1, A tempest; 2, a number; 3, a kind of 
window; 4,an ancient English officer; 5, a 
hand-to-hand conflict. F. E. CASANOVA. 


SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 


When properly arranged, the words 
omitted from the following quotations will 
form a quotation from Hamlet. 


- “You —— find there 
— man who is the abstract of — 
faults 
That —— men follow.” 
2. O speak ——, bright angel!”’ 
3. ‘‘ If —— have veiled my —, 
I turn the trouble of my countenance 
Merely myself.’’ 





4. ‘‘Why should a 
warm within, 





, whose blood is 


Sit —— —— grandsire cut ——ala- 
baster ?”’ 
5. ‘‘Alack, ’tis——! Why, he —— met 
even now : 
As mad as the vexed sea.” 
6. ‘‘Seize on ——, furies, —— him into 
torment!” : 
7. ‘What villain touched his body, that 
didstab 
And —— —— justice ?”’ Cc. 8. Hi. 
CUBE. 
I 2 
5 6 
3 4 
he ae ee 


From 1 to 2, animosity; from 1 to 3, full- 
grown; from 2 to 4, to prove beyond any 
reasonable doubt; from 3 to 4, any in- 
strument by which any effect is produced; 
from 5 to 6, a race; from 5 to 7, a small mug 
or rr from 6 to 8, a tyro; from 7 to8, orig- 
inal. 

From 1to5,a “lord of creation”’; from 2 
to 6, a long space‘of time; from 4 to 8, a yery 
famous woman; from 3to 7, even. 

S. H. MEAD. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 7. 


CentraL Acrostic.—An Open-Eyed Conspiracy. 
1, Ispahan; 2, Cranmer; 3, Dagonet; 4, Dampier; 
5, Jezebel; 6. Clinton; 7, Gehenna; 8, Corydon; 9, 
Ephesus; 10, Cordova: 11, Laocoon; 12, Alloway; 
13, Chincha; 14, Elvsium; 15, Leipzic; 16, Seville; 
17, Sherman; 18, Fedalma; 19, Electra; 20, Croy- 
don. ® 





Absolutely Reliable Always 


emington 
Standard Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


GOLF CLUBS 


FOR EXPERTS 















GOLF CLUBS 


For Beginners 


John D. Dunn’s Celebrated 


One-Piece Drivers, 
The Bridgeport Gun Implement Co., 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


Sold by 
HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 313 Broadway, N. Y. 
300 W. soth St., New York. 
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533 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 





CRAVENETTE 
ce ute 





**Cravenette” answers every pu 





THIS STAMP is on all genuine 


PRIESTLEY 


CLOTHS 
and GARMENTS 


(Proofed by the perfected process.) 
aay | shed rain, afford perfect ventilation, are stylish and durable. 


e of a mackintosh and more, for 
a Cravenette Suit or Garment is suitahle for sunshine or rain, 


: FOR SALE AT LEADING DRY-GOODS HOUSES. 
> 





ANY a 
VN 


** Tam not afraid of the rain. 
My cloak is @ Priestley * Crav- 





enette;’ water rolls right off.” 
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Every Spring 


Boils Would Appear, but Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Cured Them. 





“I was afflicted with boils every spring 
for 15 years. They would confine me to 
the house for weeks at atime, and I suffered 
terribly. I began taking Hood’s Sarsapar- 
illa and followed the directions carefully. 
I have not had a sign of a boil since.” 

C. H. Moore, Bay Shore, L. I. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine. $x; six for $s. 


Hood’s Pills 


are the best after-dinner 
pills, aids digestion. 5c. 





Luxurious 


a Economical 
DENTIFRICES 


des RR. PP. 
BENEDICTINS 


de SOULAC, FRANCE 
Elixir, Powder, 


Enough for ten days’ use sent for three cents rai 
(expense of pestage) Sry 
BENEDICTINS’ DENTIFRICES, 
24 & 26 White Street, New York. 


Paste 








A SHORT STATEMENT OF 
VIEWS AND PLANS. 


Our business is tailoring and 
clothing for men—nothing else. 
To this we give all our energies. 


We take between the two ex- 
tremes of high prices and ‘‘cheap”’ 
goods the solid ground of honest 
merchandise on close profits. 


There are hundreds ot thou- 
sands of men in the center of this 
office district within easy reach of 
our store whom we desire tO serve 
on these plans. 


Ample stocks at all times. 


Goods made especially for our 
trade, in style following the best 
English forms and our own mer- 
chant tailoring. 


People who buy of us are as- 
sured of special goods, made in dis- 
tinctive style, sold at the very closest 
profit. 


The new Spring overcoats and 


Spring suits are ready, $10 up. 


E. O. Thompson’s Sons 


To-order Clothing 
Ready-made Clothing 
Clerical Clothing 


245 Broadway 


above Park Place, N. Y. 











House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


BURT’S 





or ron Trade and assure those who patronize us that 


hey will find a Burt Shoe the ona in the end. 
THE BURT SHOE CU., 


Fulten and Hoyt Sireet, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend. 
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You Must Get 
Out Doors 


to get near to 
nature. Looking 
out of the win- 


dow won't do it. 
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STERLING 
BICYCLES 


“BUILT LIKE A WATCH” 
far afield, 
refresh 


take 
mentally, 


you rest you 
you bodily. 


They are made right. 


Sterling prices for "98: Road.Models, 
$60 and $75. Racers, $85. Chainless, 
$125. Tandems, $125. 

Catalogue mailed free. 


High-grade Wheels within everybody's reach. 


STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 


274-276-278 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 
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It isa 
sure sign 
when candy 
lovers get their 

heads together 
that the verdict is 
going to be in favor of 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 
and Confections 


They are famous wherever there exists 
an appetite for pure, delicious candy. 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instantancous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious 
and healthful. Made instantly with boil- 

ing water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 



























Fork Grown Safety 


The hollow-arch drop-forged fork 
crown of the Waverley is a triumph 
of mechanical skill—the strongest 
yet devised. 


Bicycles $ 5 O 
The beantiful Waverley 
4 Catalogue is free. e 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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~ Weak Lungs: 


Recent Progress of Medical Science. 


Extract from Dr. Robert Hunter’s lectures on 
the lungs have been published from time to time in 
this paper for the purpose of informing the people 
ot the real nature of lung diseases and the discov- 
ery ofasuccessful treatment of the lungs by Anti- 
septic Medicated Air Inhalations. No truth of 
medical scrence has been more conclusively proven 
and estabiished than that Bronchitis, Asthma and 
Catarrh of the Lungs have been and are being 
radically cured by this treatment, while even Con- 
sumption, the most dreaded of all lung complaints, 
is arrested and entirely eradicated by Dr. Hunter’s 
most recently discovered germicides, which kill and 
expel from the lungs the bacilli of tuberculosis. 
From all parts of the Union come the grateful ac- 
knowledgments of patients whose lives have been 
saved by Dr. Hunter. 


Mr. Lambert Miller, of H. B. Claflin & Co., New 
York City, says: “ My trouble began with La Grippe; 
my throat was raw and sore, and I suffered with severe 
pains in the luogs, coughed almost constantly, and 
could get no relief from any source. At last I was 
persuaded to go to Dr, Hunter ; and that very night was 
the first I had slept through for months, without 
coughing. Iam now fully recovered ard cannot too 
strongly praise the success of Dr. Hunter's treatment. 


Any subscriber of Tue InpgPeNDENT who is inter- 
ested, can obtain this book free by addressing Dr. 
Hunter at 117 West 45th St., New York. 





“ PISO’S CURE FOR 


Ee URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
ad mest Conse Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 4 


CONSUMPTION 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Women as Architects. 
BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


LonG centuries ago, when the walls 
and towers of the beautiful Cathedral of 
Strasburg were slowly rising, and the 
architect who had designed them all fell 
in the midst of his work and the pleni- 
tude of his powers, there appears to have 
been no serious question about the choice 
of his successor. Under his careful and 
loving eye his successors had been al- 
ready trained, and his son and daughter 
were not only willing but abundantly 
able to take up the grand work which 
their father had been forced to drop. 
Even they did not live to complete the 
task, tho their lives were long. To the 
daughter is given a large part of the 
credit for successfully continuing the 
work her father had begun. Rapid work 
in this line was not then expected, and 
all the world has since paid her the just 
and willing tribute of praise. 

How it happened that Sabina Stein- 
bach should have been qualified to fill so 
high and unusual a position for a wom- 
an, and why—as far as is known—for 
nearly five centuries no other women 
followed the worthy precedent, we may 
surmise, but we do not know. From her 
time until within the last score or two of 
years there is little, if any, record of 
women who have chosen to make the 
noble profession of architecture their 
own. Yet it is one of many attractions, 
and there is no good reason why froperly 
gualified women should not reacn therein 
an eminence equal to that of their broth- 
ers. 

It is only within a comparatively few 
years that classes for instruction in 
architecture have been open to women. 
Such classes now exist in the Boston 
School of Technology, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and in the School of Applied De- 
sign for Women in the City of New York, 
and possibly elsewhere. Already these 
classes have turned owt some excellent 
workers in this new field for wornanly en- 
terprise. Thus far most of the women 
graduates of these classes are in the em- 
ploy of various architectural firms, 
drafting and doing other work under the 
direction of the heads of the firms. The 
number of women students has been but 
asmall proportion of the whole, while 
the number of women who have launch- 
ed outas full-fledged architects, working 
independently, appears to be proportion- 
ally equal. Almost the same is true in 
regard to the degrees of success attained 
by each. 

While it may be true that the man has 
an advantage over the woman architect 
in some particulars, it is certain that 
there exists a real need of the planning 
head and discerning eye of woman in the 
line of designing the internal arrange- 
ments of all buildings in which people 
are to live. Perhaps men may already 
that women ever can know 
about the construction of churches, pub- 
lic halls and civic or business buildings; 
but, sofar, no man has proved himself 
ascapable of planning houses for com- 
fortable daily living, or hospitals where 
the actual needs of all their inmates are 
considered, as a few women have already 
proved themselves to be. 

In the simple nature of things women 
must know much better than men the 
petty requirements of every-day life; the 
endless steps entailed by the wrong posi- 
tion of a door, the constant vexation of 
bedrooms with no place for a bed, of 
halls and stairways where it is impossible 
to turn a large piece of furniture, of 
closets too shallow to be entered, or so 
long and deep that one can never find 
anything once lost in the cavernous 
depths; or, which is still worse, of hav- 
ing noclosets at all; of having ranges 
set where no light falls upon them, and 
the standing tubs so placed that the 
kitchen windows can only be raised or 
lowered by reaching across them, and 
countless other matters of detail which 


know all 


in the aggregate add immensely to the 
sum of daily discomfort. 


In all civilized 


countries every year adds perceptibly 
to the requirements of household life. 
Useful inventions multiply,’ but archi- 
tects have not made them as useful or 
convenient as they will be made when 
more women have taken their rightful 
place in the ranks of house designers. 

How truly capable women are going to 
prove themselves in this direction is 
already shown in many ways, but in 
none more strikingly than in the work 
of the young firm of ‘‘Gannon & 
Hand,” of New York City. A few years 
ago a hospital was about to be presented 
to a large Western city by a benevolent 
woman. She made known her wishes 
and asked that plans and estimates 
should be submitted to her within a cer- 
taintime. The competition was open to 
all and, naturally, plans and proposals 
were sentin numbers from all parts of 
the United States. Among those that 
were thus submitted the purposing donor 
seized upon the papers bearing the then 
obscure name of the young firm above 
referred to, the members of which she, 
and all the other judges, supposed to be 
men. Besides being a benevolent per- 
son, this lady was possessed of discern- 
ment and of a good degree of practical 
knowledge of the needs of such a hospital 
as she wished to bestow upon the city of 
her affections. After carefully scanning 
all the submitted plans, she said: ‘* This 
is my choice. Others may be more showy 
as erections to beautify the city; but this 
is a model plan for a working hospital.” 

Being women and thus knowing by ex- 
perience that every step and every exer- 
tion that can be saved inthe daily tread- 
mill of within-door life is also a breath 
and a_ heart-beat economized, these 
young architects had considered the 
needs of all; the patients, doctors, 
nurses and attendants first, and, after 
these, the possible tastes of future boards 
of managers. Before drawing a line of 
their plans Miss Gannon and Miss Hand 
visited all the hospitals in New York and 
its vicinity, not merely that they might 
know what to adopt but what to reject. 
One of the first things which they saw 
conveyed a hint for a good many im- 
provements in method. A very sick pa- 
tient was to be removed from an open 
ward to the operating-room. Two men 
came into the ward bearing a narrow 
stretcher. From his bed the patient was 
transferred to this as carefully as might 
be, but evidently not without inflicting 
some suffering. Through the ward doors 
it was possible for the stretcher to pass 
with but little difficulty; but the door of 
the elevator and the car itself were too 
narrow to admit the stretcher without 
being obliged to raise one end consider- 
ably higher than the other, putting the 
patient into a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion. The bearers found room in the 
car, but the doctor and nurse had to go 
by the stairs and join the patient at the 
door of the etherizing room. This proved 
to be across a hall from the operating- 
room, and so, in its turn, was the recov- 
ery room, making three narrow door- 
ways to be awkwardly traversed. The 
operating theater itself was a fine one, 
having been planned by surgeons who 
knew what was required. The room 
where instruments, sponges and other 
necessary things are sterilized was 
found to be across another hall, or per- 
haps the same hall further on. 

These are only specimens of the many 
avoidable defects which our keen observ- 
ersdiscovered. Some of them existed in 
all the hospitals visited, and all of them 
were found in more than one; some of 
them in even the most costly structures. 

The quick and womanly wits of these 
young architects were immediately set at 
work to discover all similar blemishes, 
and they did not disdain to inquire of 
every grade of hospital employé as to 
what might be his or her own special 
grievance in the way of inconvenient ar- 
rangements for his work. All agreed in 
objurgating the narrow doors, from doc- 
tors and nurses to bearers. So, in the 
plans of the new firm, all doors, inclu- 
ding those of elevators, were made suffi- 
ciently wide to admit of the patients 
being carried through them on their own 
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beds, so that there need be no change of 
position until the operating table should 
be reached, a point of no small impor- 
tance in certain critical cases. The ele- 
vator cars were to be large enough to 
admit not only the patient and his bear- 
ers, but at least four additional persons, 
thus allowing the presence of two nurses, 
a doctor, and a friend, if desirable, as it 
sometimes is in the case of extremely 
sensitive patients. This elevator could 
be opened on two sides, one of them com- 
municating directly with the: etherizing 
room. From this the patient could be 
carried in to the operating-room, with 
which, on another side, the sterilizing 
and recovery rooms were connected. In 
the end the women architects were found 
not to have neglected the external beauty 
or the general strength and solidity of 
the structure in any way, while they had 
added greatly to the practical convenience 
of all the processes of hospital work. 

The same young women have produced 
the designs and are superintending the 
construction of tenement-houses on a 
greatly improved plan, to be run under 
the direction of the New York Model 
Building Company. Besides this, they 
have already done much good work in 
the way of designing and superintending 
the erection of buildings as diverse as 
suburban dwellings and 
office structures. 

Greatly to their credit be it spoken, 
the most distinguished of the architec- 
tural firms of our large cities have most 
curteously welcomed the advent of 
women architects. These men who are 
already at the summit of their profession 
know that there is always room on top, 
and if women prove to have the capacity 
to get there, they are extended the wel- 
coming hand. A _ steadily increasing 
number of womenis employed as assist- 
ants or draftsmen in the offices of archi- 
tectura!l firms, and these receive the same 
pay that men do in similar positions. 
This varies from $15 pér week to $50, 
partly according to the skill of the 
worker and partly according to the 
amounts and kinds of work done by the 
employing firm. 


twenty-story 


New York City. 


The Long-Distance Siphon in 
California. 


BY M. E. BAMFORD, 


Our old natural philosophies used to 
tell us that the siphon was a tube bent in 
the form of the letter U, having one arm 
longer than the other. The siphon has 
become in California a very mighty tube 
indeed, something more than the siphon’s- 
Greek name, ‘‘a reed,’’ would indicate. 
Never did the old Greeks dream of such 
forms of the siphon as California pos- 
sesses to-day. The huge inverted si- 
phon, perhaps nearly one or over two 
miles long, made of steel tubing some- 
times thirty inches in diameter, has be- 
come in the mountain regions of this 
State the answer tothe problem of how 
water can be carried in great volumes 
across deep cafions and up wild, precipi- 
tous places to the mines beyond. Where 
once it would have been said that it was 
impossible to carry water, the siphon 
principle will work as it might in the lit- 
tle tube of the classroom. 

One mining company in Trinity Coun- 
ty, of this State, has three inverted 
siphons that unitedly have a length of 
over 8,700 feet—more than a mile. An- 
other mine in Butte County last year 
had an accident toits great siphon, rated 
the largest on the coast, the siphon 
measuring two and a halt miles long and 
having in the lowest part of the siphon 
a vertical pressure of nearly goo feet. 
Pipe for such siphons is tarred inside be- 
fore using. Twenty-two hundred inches 
of water were carried by this giant Butte 
County siphon. A flaw in the tubing of 
the siphon was supposed to be the cause 
of the accident. One morning a family 
heard a loud report, and, hurrying to see 

what was the matter, they saw that a 
hole had burst in the side of the great 
siphon, and that the volume of water was 
roaring out of the hole. Word was sent 
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to the ditch tender, whoturned the water 
off. But in a great siphon the laws of 
nature are just as binding as in a little 
siphon, and the aater ascending this big 
siphon on one side of the river was left 
without support by the break, and, rush- 
ing down, a vacuum was created that 
broke the steel pipe in two places on that 
side. So tremendous was the power of 
the water that the pipe is said te have 
ripped like paper, and trees were torn 
up. 

And now began the dangerous work of 
repairing the siphon. To rivet the steel 


pipe within, aspecial car was made on 


which two men sat, and were let down the 
steep inside of the siphon by means of a 
rope. The men hung there and, taking 
turns, did the riveting. Ifthe rope had 
given way or they had lost their hold of 
the car, during their work in that hot, 
close place, they would have plunged 
down inside the great siphon several 
thousand feet and been killed. 

The entire work of repairing the 
siphon so that the water could be turned 
on again was accomplished by one crew 
of men, who, because of the scarcity of 
experienced pipe men, could not be re- 
lieved, and so worked for nearly seventy 
hours with a rest of but four hours for 
sleep during the seventy. 

Such a break as this demonstrates the 
necessity for absolute soundness in the 
steel pipes of which a siphon is made. 
Aninverted siphon recently put in by 
the Trinity County mining company be- 
fore mentioned has pipes of the best 
steel, which were tested before being put 
in place. This siphon carries water 
across a valley eleven hundred feet deep, 
and at the lowest point of the siphon a 
gate valve is placed to provide for any 
time when the siphon may have to be 
emptied. This siphon’s length is 4,852 
feet. A great porcion of it is buried in 
the ground. 


East OAKLAND, CAL. 





About Cedar Growing. 
BY GEORGE E. WALSH, 


THE demand for cedar for manufactur- 
ing purposes has increased so rapidly in 
recent years that the question of culti- 
vating the trees has assumed consider- 
able importance inthis country. Dewn 
onthe keys, or islands, off the Florida 
coast some of the finest cedar-trees in 
the world are found; but the constant den- 
udation of the forests for the manufac- 
ture of lead-pencils has seriously curtail- 
ed a business that at one time led all 
others of that kind in thiscountry. The 
manufacturing concern that has control- 
led most of the cedar groves on the Flor- 
ida keys has meanwhile planted cedar 
groves in Germany, where it is reported 
the factory will be transferred. 

Bucket factories alone consume about 
5,000,000 feet of cedar timber in the State 
of Tennessee, and the sides of the moun- 
tains are rapidly being destroyed of this 
valuable timber. The telegraph com- 
panies have also started in to use cedar 
exclusively for their business, and about 
1,000,000 feet of good cedar goes to St. 
Louis every year for fence-posts. Cedar 
is becoming more valuable every year 
for the manufacture of tubs, firkins, 
wooden dishes, moth-proof trunks and 
cigar-boxes. The cigar-box manufactur- 
ers have been anxiously watching the 
gradual disappearance of the cedar for- 
ests inthe South. There is said to be an 
invention now that partly relieves them 
of further worry about the supply of 
their raw material. Spruce wood pulp 
has been made into cigar-boxes, and after 
they are stained and scented they pass 
for good cedar boxes. Many of the 
cheap cigars are put up in these boxes, 
altho the best of the trade will always 
demand the genuine cedar boxes and will 
accept no substitute, 

A new American industry has recently 
been developed on the Bayano River, 
about thirty miles from Panama, where 
some of the finest cedar groves are 
found. These forests are composed of 
the famous ‘* royal cedar’’—a wood that 
has many virtues not found in our ordi- 
nary cedars, Boxes made of this cedar 
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are considered perfectly insect-proof, 
for the wood is decidedly bitter and is 
strongly scented. No insects have yet 
been discovered that will bore their way 
through this bitter cedar. This royal 
cedar makes the finest cigar-boxes. It 
is beautifully tinted and veined, and the 
cigars packed in it are preserved for 
years in their original state. Moreover, 
the flavor of the cigars is supposed to be 
improved by the odor of the wood. 

All cedar possesses these qualities to a 
certain degree; but the ‘‘ royal cedar’’ of 
South and Central America much more 
so than others. The cedar forests in 
South America that have so long been 
neglected are now being staked out and 
cut down for commercial purposes very 
generally. The new industry is con- 
trolled by Americans who are giving the 
cedar a fair test in this country and 
Europe. 

The question of raising cedar-trees in 
parts of the South, in view of these facts, 
must be of interest to every owner of 
high mountain timber land where the 
trees naturally flourish. In Tennessee 
most of the mountain sides are clothed 
with fine specimens of cedar. The trees 
attain a hight of fifty feet and produce 
straight, symmetrical trunks. Groves of 
them can be started at very little ex- 
pense, and in ten, twenty, thirty years 
they produce an interest on the money 
investment that can be realized in 
scarcely any other business. All the 
mountain plateaus, mountain sides and 
hilltops that are unsuited to agriculture 
will produce fine timber of cedar, and 
there are millions of acres that to-day 
are lying idle for the lack of a little 
labor on the part of the owners. Ten 
acres of cedar-trees planted, trimmed and 
attended to will not cost more than fifty 
dollars a year, and in ten years a new 
grove of this size would easily be worth 
four to six thousand dollars. An owner 
with a few acres of mountain land could 
plant ten acresa year in this way until the 
whole tract was covered; and by the time 
he reached old age hs could depend upon 
a steady income from the timber. It is the 
red cedarthat thrives most generally on 
these Southern mountain tops. In Ten- 
nessee there is one farmer who has plant- 
ed a tract of twenty acres, which he 
values at $10,000—not including the land; 
and it was not twenty years ago that 
he first planted the trees. 

New York Ciry. 





Personals. 


THE only American who has been 
able to reach the Siberian island of Sag- 
halien is Prof. Benjamin Howard. To 
Saghalien the worst Russian criminals 
are sent, but Professor Howard says 
that the stories of its horrors, so com- 
monly believed, are greatly exaggerated. 





....It is always pleasant to say a word 
about Senator Morrill, of Vermont. Last 
week the venerable statesman celebrated 
his eighty-eighth birthday at his Wash- 
ington home, where a reception was 
given in the evening to all the persons of 
note in official life. The drawing-rooms 
were filled with flowers sent as tributes 
from many parts of the country, and let- 
ters and telegrams bearing good wishes 
kept coming in all day. President Mc- 
Kinley wrote a cordial note in answer to 
an invitation to be present; and in the 
morning the Chaplain, in his invocation 
at the opening of Congress, made a 
touching reference to the completely 
rounded life and noble character of the 
Father of the Senate. Senator Morrill 
has now served forty-three years in Con- 
gress and thirty-one in the Senate—the 
longest term in the history of Congress. 
He still takes part in debate, and when 
he rises to speak no man in the legisla- 
tive chamber is listened to more atten- 
tively. 

...-The Duke of Veragua is again 
heard from. In 1893 he came with his 
family to this country, glorious as a de- 
scendant of Christopher Columbus. 
America opened her arms tothe man who 
could trace his blood back to the veins 


of the great discoverer. Ten years be- 
fore the Columbian celebration, while 
speaking to an American correspondent 
of the possibility of such a thing, the 
Duke said that all festivities should take 
place in Madrid, and that he would not 
take part in any on this side of the 
water. But his scruples were overcome. 
He crossed the Atlantic, and with the 
wand of his romantic birth he won hearts; 
and a subscription was proposed to re- 
lieve the mortgage on his estate. Now 
comes news that he offers to sacrifice 
the best of his famous breed to the glory 
of his country. His bulls are the finest 
in Spain; but he will let all six of them 
die at the sword-point for the benefit of 
Spain. 


....An old messmate and gunmate ol 
Captain Sigsbee tells a story of the Cap- 
tain when, as Ensign, he served under 
Farragut at Mobile Bay. Sigsbee was in 
charge of the forward powder division, 
and his friend of the after division. This 
division consisted of old men, boys, peo- 
ple from the sick bay, cooks, waiters, 
etc. Their duty was to pass powder and 
shell from the magazines to the shell- 
whips in the forward and after hatches, 
todo it as rapidly as possible and with 
allthe noise imaginable. The fire was 
hot for a while, and Fort Morgan was 
partially silenced. When it was quieter 
Sigsbee came to ask if there were any 
While 
talking he stood up against a stanchion 
in the wardroom. The next moment 
there was a crash against the side of the 
ship within ten feet of where they stood. 
His friend saw the inner planking break, 
and saw that planking drive out the jun- 
ior officers’ messroom bulkhead. The 
air was full of dust and splinters and 
flying fragments. He saw the stanchion 
against which Sigsbee was leaning come 
down, broken in the middle, and one 
jagged end of it go flying. Sigsbee reeled 
and staggered. ‘‘Are you hurt?” cried 
the other, rashing to him. He drew him- 
self up and said: ‘‘ No, sir; but I would 
like to know where that wentto.’”’ They 
told him that the shot went through the 
side of the ship. ‘‘I don’t mean that,” 
said he; ‘‘ where’s the skirt of my coat?” 
It was true; one skirt of his brand-new 
uniform coat had been ripped out of 
sight by the jagged end of the broken 
stanchion. 


casualties in the after command. 


....Prince Bernadotte, second son of 
Oscar II of Sweden and Norway, resem- 
bles his father and his brothers only in 
his fine physique. He has little of his 
father’s wit or his brothers’ dashing man- 
ners. His hair, beard and eyes are 
black and his complexion swarthy. His 
independent spirit has shown itself in 
many ways during the past,and now he 
has decided to give up his post in the 
Swedish Navy and enter the ministry. 
Had he lived in old war days he would 
have preached his religion with the 
sword. His piety borders on fanaticism. 
Ten years ago he married the daughter 
of a poor nobleman, thereby losing his 
right of succession to the Swedish 
throne. Officially he ceased to be a 
member of the royal house, and there 
was much talk about the title he should 
bear. Prince Bernadotte was finally se- 
lected, but even this title will not be in- 
herited by his son. Hecould not get a 
Swedish dukedom, for that dignity is 
only for members of the royal family in 
good standing, and he would not accept 
the title of count. The ol? King wrote 
to his triend, the Emperor of Germany, 
and obtained the dukedom of Wisborg 
for his self-willed son. Prince Berna- 
dotte was made commodore of the Swed- 
ish Navy, which position did not enrich 
him by acent, for while he had lost his 
rights as a prince he had not gained 
those of a subject, and only a subject can 
receive pay for service rendered to the 
Government. Of late years he has 
preached frequently at revival and mis- 
sionary meetings, and he and his Prin- 
cess, tho of the established Church of 
Sweden, show themselves very friendly 
to the Salvation Army. The Prince’s 
sermons are not graced with elegant de- 
livery or subtle thought, but are method- 
ical and dry. He will continue to live on 
his smal] manor near Carlscrona, and 
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now that his naval duties are: over he 
will divide his time between his religious 
work and his growing family. 








Nobody ever complains of 
Macbeth lamp-chimneys. 

They give a good deal more 
light and don’t break. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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ow that wail 
before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time 
“HALL’S BALSAM is the best’ 
Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 
edy”’ has been said over and over again. 

Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 

For Sale by all Druggists, 

25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. y 4 
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$3-00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
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over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
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The Government Tests show Royal 
superior to all others. 
Leavening gas, no yeast germs. 





Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 














Reqistered Trade Mark. 


Linen Ginghams. 


‘This fabric seems to belong 
to the never-wear-out variety 
of Dress Goods, and with its 
beautiful silky sheen is very 
handsome for gowns, waists, 
etc. 

The cotorings are very choice 
this year ; some fancy checks 
in green and brown and red 
and black are extremely sty- 
lish, without losing any of the 
effect of neat trimness which 
this fabric usually displays ; 
Shepherds checks in black and 
white and all leading colors, 
also fancy plaids and stripes, 
as well as solid colors. 

30 cents per yard. 


“The Linen Store.” 
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14 West 23d Street, New York. 


HOWARD 
CYCLES 


1898. 


CONTAIN MANY VALUABLE AND 
SCIENTIFIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


$75 


Send for Catalogue. 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co., 


383 Washington St., Boston. 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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have been unequalled for excellence 
and their superior keeping quali- 
ties. : 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. 


Bent’s Fine Biscuits for Recep- 


tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 

Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUI 

Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 

Pittsburgh. 
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Cincinnati. 
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SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO F RE E 
iladelphia. any desired 

MORLEY . Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL Buffalo. combinations of shades forwarded upon app 
KENTUCEY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 


OTWITHSTANDING the extrava- 
gant assertions of the manufacturers 
making White Lead by quick pro- 

cess, comparative painting tests, carefully 
and honestly made, show that Pure White 
Lead made by the “old Dutch process” 
will cover more surface and cover it better 


than White Lead made by the quick or so- 


By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; also 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
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Give your Sheep a Gymnasium 
Save Yourself Unnecessary Work 
Stop the Leak in Your Pocketbook 


BY USING AN 


IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR 


AND 


= FIRST PRIZE DOG OR SHEEP POWER 
I Stopped the Leak. 
The Improved U. S. Separator and First Prize Dog Power that I bought of ‘you 


uiet and easy. The sheep learned quickly, and now 
ill go and get on the power. 


are doing good work, and run 
as soon as the door is opened, 
ing is done, the skimming is done. 


Send for circulars, containing hundreds of testimonials, telling of the gratifying 
results from using the Improved U. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


MORGANTOWN, PA,, Jan. 31, 1 


As soon as the milk- 

I used to send my milk to the 
Creamery. Since I have had the U.S, 
Iam making 1 lb. of butter more from 
every roo lbs. of milk than I was paid 
for at the Creamery, and am getting 
1 cent to 2 cents per lb. more for 
the butter than the top market price; 
so you see there was a small daily leak 
in my pocket, and in one month it was 
a pretty big one. Ss. H. MAST. 


Sheep Gained in Flesh. 


is doing all that we can ask of it 
we are very much pleased with it. 


slbs. He now weighs 175 lbs. andruns 
it easily. J.C. NEWHALL & SON, 


S. Separator. 
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Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds. 


~ CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief. 1ts curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold by druggists, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agente, 
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STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call snd inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also forsale for cash or on 
installments a large assortment of nearly new STEIN- 
WAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianoes, all warranted 
like their new Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianvus of 
other make, in perfect order, at low figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


“HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 
Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 
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THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
$ European Plan. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
rs Moderate Prices. 
@WM. TAYLOR & SON, es 








send $5.00 for two years, or one year 








for yourself and one for some friend. 
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SSAS SSS. 
A Perfect ®& 
Infant Food 


setae 
Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk 


APerrect Susstitute For 
MOTHERS MILK. FoR 40 
YEARS THE LEADING BRAND. 


TNFANT HEALTH Sewr FREE. 
wy. G@NDENSED Mick ©. NEW YORK 


Naananannnsd 
TEA SET FREE, 


Toilet Set, Watch, 
Lamp, Clock and many 
other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of 
our Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
ders, Spices and Extracts. Great induce- 
ments. Something entirely new. Teas, 
20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 10 cents 
and upwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO 
AGENTS to get up clubs. Full particulars 
Free. Ss. L. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St.,N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 


ALFRED NELSON CO. 
English Tailors 


Practical Breeches Makers, 


261 Fifth Ave. (29th St.), New York. 
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SPECIALTIES: 
RIDING, HUNTING AND SPORTING 
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application. 
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Accurate as a Watch; only Weighs 


The Burdick Cyclometer 


is DUST and WATER proof; 
has fewer parts than any other 
cyclometer. 

Registers 10,000 miles and repeats. 
EVERY BICYCLE RIDER 
NEEDS ONE. Price, $1.00. 
TO RIDE SAFELY AT NIGHT 


MILLER’S A—i LANTERN 
is THE BEST light— 
Will not blow NG out. 
FOR WEDDING GIFTS, 
Cottage, Club, Hotel, Church, &c., 


“MILLER”? LAMPS 


are BEAUTIFUL and BEST. If dealers WILL 
NOT cupply, COME TO US. Write for catalogue. 
EDWARD MILLER & GO, ‘s"s'aci:™ 
ua) Estab’d 1844. 
28 and 30 WEST BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
In Meriden Ct., at 63 Pearl St., Boston. 
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Annual Summer Tours. 
Se tcats anaiedweay ana Central europe. 
essor - 
WANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 














